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The calendar tells you — 





“This is fixing-up time” 


Days are getting longer—work isn’t as heavy 
as it will belateron. April is a mighty good month 
| to fix up the place. A little paint—fences made 
| ship-shape—but most important, those shabby 
roofs should be replaced by brand new ones, 














There’s nothing like a new roof to add good looks—and value 
—to any building. And when you do re-roof—whether it’s 
house, barn or chicken shed, do it right—re-roof with the 
toughest roofings you can buy. 


Lastingly weathertight—Once your buildings are protected 
by Barrett Roofings, those roofs are off your mind. No more 
patching—no more leaks. Barrett Roofings last. 


Highly fire-resistant —If flying sparks or embers land on a 
Barrett Roof they sizzle out harmlessly. This is a big point to 
folks who live far from a good fire department. 


Moderate in price — easy and economical to lay —there’s a 
Barrett Roofing that’s right for every building on the farm. 


There is a Barrett dealer in the town nearest your farm—a 


man who knows roofing from A to Z. Get his advice on your 
roofing problem. 


Free Booklets 
That Give Interesting Facts About Roofing 


Send us your name and address. In return we will mail you, absolutely free, 
a series of booklets that give valuable facts about the different types of roofing 
suitable for farm use. These booklets also describe other products of great 
money-saving value. Drop us a post card or a brief letter—today! 





ROOFINGS 








Your Choice 
of Six Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll roofings. 
Made of best grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high grade waterproofing ma- 
terial. Under surface protected by rot-proof 
sealed back. Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, 
and low in price. Easy to lay; no skilled labor 
required. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. [nder-surface is pro- 
tected with rot-proof sealed back. Very popu- 
lar for bungalows, cottages, garages and all 
farm buildings. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and service are hand- 
some enough for the expensive home, econom- 
ical enough for small farm house or cottage. 
Their weather side is’ mineral-surfaced in 
beautiful shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface resists fire and 
never needs painting. Their baseis extra heavy 
roofing-felt thoroughly waterproofed. Because 
of this extra-thick, extra-rigid base, these 
shingles can be laid right over the old roof— 
a big saving on re-roofing jobs, Size 8 x 1234 
inches, Are laid easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base is of the best grade roofng-felt. These 
shingles are staunchly weatherproof, fire- 
resisting and need no painting. Size 8 x 1234 
inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes— 
1Oinches and 12 % inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 
we to the weather, gives three-ply roof— 
the 10-inch gives two-ply roof, 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green, or red 
strips with blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 
The Barrett Company, Limited 


2021 St. Hubert St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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| Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumptee: Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, _— and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 


this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
‘ tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall, not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 


In writing to advertisers, write as you 75 


would be written to, in the spirit, of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in/The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 














Cover Picture Title Contest 


ELL well well and a coupla more 

wells! Here we are again, as the 

circus says, bigger, better and brighter 
than ever, with a brand-new 1924 Cover 
Title Contest. 

Turn back to the cover and take a look at 
Lee Willenborg’s drawing again. What’s 
the best, cleverest, most closely-fitting title? 
Of course the idea is clear; the milker was 
green, he started to’ milk from the wrong 
side, Colantha Jane Pietertje Sinclair Do- 
heny De Kol XV gave him a good swift kick, 
and served him right, and just at that 
moment the minister appeared. What's the 

‘ best title for that situation? 

Four prizes of $25, $15, $10, and $5 will be 

awarded. Anybody can enter who reads 





The Crow: 
these scarecrows natural.” No doubt the hired 
man was cleapy end probably that was because 


“I declare! They certainly make 


he was up late the night before reading the new 
Farm Journal that just came 


as 


The Farm Journal; you do not have to sub- 
scribe or anything like that. Contest begins 
right away, and closes at midnight on 
Saturday, April 26, so we will have time to 
get the prize title into the June issue. 

Titles must not exceed eight words. Each 
contestant limited to three (3) titles, but 
every member of the family can compete. 
Finally, and this is very important—titles 
must be written on a separate sheet from 
anything else. We had all kinds of trouble in 
last year’s contest because contestants sent 
titles all mixed up. with subscriptions, 
changes of address, etc., that go to entirely 
different departments. Send titles in the 
envelope with something else, if that’s con- 
venient, but on a separate sheet, please, or 
they won’t be counted. A postal card is as 
good as anything. 

Oh, yes—one more thing: don’t send titles 
with ‘cuss words,” or dashes and stars, or 
things like that; the judges won't ‘consider 
such titles. So there you are, folks; fire away, 
and let’s have half a million titles this time. 





Interesting Reading N vext 
Month 


Going to havea fine interesting big May 
issue, or so it looks now. Advertisers are so 
good to us that we will have to print the 
second biggest May number in history, so 
as to give Our Folks an extra page of reading 
for each extra page of advertising. 

Going to be full of interesting reading and 
pictures, too, and no dry-as-dust long-winded 
stuff that nobody can read or understand. 
Too bad we Kaven’t room, this month, to 
tell all the subjects that will be covered. 





It Even Peeves Hugh 


This thing of letters without names is really 
serious. Hugh Martin complains about it 
in his radio column in the back of this issue, 
and Hugh does not get one-tenth the number 





t@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., ‘Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 
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of letters that come to the Subscription and 
Agents Departments, not signed. 

The worst of it is that when we don’t 
answer these nameless letters, because we 
can’t, the writer of the letter will always 
believe to his dying day that he wrote The 
Farm Journal for information or help, and 
The Farm Journal deliberately refused to 
answer! That hurts us, of course. The 
fact is that we are anxious to answer, and do 
answer just as quickly as we can, every 
letter that requires a reply. (We don’t 
acknowledge subscriptions, figuring that the 
arrival of the first magazine is enough notice 
that the subscription was received O. K.) 

So if you write The Farm Journal, and 
don’t get an answer within a reasonable 
time, don’t get mad and ‘“‘bawl us out’’ to 
the neighbors; write again, give your address, 
and sign your name, and you'll hear from us 
quick. p 





While the big family of Our Folks is getting 
along toward a million and 4 quarter, there 
are still many,. many thousands who go 
without this magazine because no one tells 
them about it or asks for their subscription. 
There is no way we can get to see them, but 
you live in the neighborhood, and could if 
you would. 

Won’t you take a few minutes, tell your 
nearest neighbor about The Farm Journal, 
get his dollar and send the order on the 
Orange and Blue Star subscription order 
card, which you will find somewhere in this 
issue? It would help us wonderfully, and 
we're not too modest to say it would be 
doing your friend a good turn, besides. There 
are two spaces on the card, so use the other 
for your own subscription or another new 
one, whichever you prefer. 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MRS. T.G.T. 
in a dry river bed of West Texas. These 
dry courses, used as roadways, are frequently 
swept by flood-waters from the mountains. 
What experiences have you had from bat- 
tery failures 


“Our next car will be 
Philco equipped!’’ 


“With our old battery gone ‘West’—a 1|2-foot wall of 
water thundering down on us—we left the car and ran for 
our lives. * * * Our battery was gone—therefore our car 
was gone. * * * Our next car will be Philco equipped,” 


writes M s. T. G. T. 
Motorists are fast learning, like Mrs. T. G, T., that 











dependable batteries today are as vital as dependable 
mgd ES IN - brakes—that for safe, comfortable driving there is no 
: substitute for a powerful, long - life, guaranteed Philco 
In spite of the general increase in Diamond-Grid Battery. 
battery prices, we are able to reduce ; 
still further the price of the famous Philco’s Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Retainers and 
PHILCO RETAINER BATTERY Quarter-sawed Separators—its tremendous excess power 
Over. size Over- powered and over-size capacity—are just a few reasons why you 
Vso cnt ot ae can depend on a Philco in emergencies. 
© Don’t wait for your ‘‘next’’ car to be Philco equipped. 
, , Get your Phileo NOW and be safe. Look in your phone 
B de by Phil ba hud 
seh ar oe 3.95 we oo book for ‘‘Philco Battery Sales and Service’, or write us. 
pending on size, ‘re ond geographical 
ae Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


PHILCO fe. een. wats, BATTERIES 
DIAMOND GRIP 


BATTERIES 


FOR RADIO OWNERS. You can now buy a A Philco Battery that will satisfactérily operate up 
HV199, ee panery A ae 0 2 _ or to six UV201A or equivalent tubes, including a 
Philco Charger, for $15.00 or less Philco Double Charger, for $25.00 or less. 
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PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts, conveniences and drudgery-saving 
devices now enjoyed by city dwellers. They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you demand for 
continuous, low-cost, trouble-free power service. Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest Philco Dealer or write us. 
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Spirtt of th’ raw and gravid earth 
Whenceforth all things have breed and birth. 
From palaces and cities great 
From pomp and pageantry and state, 
Back I come with empty hands, 
Back unto your naked lands. 
L.H. Bailey. 


A TON of coal occupies about thirty- 


nine cubic feet; some coal a little 
denser will run less, and free-burn- 
ing coal as high as forty-two cubic feet. 


Septic tanks are cheaper than doctors. 


Home mixing of fertilizers saved $10 a 
ton for New Hampshire farmers last year. 


Please publish a recipe for making Ger- 
man mustard from mustard seed, 
and steps necessary to grinding 
same?’ (Let’s hear, folks.— Editor.) 

E. B. Hoag. 


In burning out stumps with salt- 
peter, use double the quantity given 
in The Farm Journal. The same 
goes for kerosene oil. 

Minnesota. Mrs. W.M. Johnson. 


To stick labels on sirup cans, 
reduce varnish with alcohol to a 
thin paste. If it gets thick by 
evaporation, add alcohol and it will 
be as good as ever. 

Wisconsin. H.N. Chandler. 


Here’s a big one: I read about 
the man who had a sunflower: that 
measured thirty-nine, and one-half 
inches in diameter. I have one 
that I grew on my farm that meas- 
ured forty-eight and one-half inches 
in diameter. I also have a photo of 
same. G. F. Henshaw, Michigan. 


A clover-seed pool was formed in 
Grafton county, N. H., last winter, 
to make sure of getting seed grown 
in this country. One man in the 
county sowed thirteen acres with 
imported seed year before last, and 
scarcely a plant survived the winter. 


If you want summer pasture for hogs, 
plant Dwarf Essex rape, about five pounds 
to the acre, in April, May or early June 
and have a good hog pasture in six to eight 
weeks after the seed is planted. The later 
plantings, if the soil has been prepared early, 
usually make a good deal of excellent sum- 
mer hog pasture. 


A test of cotton varieties in Georgia, last 
year, showed that the six highest yielding 
varieties and the pounds of seed-cotton per 
acre were as follows: Cooks 588, 907.5 
pounds; Salisbury, 894.7; College No. 1, 
887.5 pounds; Steinheimer’s Cleveland, 
840; Coker’s Cleveland, 836.7. The three 
lowest yielding varieties were Trice, Light- 
ning Express and Express, 433. 


Garlic in milk: If cows are al- 
lowed on garlicky pasture only two 
or three hours a day, directly after 
milking, and then returned to the 
barnyard, nearly all the garlic 
flavor will disappear by next milk- 
ing time. Feeding dry feed two or 
three hours before milking also 
helps to get rid of the garlic flavor. 
Better still, get rid of garlic in the 
pasture. Not hard todo. A.S. 


Corn borers prefer sunflowers to 
corn. They will not touch the corn 
if planted near sunflowers old 
enough to be a few inches high 





SS 








when the corn is planted. Perhaps the 
European corn borer might be managed in 
that way. It would be some job to get rid 
of the sunflowers so as to destroy the pests, 
but it could be done. Mrs. H. M. Bagley. 


“The Pit Silo,” and “Grasshopper Con- 
trol in Colerado,” are two new bulletins 
free to Our Folks in Colorado, while the 
supply lasts. Write the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station, Fort Collins, Colo. The silo 
bulletin contains sketches showing how to 
make a pit silo; and the grasshopper bulle- 
tin shows how to make a hopper dozer. Both 
good bulletins. 


_ An example of real partnership farming 
is that of Fred Space and his son Ralph, in 
Central New York. Ralph is a lean fellow, 


eg 


Ralph Space learned dairying by taking a correspon- 
dence course from his state agricultural college 


who wears overalls and a blue shirt, with 
sleeves rolled up. The comfortable farm- 
house, neatly painted barns and oufbuild- 
ings, smooth lawn and well-kept garden, 
show that this farm is a place of hard work, 
contentment and loyalty to the land. Ralph 
succeeded with alfalfa by taking a corre- 
spondence course in the State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University. ‘The 
neighbors laughed when we put in the 
alfalfa,” says Ralph, “but we laughed last.” 
Both Ralph and his dad are members of the 
farm bureau and the Dairymen’s a an) 
Ss. 


F Oats and clover: Lyman White, Anita, 
Iowa, sowed a six-acre field to oats and red 
clover. Through its middle he ran a fence, 








The Fred Space farm home, where Fred and his boy corn. 
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pasturing one-half of it as soon as the oats 
were high enough. Where the livestock 
grazed, the stand of red clover was excellent, 
but where the ripe grain was cut on the 
other side of the fence, the clover died. The 
stubble was too hot for the clover, says 
Lyman. The’ tramping of the livestock 
while they eat the oats firms the soil around 
the clover roots. G. R.H 


If your bacon gets rancid, W. J. 8., that 
is your own fault. When warm weather 
comes, cut bacon up, fry till done, and then 
put salt and per on. it, put in a crock 
and cover with rd. I put my hams down 
the same and they keep till the last piece 
is used up. Mrs. Ehorn, Wisconsin. 


Orange township, Blackhawk county, 
Iowa, has been talked about by 
“rural uplift experts” as much as 
any other farm community in the 
country. How does the neighbor- 
hood in which you live measure up 
to this one? Here are the talking 
points: 

142 farm homes in the township. 

142 with newspapers and magazines. 

132 with telephones. 

125 with libraries—average volumes 
in owners’ homes, 160; in tenant 
homes, ninety-five. 

80 with pianos. 

79 with automobiles. 

76 with*vacuum carpet sweepers. 
76 with gas or oil-stoves. 

72 with furnace heat. 

68 with power washers. 

63 with gas or electric lights. 

57 with running water piped in. 

55 with refrigerators. 

47 with bathrooms. 

45 with open-air sleeping porches. 
36 with gas or electric irons. 

34 with indoor toilets. 


‘People who most need the aid 
of a farm advisor or a home advisor 
are the first to spurn it,” said an 
Illinois home advisor to me recently, 
“The people who most need to 
know the things we teach, consider 
our work foolishness.”” “T'was ever 
thus. Every movement has been 
opposed by the very people whom it 
will most benefit.. This should be an en- 
couragement to all who are trying to or- 
ganize a farm or home bureau, establish 
consolidated schools, or do something else 
that will be of benefit to the community. 
Persistent effort will finally convince the 
people of the value of these things, Then 
the very folks who have so strenuously op- 

osed these movements become their most 
oyal supporters. M.C.S. 


Too late for oats? Try soybeans. This 
crop, on good land, will make one and one- 
half tons of hay to the acre. There are two 
important don’ts to be remembered in 
growing soybeans. Don’t plant them too 
early, and don’t plant them too deep. Plant 
them about June 1 and about one 
and one-half inches deep. 

They must also be planted on 
clean ground, because they can’t 
fight weeds. Any one of the five 
better varieties—Morse, Medium 
Yellow, Wilson, Haberlandt and 
Virginia—will give good | results. 
The Virginia is especially recom- 
mended for thin land. The seed 
must be secured early—while the 
supply lasts. And the ground must 
be plowed early—the same as for 











Missouri. C. E. Carter. 
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The same high standard which Chaliapin 
maintains in his public performances, he also 
demands for his record “appearances” —and 
his interpretations are given adequate ex- 
pression only through the medium of the 
Victrola and Victor Records. Among the 
eighteen records he has made are: 


Double-faced 







Midnight Review 





Q / 
, “ > 6057 $2.00 
Kubey- 
Rembrandt . Two Grenadiers ) : Victrola No. 260 
15 
CHALIAPIN Ses voie bounes { oss 20 J Magy ow 
Victor Artist Boris Godounow—In the Town of Kazan / 558 1.50 
( 5 


Prince lgor—Recitative and Air of Prince Galitsky 


One of the greatest artists in the world 
today—and her Victor Records are equally 
great. To hear Jeritza on the Victrola is both 
, to appreciate her art and to know why she 
chose the Victor to reproduce it. Her reper- 
toire includes : 


Double-faced 
Tannhauser— Dich, teure Halle 


© Die Tote Stadt—Lautenlied der Marietta 668. $1.50 
Bain 
News Alceste—Divinités du Styx / 
Service Gioconda—Suicidio j 6375 2.00 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete ( 
J ERITZA Tosca—Vissi d’arte \ 667 1.50 





Victor Artist 


Schipa is one of the newer singers to win 
recognition through his superb art. He in 
turn recognized that only through the Victor 
can that art be perfectly reproduced, and 
accordingly he associated himself with the 
other great artists who make Victor Records. 
A few of his records: 





Double-faced 

Granadinas / 
Princesita { 827 $1.50 

@) Pagliacci—Serenata d’ arlecchino t 828 1.50 

Mishkin Manon-—Il Sogno { - : 
SCHIPA Barbiere di Siviglia~Ecco ridente in cielo / ons 1.80 Victrola No. 405 
* > Barbiere di Siviglia—Se il mio nome \ é : 250 f 
Victor Ar tist : E — = 


The Victor Company originated the mod- hope will do as well, and remember that the 





ern talking machine and was the first to offer Victrola—the standard by which all are judged © 


the public high-class music by great artists. —costs no more. The Victrola instrument 
Victor supremacy began then. It has been line includes twenty-one models of the three 
| maintained by the continuing patronage of general types shown at from $25 up. Ask your 
| the world’s greatest musicians and by the dealer or write to us for illustrated catalog. 
| merit of Victor Products. To be sure of Victor Products, see the 


. In buying a talking machine, consider that following trade-marks—under the lid of every 


you must choose the Victrola or something you instrument and on the label of every record. 
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a Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 7 
~ “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
After an open winter which lasted 


until Groundhog Day, we had a spell 
of snow, sleet, rain, and generally cussed 
weather that lasted until after March 1. 
The consequence is that the opening Of 
spring work seems farther away today 


a few big generating stations on water-power 
sites and near coal mines they can produce 
current for a cent or two and sell it to us for 
six or eight cents, I certainly want to know 
about it. T. Webb. 
seeinalitlisbalieibiind 

Peter Tumbledown is going to help his wife 
this spring with her vegetable garden just as 
he always does. That is to say, after nagging 





than it did on some of the bright warm 
days in January. However, robins and 
blackbirds are here, and I can tell by 
certain evidences that Smith, our Italian 
hired hand, is finding his winter under- 
wear uncomfortable and will soon unsew 
himself. 

By the time you print this letter 
Jacob and Harriet Biggle will be home 
from: Florida, too. They had a cold and 
disagreeable February, just as we did, 
but decided that they would stick ‘it out, 
and not come home until the danger of 
blizzards was pretty well over. 

Judge Biggle writes that the citrus 
people in Florida haye had a very discour- 
aging season on account of low prices. 
Much fruit—oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit—is not even being picked. The 
crop of northern tourists, however, he 
says, is a good one, and the prices being 
realized by the natives were never 
higher. 

I have been going to write and ask 
you, Mr. Editor, what you can tell me 


WE'LL HELP YOU) 
BACK ON YOUR. 
FEET!! 





about this new plan for getting elec- 
tricity on to more farms at lower prices. 
We have had electricity at Elmwood for 
many years. Judge Biggle made a number 
of experiments in trying to harness up the 
creek, which is dammed up at one place for 
ice. He had no success with this, however, 
because the current had to be carried too 
far and because he did not have a storage 
battery to carry him over break-downs and 
periods of low water. 

When engine-generator plants were put 
out, one of the first in the county was in- 
stalled at Elmwood Farm, and this gave 
fair satisfaction for several years. But 
when the electric company from our next 
town finally decided to run its lines out this 
way, Judge Biggle connected up with them 
and shut down his private plant with a sigh 
Of relief.” ; 

We get fairly good service on our present 
contract, but the rate starts at fifteen cents 
a kilowatt hour, which I am told is an out- 
rageously high price, and we are naturally 
not disposed to make any more use of 
current than we can help. If by linking up 
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Boy! what a kick! 


at him for two weeks, she will get him to plow 
the ground; and then hé will never do another 
stroke of work on it all summer. If Peter 
only had brains enough, he would see that 
four dollars’ worth of work this spring would 
save him forty dollars’ worth of canned vege- 
tables from the store next winter. 





Straw Vote Figures 


F figures mean anything, the Presidential 

Straw Vote up to date means that 
President Coolidge will be renominated by 
the Republican party on the first ballot. 
It means that William G. McAdoo is still 
the first choice of the Democrats, although 
the proportion of votes from southern 
states is too light to make this a certainty. 

We have been watching carefully to see 
whether Mr. McAdoo’s connection with 
E. L. Doheny’s Mexican oil operations and 
with tax appeals at Washington is havy- 
ing any effect on his popularity among 





Democratic farmers. Up to this time we are 
unable to find any evidence that he has been 
hurt, as his percentage of the total vote has 
remained about) the same from the begin- 
ning. He easily leads all other Democrats, 
unless you count as a Democrat Henry 
Ford, who is still in second place in the list. 
We are not giving the vote by states this 
month, being cramped for space, but give 
totals only; any one who would like ‘the 
figures for any particular state will 
please send us a ecard, and we will be 
glad to give them. 


Straw Vote Figures to 
March 8, 1924 





Coolidge $231 Smith 258 
Ford 2565 Debs 248 
La Follette 2319 Pinchot 202 
McAdoo 1844 Borah 182 
Capper 1249 Underwood = 172 
Johnson 1217 Lowden 123 
Bryan 708 Watson 7 
Cox 450 Scattering 151 
Ralston 142 - 
Total 20,440 


Iiverybody please vote. ‘This is the 
only Straw’ Vote being taken among 
farmers exclusively all over the country, 
and we want ten times as many voters 
right away. 
Do not think that it means nothing 
for you to express your preference. The 
results of the Vote are sent to news- 
papers all over the country, and are 
carefully studied by politicians. Send 
in your preference, and those of all 
members of your family who will be 
voters next November. The larger the 
Vote, the more accurate the result will be. 

Be sure to give your state, as we classify 
the Vote by states, but you may give your 
name or not as you prefer; it is not neces- 
sary, and will not be used in any way. 
seocslantiinetloniies 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Litteralley speaking: the argument over 
spring housecleaning. 
» & 
Nobody loves a tightwad except the 
people he owes money to. 
» & t 
It is so unfortunate the poolers and non- 
poolers never heard of Mr. Bok. 
» & 
It is announced that U. 8S. postal cards 
will not be made any longer after April 1, 
1924. ww 


Exportation of bananas from the Canal 
Zone, a new sport there, has quintupled in 
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less than a year; they must have taken last 
summer’s song seriously. 


» & 
Uncle Levi Zink says he knows several 
men who obey the laws, but only a few at a 
time. = 


Sooner or later Senator Shipstead will be 
able to tell us whether getting re-elected 
in Minnesota is just like pulling teeth. 

» & 
This space is reserved for what Bill Speak- 


man said when his lights went out and 
stayed out when he was half shaved. 


We were standing everything all right 
until they showed us a photograph of 
Britain’s Labor Prime Minister in golf 
knickers. 





Fisherman’s Luck 
By J.W. Thompson 


I took a Cortespondence Course in fishing 
as an art, 

And got my sheepskin too, to show that, I 
had done my part; 

So then I felt I knew it all, the same as 


any boy, 
And all swelled up with confidence, exuber- 
ance and joy. 


I fished all day and fished away and far into 
the night. 

I did not catch a fish, although I felt the 
rascals bite. 

A Correspondence School, long months be- 
fore that weary date, 

Had gone and taught the little fishes ‘How 
To Get The Bait.”’ 





Make Your Will 
By Walt Mason 


“(NOME day,” said Perkins B. McGill, 

“T’ll take an hour and make my will. 
It is a job that I despise, although I know 
it’s sane and wise, for it reminds the shrink- 
ing skate that he’ll be some day in a crate, 
and o’er his head the goats will browse, 
and also sheep and bobtailed cows. It 
should be done, I must admit, and shortly 
I'll attend to it, but just at present, as you 
see, I’m busy as a bumble bee, and I shall 
let it slide, I wot, until my work slacks up a 
lot.” While he pursued his useful game a 
dark blue auto climbed his frame. He 





gave a few brief anguished pants, and 
bade farewell to wife and aunts, and jour- 
neyed to that shining shore where autos 
buteher folks no more. And his affairs 
were badly mixed; to get things straight- 
ened up and fixed, administrators and their 
clan came in a stately caravan. A second 
cousin filed a suit, a lawyer looked around 
for loot, and creditors sprung large ac- 
counts, and fakers asked for large amounts, 
and hungry relatives appeared with claims 
detestable and weird. And when it was 
all settled up the widow drew the Aire- 
dale pup, all the balance went to pay 
the costs—which is the good old ws § 
widow’s busy scrubbing floors and doing 
other drastic chores, and as she toils she 
— still, “If Perkins had but made 
a will!’ 
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Little Progress in Six Months - 


HILE co-operation is in the public 

limelight, and looked upon every- 

where as the cure for those who are 
in-economic distress, things are rather at a 
standstill in co-operative circles. With the 
exception of the potato growers, not much 
has et done during the last six months. 
Control of production is, after ‘all, the 


“basic problem. The economic law of supply 


and demand will always hold, and where a 
co-operative brings better prices to growers, 
their first reaction is to increase their crops 
to such an extent as to swamp the market. 
Some of the recent happenings in California 
are a good warning as to what follows when 
crop outputs are not controlled. The Idaho 
prune crop suffered heavy losses. The 
raisin growers had a shake-up. And the 
citrus growers in both California and 
Florida are painfully aware that something 
is wrong. 


Selling the Perishables 


The Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers 
report a good volume of business for 1923, 
although the total fell a good deal short of 
early expectations. Some crops were 
smaller than expected, and the membership 
growth wasn’t up to the rate hoped for. 
Such produce as berries and melons always 
will depend a lot on weather conditions. 
The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
reports a total of 45,258 carloads of citrus 
fruit shipped in 1923, which was 263.7 per 
cent greater than the shipments for 1913. 


Pooling Potatoes and Cabbage 


Considerable co-operative progress has been 
made by the potato growers in a number of 
states. The Maine Co-operative controlled 
over 40 per cent of the entire 1923 potato 
crop in that state, and has sold over $2,- 
000,000 worth of potatoes. The hardest 
work has been done in Minnesota, where the 
Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange has 
been formed. On March 1, 144,168 acres 
had been under contract and 10,448 mem- 
bers had signed up. A movement for a 
national exchange was launched at a meet- 
ing in Washington in February. 

Quite a bit of the Florida crop this month 
will be marketed through co-operative 
A two-season 1 plan was 
adopted by the Idaho Potato Exchange, 
based largely on the Sapiro plan, which 
proved its worth in the Colorado Potato 
Growers’ Exchange; 14,470 acres were 
pledged, while the membership of the co- 
operative was about 1,340. 

While cabbage growers in Ohio are or- 
ganizing individual co-operatives, those of 
New York are combining with the potato 
growers to sell on a large co-operative scale. 


New Wheat Growers’ Co-Ops — 


Activity in forming wheat co-operatives is 
thought to be partly feaemabla for the 
unusual trend in wheat prices at this writing. 
The wheat losses of last fall probably are 
the most direct cause for the revived na- 
tional interest in wheat ling. Nation- 
ally-known speakers, ex-Governor Lowden, 
of Illinois, for example, have visited some of 
the leading wheat states and met a lively 
response in many places. Farmers in In- 
diana, Kansas, Oklahoma, the Dakotas and 
others are beginning to show an interest. 


Farm Bureau Helps Organize 


The Farm Bureau Federation is back of the 
co-operative movement in a number of 
states. In Indiana it is assisting in the drive 
to establish a state wheat-marketing unit, 
likewise in Kansas. In Ohio it is helping 
the local milk producers’ co-operatives to 











organize a state organization. Ht is not very 
clear as “oe as to we proper respective fields 
‘arm Bure 


of the u and the commodity 
organizations. The Farm Bureau made a 
grab for leadership in commodity marketing, 
got it, and let go; and the commodity folks 
have now grabbed the Farm Bureau idea 
of educational and’social work. 


Landlord Control of Pooled Crop 


In a decision in January, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals upheld the landlord con- 
trol provision of the Bingham Act, which 
means that the landlord controls all of the 
tobacco grown on his land, and that the 
non-member tenants must deliver to the 
Association. 

In the trial case upon which the court 
reached this decision, the non-member 
claimed that at the time he signed his rental 
contract he did not know that his landlord 
was a member of the pool. 

About seventy-five dumpers in the Bur- 
ley Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative were 
halted by court injunctions preventing sales 
outside of the pool. In every case where it 
could be proved that the tobacco belonged 
to the growers’ association an injunction 
was granted. A “petticoat defence’ was 
attempted by some of the defendants, the 
grower insisting that the tobacco had been 
grown by the wife, sister or daughter. 


Co-Op Livestock Agencies Grow 


About $200,000,000 worth of business was 
transacted in 1923 by farmer-controlled 
livestock selling agencies, according to pres- 
ent estimates. The Central Co-operative 
at South St. Paul reports an increase in 
business from 13 per cent of total sales on 
the market to 41 per cent during 1923. 


Profitable Cotton Prices : 


That there will be a “cotton famine”’ is the 
prediction made by C. B. Howard, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and he thinks this shortage 
will be in evidence long before the next 
crop is ready for market. 

Cotton co-operatives have been doing . 
well, with prices continuously around thirty . @ ) 
cents a pound, and a Steady demand even 
with some depression in the cotton textile 
business. Certainly the cotton co-ops owe 
something to their friend the boll-weevil. . a | 

The resignation of Carl Williams as active 
president of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange became effective on March 1. Mr. 
Williams: was one of the chief factors in 
bringing the cotton growers back on their 
feet, and his energy and ability have helped 
a lot to make the Exchange what it is. He | 
now returns to his regular job of running our > a , 
respected contemporary, the O ma ; 
Farmer-Stockman. 


Milk, Cream, Cheese 


Optimism prevails in the camp of the New . a 
York Dairymen’s League. The percentage 
of withdrawals of members is not so great 
as in previous years, and recent decisions of 
the New York courts have been expressly 
in favor of co-operatives. The producers’ 
rice on Class 1 milk at the base zone in E 
arch was $2.33 per 100 pounds. 
Three hundred and fifty creameries have ; 
on the marketing agreement of the 3 
innesota Co-operative Creameries’ Asso- . & 
, 
4 


ciation. More than 80,000,000 pounds a 
year are pledged to be sold by these con- 
tracts. 

An increase from 6,125,000 to nearly 
25,000,000 pounds of cheese handled in @ 


ear is the record of the Wisconsin Cheese ~~ = 
Produnets’ Association, whieh completed its _ os 
. first decade of business in 1923. Minnesota 
co-operative creameries and cheese factories be! 
also show heavy gains. ; 
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Journal is published, farm relief 


ap uncontaminated, and with his grip on the 
sper teas yar 
34 popular imagination as strong as ever. 





B: the time this issue of The Farm 


legislation ought to be well on the 

road to enactment, if any is to be enacted, which is not certain. 

Oil, taxation and the bonus having had the right of way, Con- 
gress early in March took up several specific subjects of direct 
rural interest. One was the Norbeck-Burtness bill, providing 
$75,000,000 for the promotion of diversified farming, in the spring 
wheat belt. Another was the McNary-Haugen bill, fathered by 
Secretary Wallace, and popularly known as the Export Corpora- 
tion plan. A third was the disposition of Muscle Shoals, con- 
templating the handing over of the Alabama power and nitrate 
plant to Henry Ford or to some one else. Finally, the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate began hearings on the so- 
called Truth-in-Fabrics bill—a measure in which certain sections 
of the farming community have deep interest. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE and Secretary Wallace are thought 


not to see “eye to eye” on the $100,000,000 Export Corporation 
project. The President’s opposition is supposed to have sprung 
from a belief that the bill is 


mocrats naturally contest this view. 
They declare that as the official leader of the Republican party, 
Coolidge must bear the brunt of the stigma which recent revela- 
tions have placed upon the G.O. P. The President’s refusal to 
dismiss Attorney-General Daugherty, in defiance of the advice of 
Republican leaders like Senators Lodge and Pepper, damaged 
Coolidge with the people, the Democrats contend. Time will 
show who’s right. 
One of the categorical rumors of the moment is that the Presi- 
dent has up his sleeve dramatic action of some sort, designed to 
“electrify” the nation and show that its confidence in him is 
justified up to the hilt. Being a rumor, it probably isn’t so. 


ONGRESS has gone investigation-mad. Capitol Hill's capacity 
for sensation and incrimination seems inexhaustible. Oil 
leases; Daugherty; Shipping Board; army and navy aviation; law 
practise of former Senators and cabinet officials before government 





price-fixing in disguise, al- 
though its supporters deny 
that soft impeachment. Mr. 
Coolidge, throughout the con- 
gressional discussion of the 
McNary-Haugen measure, 
repeatedly described himself as 
“open-minded,” He expressed 
the hope that his views and 
those held by others might 
somehow be “harmonized.” 

Washington, which always 
seethes with gossip—mostly 
irresponsible—and has gossiped 
worse than ever since oil pol- 
luted the atmosphere, has been 
whispering that Wallace would 
leave the Cabinet if the Export 
Corporation bill fell through 
because of Administration 
opposition. 


coedbenc 


LITICIANS thought the 
high spot of President 
Coolidge’s Lincoln Day speech 
in New York was his nerve in 
“talking turkey” on agricul- 














departments; Forbes and the Veterans’ Bureau; Russian propa- 
ganda; propaganda to influence 
congressional action on public 


matters; Edward Bok’s Peace 
Plan; General Wood’s ad- 
ministration in the Philippines, 
and twenty-five or thirty other 
things are the subject of in- 
vestigations either in progress, 
ordered, asked for, or threat- 
ened. It’s a presidential year. 
Anything that will get the Ins 
out and put the Outs in or offer 
the least chance of helping, is 
fair game. 


coadbencs 


EN terse words in Cool- 

idge’s maiden message to 
Congress were: “But I do not 
fayor the granting of a bonus.” 
It looks at this writing as if the 
President would have his 
chance to veto an “Adjusted 
Compensation’’ measure. 
Chances also seem bright that 
he’ll have an opportunity to 
withhold the presidential signa- 
ture from the tax bill. 

‘‘Cal’’ is no stranger to 





tural problems in the very 
heart of High Finance. 
The jaded souls of Man- 





Hard to say which is the worst nuisance 


vetoes. Part of his reputation 
as Governor of Massachusetts 
was veto-made. ‘He vetoed a 








hattan Island aren’t accus- 

tomed to waste much time at banquets or on other speechmaking 
occasions, communing over the woes of the rural brother. The 
President, handed them a timely reminder that Wall Street can’t 
prosper if the crossroads is in distress. He brought home ta his 
metropolitan audience, with one or two homely illustrations, 
that farm and city, after all, are indissolubly linked—that the 
weal of the one is the welfare of the other. 


wwe: 


HE Farm Journal’s presidential preference “Straw Vote’ is 

carefully watched and analytically scrutinized, from week to 
week, by the National Committees of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties at Washington. 

At these General Headquarters of the two leading political 
organizations, the expression of opinion that is being secured by 
The Farm Journal’s men is regarded as symptomatic and signifi- 
cant in the highest degree. The insistence of so many folks in 
plumping for Henry Ford amazes the professional politicians. 
They’re wondering whether it may not herald a call upon the flivver 
king to lead a third party, so irresistible that he might have to 
yield to it, despite his declared belief that the country ought to 


“keep Cal.’ 


NFORMATION reaching the White House from Republican 
‘4 scouts in far-flung regions convinces the President’s friends 
that his stock is still high. It indicates, they assert, that the oil 
mess has not injured him. They are confident he will emerge from it 








famous bill to. raise the salaries 
of members of the Bay State legislature. A year later he vetoed 
a proposition to legalize the manufacture of 2.75 beer. The Ver- 
mont farm boy does not lack nerve. 


coebiencs 


HERE has been just one laugh in the miserable oil business. 

The government’s prosecuting lawyers—Pomerene, of Ohio, 
and Roberts, of Pennsylvania—were assigned quarters in an 
office building which made them next-door and same-floor neigh- 
bors of the local branch of the Standard Oil Company. 


r 


ASHINGTON understands that Edwin Denby, who retired 

from the secretaryship of the navy on account of the oil 
disclosures, is immensely popular in his home state of Michigan. 
Wolverines are talking about sending him to the Senate. 


IR ESME HOWARD, K. C. B., the new British ambassador, 

has officially taken up his duties in Washington. He’s the first 
Roman Catholic England ever stationed in the U. 8, A. Of twelve 
foreigh ambassadors now accredited to Washington, ten are 
pres ol of the Church of Rome—the envoys’of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Cuba, Brazil, Argen Chile 
and Peru. The other two are Wiedfeldt, of Germany, who is a 
Lutheran, and Hanihara, of Japan, who is a Buddhist. 
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tainside, Concia, Mendez lay in state. The shutters remained 
fast: it was continual night within. 

The natives emerged from their houses. On foot they made 
their tedious way, chattering as they went, to the green cottage. 
There were formalities, then that which had been Concia Mendez 
was carried out, wrapped in a blanket of flowers. Headed by the 
priests and the town officials, a long, reverent procession was 
formed of men in black, bare-headed, and black-gowned women. 
They bore the body back to the little town that had loved her- 
first to the old church and then to the shaded burying-ground 
beside it. 

Concia Mendez was about to be lowered to her final bed. The 
priest raised his hand, and the mourners awaited the signal. 

At the outer circle of the 


iB the little green hut on the moun- 


a < ye door of the Americans’ jail was 
flung open. Burroughs and Jimmie 

faced the light with blinking eyes, but 
faces staunch. The crowd burst into cheers. Several men pushed 
their way into the fetid cell and dragged the prisoners out. In 
their seclusion, the accused had become almost accustomed to the 
thought. of murder; but the islanders had forgotten it completely. 
Was not Concia Mendez’ death avenged? 

They had come to atone. They had come to liberate the two 
poor foreign gentlemen. The validity of Morta Nigra’s con- 
fession could not be doubted. Morta Nigra had no motive to lie, 
and he had motive to kill. The governmental senor must have 
been mistaken. They were glad that he and his honorable friend 
were wrong. He could not have meant that they had witnessed 
the murder: his imagination had played him tricks. They grieved 
but little for Morta Nigra—rather, they admired him—but now 
it was time to think of nobody 





congregation, on the are near- 
est the forest land that rose 
back of them, there was a 
commotion. A piercing shriek 
rang from behind the trees 
another and another. An ob- 
ject that became a man beat 
its way in. He waved lean 
arms, and his yellow eyes were 
malevolent. As if with a keen 
- sword, he cut a path through 
the crowd. 

The bewildered men who 
held the body of Concia Men- 
dez, lowered it quickly. Morta 
Nigra brushed them aside and 
peered down. 

“T have been watching you!” 
he cried. 

He had been drenched by 
the recent storm. He was mud 
from head to foot. He was 
undeniably mad, and yet he 
commanded silence. Men and 
women nodded their heads in 
sympathy. Evil as he was, he 
had loved this dancér, and se 
it was but just that now he 
should be heard. 

“T have watched you when 


you thought none could see.’’ He spoke as if he alone had the 
right to be there.- “I have crept to the house where Concia 
Mendez lay asleep for her last sleep.’’ His voice broke in a dry 


sob. “I have listened to what your old women whispered; I have 
heard you speak with hushed voices of the two foreign senors—as 
if they had dared to lay hands on her.”’ 

The officiating priest raised his hand to protest, but the crowd 
would not have the speaker interrupted. 

More like a ghost th: an a man, Morta Nigra continued: 

“Why did I'come? I heard them whisper that Senor Marion 
was dead, and I knew Concia Mendez was free for me. I dogged 
the steps of the illustrious Senor Alvaro, he who spoke my language, 
offering my blind services if he would get me here.”’ 

Now even the priest was listening. The discarded lover, his 
eyes ablaze, went on: 

“T ¢ame back. I climbed te the little green hut. I saw Concia 
Mendez in her doorway, making lace-work. But she trembled 
and turned white when I claimed her; she trembled and prayed 
the four silly, helpless senors to protect her from me. I, in all 
my strength, stood before her—and she would not be mine!” 


E laughed. He looked about wildly, challenging any one to 
4 dissent. He pushed his thick black hair far above the 
triangular scar. 


“She would not have me in life,’ he said. ‘‘She can not choose . 


in death. I have chosen. Senors Gray and Burroughs? Their 
cowardly hands are innocent of her blood. Senors Alvaro and 
Drayton? They looked on. But I—I jumped forward and seized 
the useless gun from the senor’s hand when he would have pro- 
tected her. Three times I fired at her. I—only I—am the slayer 
of Concia Mendez:”’ 
. ~ had pulled a knife from his breast, a great double-edged 
nife 

“With this,” he said, taking his distraught listeners into ‘his 
confidence, ‘‘I one day stole a little of-her blood. Now do I steal 
all of my own!” 

Before any man-of them could realize what he was about to do, 
he had peor the steel into his breast: As a dozen bystanders 
rushed forward to catch him, he toppled into the open grave. 





“1 didn’t mean anybody’d hear me,” he said 


except these illustrious Ameri- 
canos whom they had inad- 
vertently inconvenienced. 

The women and children 
threw flowers, and the small 
boys turned somersaults. The 
mayor made a dignified apology 
in the name of his islanders 
and begged the géntlemen to 
be lenient. Fruits and sweets 
were thrust into their hands. 

There was nothing to do but 
smile in return. nee they 
were over the first shock of it, 
Burroughs and Gray took their 
release with good grace and 
gave thanks. But they could 
secure no news, so full of ac- 
tive reparation were the Vil- 
quesians. What was the cause 
of their acquittal they learned 
only as, leading the parade 
toward the harbor, they ques- 
tioned the beardéd fisherman 
who had condemned them yes- 
terday. Of the men and 
women on the Sea Gull they 
could learn nothing, and the 
Enchantress appedred to be no 
longer in the harbor. 

The mayor bowingly invited them, in an elaborate speech, to 
dine in his humble house and metaphorically handed the keys 
of all the island to them. Jimmie, his fair skin flushing under the 
difficulties of oratory, nevertheless expressed his friendliest senti- 
ments intelligibly enough, tried to say that his companion and he 
were quitting the island with only forgiveness in their hearts, 
and explained that the yacht was already late in leaving and must 
put out at once. He went further and said that he was surprised 
that none of the sailors from the Sea Gull had made any effort 
to free Mr. Burroughs, if not himself, since they must know that 
the owner of their ship could not be guilty of the appalling crime 
that had been committed. 

The mayor was a trifle confused: 

“It regrets me more than I can ever make plain to the gentle- 
men,” he replied, w hile mothers silenced their capering boys 
with resounding slaps, “that, for their own safety, I was required 
to give orders that the men ‘aboard the Sea Gull must remain on 


- their boat.” 


Well, it was all over now, anyhow. Gray and Burroughs 
breathed deep relief when they had dodged and ducked under 
elbows to the edge of the water and at last sat in a small boat, 
which was dexterously pulled from shore. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” they called. 

The people waved delighted farewells. What charming strangers 
these, so acceptably to take their imprisonment! The mayor alone 
looked anxious and waved somewhat absently. 

“He’s got something on his mind,” Burroughs declared. “T’ll 
bet a ten-spot he has.”’ 

Jimmie was scanning the Sea Gull. 

oti don’t see the women,” said he. 

“No,” said Burroughs, “but there’s Bayne, good old boy, 
saluting. Red in the face, too!” 


HEY were climbing the ladder against the yacht’s side— 

Burroughs was tossing the almost forgotten coin of gratitude 
to the islander who had rowed them—they were being pulled 
aboard by their own men—the captain was beside them, apologiz- 
ing for yesterday’s escape of the wireless operator left in his charge, - 
and asking question after question before they could gather 


Continued on page 94 
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that it costs a lot of money to make 


O many folks have the mistaken idea 
plantings of flowers, shrubs aad 
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trees, and that it takes a lot of time to keep such plantings in shape. 





It will take a few hours every month to keep things up, but the 
average farmer can spare that much time for this important work. 


The first thing to do is to give the problem a little study and 
make up your mind what you would like to achieve. Try to get 


an idea of how you would like your home 
to look. 

Most of us associate some shade with 
the ideal country home, the one in which 
we would like to live. But though we 
want the force of the mid-day sun some- 
what softened in midsummer, there 
must not be so much shade that the 
house is dark, nor the air kept out. 

With these ideas in mind, planning for 
the location of trees can begin. It will 
take time for them to grow but they 
might as well get started if they can be 
put in the right place. 


Shade Trees 


Besides giving shade, the trees should be 
so placed as to give as good a view of 
the house as possible from the main 
road. This can usually be done without 
interfering with the needed shade. If 
the whole of the house is shaded it will 
be too dark, and may be damp, -but if 
the trees are located so that at maturity, 
glimpses of the house may be obtained 
between them, the prettiest picture of 
the house will result, and at the same 
time sufficient sunshine will be per- 
mitted to reach it. 

Another important matter to be set- 
tled is the amount of land to be included 
with the house as its setting. This is one 
of the hardest points to solve: satisfac- 
torily, but it is vital to the comfort and 
satisfaction of the whole family. 

It is easy to include too much land in 


the home enclosure and it is also possible to include too little, so 
that it looks ‘and seems as cramped as a city yard. 
large, too much care is required in keeping it neat; while if too 
small, not only does it fail to suggest the comfort that should go 
with the farm home, but its lack of roominess may require an 
excessive amount of time to keep it neat. 

A large part of the open space about the home should be cov- 


ered with grass; and, if well 




















A packet of castor-beans made the difference 
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Beautifying the Home Grounds 
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entrance for both family and visitors. 
f Any attempt to discriminate between 
home folks and callers fails, and the 
result is that practically every one uses the family entrance. 


The Entrance Drive 


If the house has been designed as a farmhouse with the entrance 
near both kitchen and living-room, the problem of locating the 


drive is usuallyseasy; but if the house 
has been planned for town conditions, 
with the front entrancé far from the 
work of the housewife, the problem is 
not so easy; for under such conditions 
the kitchen entrance is almost sure to 
become the main entrance for every 
one. To remedy such a situation a 
modification of the house plan by adding 
another entrance door is often the most 
practical solution. 

Cambined with the entrance drive 
should be a turn that will make possible 
an easy return to the highway, as well as 
direct access to the garage. A neat 
arrangement where practicable is to have 
a circular or oval turn around at the side 
of the house, one side coming close to the 
door the other making a part of the 
direct road from the highway to the 
barns. A direct road from barns to high- 
way is necessary, and it should not come 
too close to the house; thus the sug- 
gested combination is desirable. 


Walks Only Where Needed 


Walks should be provided only where 
actually needed. A good plan is to 
eliminate all walks that are not fre- 
quently used in wet or muddy weather, 
simply walking over the turf in good 
weather. 

About the frame work of drives, walks 
and trees, the homelike touch'must be 
added; masses of foliage at various 
places about the foundations of the 


house, and on the boundaries of the lawn, as well as clumps 
along the drives and walks. 
plants’ placed together to make irregular outlines as seen against 
the house or along the boundaries. 
in width. This is usually best accomplished by mixing several 


These should consist of several 


They should also be irregular 


kinds of plants together in a group and then permitting them 


to grow into one another” instead of keeping them apart in 


separate plantings. 
Sometimes large masses will 





arranged, this can be kept neat 
by running the lawn-mower, 
or even the field mowing- 
machine, over it at frequent in- 
tervals. The most attractively 
arranged lawn lends itself ad- 
mirably to this treatment, as 
needed plantings will be ar- 
ranged largely about the bor- 
ders, leaving the center quite 
open. 

Occasionally, it is possible to 
have a permanent pasture ad- 
joining the lawn, with trees 
scattered through the pasture 
in such a manner as to have a 








lawn-like appearance and have 
it separated from the lawn by 
an inconspicuous fence. Suc 
an arrangement will permit the 
lawn to be much smaller than 
otherwise, and yet give neces- 
sary breadth and openness to 
the appearance of the home. 
The location of the approach 
road from the highway to the 
farmstead not only has an im- 
portant influence on the lawn 
location, but has an even more 
important bearing on the con- 
venience of living. This road 
should provide direct and easy 
communication with the door 
that is used as the main 
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What a ‘change! 








Yet, it is the same place 


be needed to hide the work 
yard or te screen an unsightly 
object. At other places there 
should be no plantings, or only 
low plantings. Above all, there 
should be no specimens or beds 
of shrubs nor flowers in what 

‘would otherwise be an un- 
broken lawn. 

The flowers should be placed 
in a garden of their own. This 
may either be adjoining the 
house, but not om the public 
side, or it may be at a distance 
from the house, enclosed by 
shrubbery plantings or even a 
liedge. Flowers for cutting for 
interior decorating may well be 
grown in rows in the vegetable 
garden where they will be cul- 
tivated with the vegetables. 
The decorative plantings are to 
make the house look at home 
in its surroundings and so be 
an inviting place in which to 
live 


What Plants To Use 


Plants common about the 
homes of the community or 
growing wild in the nearby 
woods should be used. Care 


Continued on page 97 
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Only the Poor Pay Taxes 


ILITICIANS go on the principle that if you can fool all of 

the people some of the time, as you can, and some of the people 

all of the time, as you can, that is plenty for all practical purposes. 

That is why they still have the nerve to tell us that they can 

make the rich pay income taxes by law. And why they are still 
able to gét away with it. 

Fortunately, not everybody is fooled. And as soon as enough 
people learn that only the poor pay real income taxes, we can expect 
to get our tax laws changed to a sound and just basis, for the first 
time in history. 

Meantime, most of the people, fooled most of the time by the 
politicians, keep trying to legislate 


where are we at? Are we paying $50,000,000,000 a year (which is 
the entire national income) for bootleg and moonshine, or are 
these stories of increased wetness a lot of impudent lies? 


How To Read Dickens 


UR luminous newspaper friend Jay E. House complains that 

he is not having any luck reading “David Copperfield’’; he 
has never got David as far as school, and intimates that he does 
not suppose he ever will. 

We sympathize with Jay, because we foolishly read “Oliver 
Twist’’ some thirty years ago, thinking it was a book for boys, and 
the dismal experience killed Cuarites Dickens for us, for a long 

time thereafter. 





taxes onto the rich, and trying to 
figure out why shoes and hardware 
and coal cost so much. 


Takes Honesty and 
- Brains 


§ to’ co-operative selling of farm 
crops, there are only-two argu- 
ments against it. 

“One crowd of business, finan- 
cial, and economic experts says 
co-operative selling is economically 
unsound, But we need pay no at- 
tention to these birds, because 
another crowd, just as expert or 
more so, assure us that it is econom- 
ically sound and all right. 

The second argument is that 
farmers are too ignorant, selfish, 
narrow-minded, dishonest, and 
weak-spined to get together and 
stick together. The crowd who say 
this admit that co-operative selling 
is all right, but they argue that 
farmers have never been able in 
the past to keep from gouging each 
other and getting into a fight, and 





The way to read DicKkEns is to 
start at page 120, and finish the 
book; then you will usually want 
to go back and read the beginning. 
“Bleak House” is the only DickENs 
novel that is a good story almost 
from the start. 


Don’t Know What 
They Want 


HE House of Representatives 
went and rejected the tax-free 
bond amendment to the Constitu- 
tion on February 8. This probably 
kills the amendment as far as this 
session of Congress is concerned. 
The resolution failed by only 
seven votes. A careful analysis 
shows that it was beaten by 
Democratic Congressmen from 
southern states, with eighteen 
Republicans, mostly from the 
northern cities, also voting “No.” 
At least seventy of the negative 
votes were from strictly country dis- 
tricts, and sixty-three from cities. 
Congress seems to object to 





they never can. So why organize 
at all? 

To this second argument there 
is nO answer except to proye it can 





Picture of the man with a small income who is 
happy because he thinks he does not pay any taxes 
to the Government 


lightening the, higher income tax 
rates on wealthy men, although 
most of them do not pay those 
high rates anyway because of in- 








be done by doing it. We can’t 
prove it by getting mad; let’s don’t try that. Let’s prove it by 
organizing ourselves, keeping our tempers, keeping our contracts, 


keeping our wits about us, and sticking. If we can do this we can . 


make the experts look sick. 


Let Uncle Samuel Try . ; 


E do not like the McNary-Havaen plan to add fifty cents 

a bushel to domestic wheat prices, for two reasons which are 
closely related: first, because it involves the Government in 
private business where it seldom does anything but harm; and 
second, because the Government will be trying to do for wheat- 
growers what wheat-growers would much better be doing for 
themselves. 

Nevertheless Henry-C. Wa.iace and several other level- 
headed men think the flan worth trying, and it is certainly the 
most practical and scientific of any of the schemes for immediate 
aid to the distressed wheat producers. It is not very good, but 
the other schemes are far worse. Let’s try it a year or two anyway. 


A Little Problem in Wetness 


IHE next time one of the ‘“wet’’ crowd tells you that under 

prohibition this country is “wetter than ever before,” ask 
him this: ‘ i 

If the people of the United States drank 2,000,000,000 gallons 

of alcoholic liquor in 1916, as they did; and if the present average 

price of booze is only $25 a gallon, which is a low estimate—then 


vestments in tax-free bonds. Yet 
this very same Congress refuses to take the necessary steps to 
make bond interest taxable. Can you beat that? 


Who’s Back of The Farm Journal? * 


Yana thence suspicious subscriber from the state of Missouri 
wrote last week to notify us that “if you have not sold out 
your Biz to the American Legion or the 3 Ks,’”’ we could keep on 
sending him The Farm Journal. Otherwise not. 

We have no idea why this citizen is down on the boys of 
1917-18 and the Ku Kluxers, but we hastened to assure him that 
neither of these organizations has the slightest interest in this 
magazine. And for the benefit of all Missouri and everybody else 
who cares to know, here are some more.interests The Farm Journal 
does not represent: 

Wall Street - The German Potash Trust 

LW. W. The Packers 

Pennsylvania Railroad Anti-Saloon League 

Standard Oil Henry Ford 

We have never borrowed a cent from Harry Sinciatik, nor 
have we any oil leases or land promotion schemes at Teapot 
Dome or anywhere else. Furthermore, this business is owned by 


its stockholders, has no other publications, big or little, and has - 


never sold a share of stock to or borrowed any money from any 


subscriber at any time. We do not owe a cent to any bank. 
In short, The Farm Journal is in the happy position — 


where we can speak our mind freely, and we intend to. 
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had obtained by the 
use of nitrogen fertil- 
izer would have been 
secured more cheaply 
by the use of potash. 
He declared that com- 
mercial nitrogen at cur- 
rent prices was worse 
than worthless in rota- 
tions which included 
clover. 

Finally, Ross showed 
that the practise of the 
Experiment Stations in 
comparing their fer- 
tilizer test plats with 
plats which received 
no fertilizer whatever 
was ridiculously un- 
sound, and that the 
only proper comparison 
was with a plat which 
received the maximum 
quantity of all three 
fertilizing elements. 

Other articles fol- 
lowed the first, with 
additional facts, proofs, 
and details, and later 
Ross published addi- 
tional evidence from 
the tests of other Ex- 
periment Stations, and 
took up such related 
subjects as the effects 
of lime, the inoculation 
of clover, the use of 
fertilizers in potato 
rotations, mineral fer- 
tilizers as compared 
with manure, etc. 


Immediate War 


You may suppose that 
such an assault on the 
sacred theories of the 
soil chemists in the 
colleges could not go 
unansweted, and for 
six months Ross was 
busy answering the at- 
tacks of soil specialists, 
some of them of high 
standing, some other- 
wise. 

One eminent scientist 
(whose name we will 
mercifully withhold) 


wrote angrily in another farm paper that Ross’s famous 1: 2.08 
fertilizer formula should not be accepted, because we have no 
assurance that some other formula might not give better results; 
which is the same as saying that if we walk down the road and 
some stranger offers us a ten-dollar gold piece, we must on no 
account take it, because if we went along farther we might meet 
somebody who would give us twenty dollars! 
At the end of a year, the battle was over. 


| Howe 


HOSE readers of The Farm Journal who. have been on our 
[['sstscrotion list since October of 1919 are familiar with the 
fact that in many issues since that time we have 

articles by a certain A. B. Ross, on the general subject of soil 
fertility, crops, and fertilizers. 

' The very first article of Ross’s was a bold declaration that the 
teachings of the Experiment Stations and Agricultural Colleges 
on the use of nitrogen fertilizers were at odds with the results of 
their own field tests. He announced that the results which they 
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tion, to the best of our knowledge. 
carried» * 
ever since. 
but he is greatly respected. 


Ross’s 14 Points 


(1) A sound system of agriculture must increase the productivity 
of the soil, or at least maintain it. 


Counting profits while production of crops is falling is a 
dangerous self-delusion. 


Counting profits on a single crop of a rotation is unsound; 
counting profits per ton of manure or per dollar spent for 
fertilizers is a mild form of insanity; the only true profits 
unit is the net profit per acre per rotation. 


No rotation is sound if another one will produce greater net 
profit per acre per rotation. 


Every sound rotation must include at least one legume, 
preferably clover. 


All crops must have fertilizer—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. The sole purpose of’ supplying fertilizers is to 
feed the plants—not to “‘balance”’ the soil. 


Nearly all soils will produce more when supplied with phos- 
phoric acid and potash in the form of manure or minerals. 


Lime increases the efficiency of manure and mineral fer- 
tilizer, and helps the formation of nitrates in the soil. 


When clover is properly treated and fertilized, sufficient 
nitrogen will be fixed in the soil for the needs of any of our 
usual rotations; and any money spent at present prices for 
commercial nitrogen in such rotations will always be greater 
than the additional crop return. 


The only sound way to learn to fertilize a given farm is to 
carry out side-by-side tests on that farm. The standard for 
comparison must be a plat supplied with a full ration of 
phosphoric acid and potash for the whole rotation. 


In making fertilizer tests the best guide is the record of results 
of Experiment Station tests. The longest, most careful, 
most comprehensive, and therefore most trustworthy tests 
of fertilizers in rotations containing clover are those of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois. 


The most trustworthy tests show that a fertilizer containing 
only phosphoric acid and potash, in the proportions of 
1:2.08, returns a larger net profit per acre per rotation than 
any other that has been tried, in rotations including clover. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(S) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


10) 


12) 


(13) A more productive and profitable formula than 1: 2.08 


( 


may be found. 
The greatest economy and consequent net profit is secured 
by buying only pure, high-grade mineral fertilizer elements, 
and mixing them at the point of use. 


14) 


himself. 
Ross has never been 
* 




































































obliged to retract or modify one single statement, figure, or deduc- 
We have been much amused 
at the thick silence that has brooded over the Experiment Stations 
Evidently Ross may not be loved in certain quarters, 


Furthermore, Ross’s principles have stood up in practise. 
Every additional bulletin that has come from the Experiment 
Stations has confirmed the truth of the earlier studies. 
who have applied the Ross formulas have greatly profited thereby. 


Farmers 


During all this time 
there has never been 
any attempt made to 
collect and draw up 
in brief form an out- 
line or digest of just 
what Ross’s teachings 
are. Many of Our 
Folks have written to 
ask for this, and we 
have given them the 
information more or 
less completely. The 
“14 Points” on this 
page, however, repre- 
sent the first effort 
that has been made to 
state clearly, simply, 
and briefly what Ross 
has taught. The dif- 
ferent points have been 
checked and rechecked 
for accuracy and for 
completeness. 


About Potash 


Every one of Our Folks 
who uses any kind of 
rotation of field crops 
can profitably study 
the “14 Points.’’ They 
cover the essential ele- 
mentsin profitable gen- 
eral farming, as far as 
production of maxi- 
mum crops at mini- 
mum cost is concerned. 
And let it fever be 
forgotten that in the 
farming business pro- 
duction and selling are 
as closely related as in 
any form of manufac- 
turing—if not more so. 
Productien at the low- 
est cost per unit is as 
importantas sale at the 
highest price per unit. 

If there should be 
only one idea remain- 
ing with the reader of 
this page, we should 
like it to be this: The 
cheapest source of ni- 
trogen is from legume 
plants, and the price 
of commercial nitrogen 
must be cut at least 


in half before it begins to compete with clover; commercial potash, 
even at the prices charged by the German monopoly, is the key 
to profitable farming on hundreds of thousands of farms. 
Inquiries from farmers as to how these principles may be ap- 
plied on their own farms are welcomed, and will be-answered by 
The Farm Journal’s National Service, or if necessary by Mr. Ross 
We should be glad, too, te receive inquiries or criticisms 
from soil scientists or others, if temperate and informed. 
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work of making and using films was 








* OOK farming” may have 16,000,- = 

B 000 advocates and as many OC: 
traducers, but it has been dis- 

placed in a good many places by something new. The new some- 

thing is “film farming.” 

Already there are thousands, tens of thousands, of farmers who, 
through watching a motion picture, have learned some new kink, 
got some new light on better ways of making the old farm pay, of 
making the farm home more comfortable for mother and the kids, 
of repelling the various foes and fungi that puncture the pocketbook. 
That is certain. The United States Department of Agriculture 
has signed and documentary proof of it in letters from users of its 
better farming films. Here are a few extracts from such letters: 

“We want to thank you for the use of the film, ‘Beets from Seed 
to Sugar Bowl.’ It has awakened considerable interest in the possi- 
bilities of growing beets in this vicinity on a larger scale.’’-—From 
the secretary of a commercial club in Minnesota. 





**The film, ‘Birds of a Feather,’ will have its own weight in assisting 
us to get the farmers of the county to standardize their poultry and 
equip themselves with more up-to-date poultry-houses.’-—From a 
county agent in Pennsylvania. 


“‘We have shown these films (five reels dealing with sack-and-bulk 
handling of grain) an average of four nights a week, principally to 
farm bureau centers, commercial clubs, chambers of commerce, etc.. 
and I figure approximtaly 15,000 people have seen them. Asa result 
of our work, several new concrete bulk-handling elevators are now 
under construction, built, paid for and operated by members of the 
farm bureaus in the localities mentioned.. The most important ele- 
ment in getting this activity under way this season has been the 
help of the U. S. Department of Agriculture motion pictures to 
explain the ways and methods used elsewhere, and which I doubt 
could be explained in any 
other way.’’—From a farm 


aV, begun ten years ago in an experimental 
way, but finally the work passed the 


experimental stage. Recently the motion picture work was made’ 


® separate unit of the department’s work, and was quartered ina 
new up-to-date laboratory building. Today the Department of 
Agriculture is making more extensive use of motion pictures than 
any other agency of the Federal Government; it has the largest 





hats. # ~* 


A “‘giant grasshopper.” A piece of trick camera work by the 
department 


library of educational agricultural films in the world, and it is the 
largest maker of such films; it is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, producers of educational films in general. 

In the past year or two there has been a striking increase in the 
known audience reached by 
these films. 





bureau film service man in 

California. 

“Our success in club meet- 
ings this summer has been due 
largely to the motion pic- 
tures.’’—From an agricultural 
extension worker in North 
Carolina. 

“The film, ‘Good-by Boll- 
Weevil,’ was shown at Lado- 
nia, Tex., under auspices of 
the First National Bank; 211 
persons. present, 75 per cent 
farmers, 25 per cent business 
men; after showing, twenty- 
three poisoning machines and 
one car of calcium arsenate 
were ordered, merchants sell- 
ing both at cost. Report 
states, ‘picture did incalcu- 
lable good. Woke our people up.’ "’—From head of boll-weevil control 
Jorces. 

“Tf it were not for the able assistance of ‘Out of the Shadows’ 
and ‘Exit Ascaris,’ we could make but little headway in area tubercu- 
losis eradication, and in spreading the gospel of better pigs.’’-—From 
livestock commissioner of a Middle West livestock exchange. 

And so on. The man who prides himself on being called the 
“head barnyard Griffith’ of the agricultural movies has collected 
quite a stack of such letters in what is labeled, ‘testimonial file.’’ 

The United States Department of Agriculture was the first 
government organization in this country, and probably in the 
world, that went seriously into the use of educational films. The 





Filming an indoor scene showing the work of: the Insecticide 
and Fungicide Board 








The county agricultural agent identifies a new plant pest 


An Audience of 9,000,000 


The audience, as actually re- 
ported for 1922, was 1,937;570. 
The audience, as actually re- 
ported for the fiscal year 1923, 
was 4,460,077. Allowance may 
be necessary for possible exag- 
geration on the part of some 
exhibitors, but such an allow- 
ance is balanced by the fact 
that many users failed to report 
their showings. Besides, there 
are no figures available as to the 
actual number of people reached 
by the films that have been 
e bought by co-operating or out- 
side institutions. Since the purchased films outnumber those 
owned and circulated by the Department, and since many of the 
purchasers are known to be actively and constantly circulating 
the films to large audiences, the 1923 figures reported above may 
safely be doubled. Nine million people is a pretty fair audience. 

In a great many ways, making agricultural movies is similar to 
the great industry that centers in Hollywood. The same kinds 
of cameras are used—with the same film, fade-outs, and double 
exposures, and so forth. 


Truth Paramount 


But there are some striking differences—a foremost one being 
that any statement appearing in Uncle Sam’s films must be the 
double-distilled and honest-to-goodness truth. Every fact must 
be amply verified before it is presented to the public. This leads 
to the danger of a prosy material, but is balanced by the constant 
effort for a striking method of treatment. In a good many cases, 





‘it is believed, a satisfactory balance between the two desirable 


qualities has been struck. A fair proportion of the films have 
been accused of being entertaining as well as instructive, and the 
present tendency is to cause the new films to merit this charge. 


Few Real Farm Actors 


Another difference from the commercial films is that the agricul- 
tural movies have not—as yet—developed any striking luminaries 
of the same brilliancy as those whose names are blazed forth in 
electric lights on Broadway and many a main street. And the 
reason why is simply that the ‘barnyard Griffiths’ have never 
yet found a professional actor who can fill acceptably the part of 
a farmer. For a man to portray the part of a farmer, he must be 
a farmer. That is the secret of the really good characterizations 
that appear in some of the department’s “story pictures.” The 
characters atnge 4 lived their parts while the cameras were clicking. 

The ‘pictures that have been produced up to this time—172 
subjects—cover many of the major lines of work in which the 


Continued on page 97 
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I will not say that we will bind our- 





selves to any particular line of action. 





OR any one to tell all the facts in Ne 
detail about the struggle which has OG: 
kept dairy farmers in the New 
York milk shed on tenter-hooks all this winter would take all the 
space in a good many issues of The Farm Journal. 
In order that you may know what the fight is about, who is 


fighting which, the objectives, etc., I will explain briefly that there . 


is a Milk Conference Board made up of representatives of the 
firms which retail milk to consumers in New York City. 

The two most prominent firms are Borden’s Farm Products 
Company and the Slawson-Decker Company, the latter selling 
milk under the name Sheffield Farms. When the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association plan was put up to the milk 
distributors the various companies decided to break bread with 
the newcomer. -Whether they approved the plan or not, I can 
not say; the point is, they accepted 


Wy 
10) 

We will buy nothing but League milk 
as long as it suits our purpose to do so. In other words, as long 
as we are assured of a sufficient and satisfactory supply of League 
milk, we will continue to buy it.’’ 


A New System Versus a Personality 


When you boil the thing down, it looks-like a fight between a 
new idea in marketing agricultural products and the old system— 
between loyalty to a principle and loyalty to an individual. The 
individual dies, and his friends, much as they may love his memory, 
must seek a new allegiance. If the principle is sound, it will live, 
and men can continue to conduct their business under it indefinitely. 
And on the other hand, there is the personality of Loton 
Horton, the patriarch of Sheffield 





it. Sheffield Farms went in with 
the rest and bought pooled milk 
until April 1, 1922, when they re- 
fused to continue under the League 
arrangements. A number of dealers 
went out with them and there has 
been war ever since. Borden’s 
stayed with the League. 


Sheffield Farms and the 
Non-Poolers 
Sheffield Farms organized their 
producers into the Sheffield Farms 
Producers’ Association; another 
group of the producers adopted the 
name of the Non-Pooling Dairy- 
men’s Co-operative Association and 
incorporated; these men are com- 


both contestants. 


come about. 





HE milk war which Mr. Rommel discusses in this 
article is, in brief, a scrap between the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association and the Sheffield 
‘Farms business, with two smaller producer organiza- 
tions standing by and taking a punch impartially at 


If it were not for the importance of the thing, and 
the heavy losses it is causing all dairymen, we would 
be inclined to say ‘‘Well, it’s a dandy fight, and most 
interesting to watch; three cheers for the winner!”’ 

As it is, however, we can not feel so light-hearted 
about it. Defeat of the League seems unlikely to us; 
it would be a disaster to the dairy business that we 
do not believe dairymen themselves will permit to 


Farms. Here is a splendid type of 
the farm products executives who 
have made history in this country 
during the last half-century.’ He 
has many traits in common with 
old ‘‘Nels’’ Morris—shrewd, strong, 
rugged, hard-hitting, honest, a 
sturdy friend and a never-quitting 
enemy. For fifty years a factor in 
the milk trade of New York, he is 
a thorough believer in the estab- 
lished ways of doing things, and he 
has the reputation of not including 
any kind of co-operation in his 
creed. 

Horton is a benevolent autocrat 
and proud of it; he is proud of the 
—j fact that among his patrons are 








monly called’ the ‘Non-Poolers” 
and sell milk to any one except Borden’s, which firm buys only 
pooled milk. 

A third group of locally owned and organized co-operatives 
formed the-Eastern States Milk Producers, Inc., the local plants 
being responsible for their own operations and the central organi- 
zation keeping the locals in touch with market conditions. There 
are several more smaller producers’ organizations or units, but 
these three, with the Dairymen’s League, comprise the four leading 
producers’ groups—all, as a matter of fact, competing with each 
other. These minor groups come nearest to being the innocent 
bystanders, if there are any of such in the scrap. 

The rivalry of these main groups has often all the intensity of 
a religious revival, and there is just about as much brotherly love 
and Christian charity exhibited as in a church row. The milk 
war of the winter months was disastrous. 


Milk Price Shot to Pieces 


The League says that Sheffield Farms started it; Sheffield Farms 
claims that its flat price returns more net to farmers than League 
members receive. Be that as it may, the fact remains that pro- 
ducers for the New York City market figure they got less for their 
milk last winter than it cost them. Is there any reason to say 
more than that and prove it? 

The League December base price was $2.23 per 100 pounds, less 
thirteen cents deducted. The cash that League members got for 
3 per cent grade B milk in the 201-210 mile zone in December 
was $2.10. The Sheffield Farms flat price in December was $2.63. 
It costs $2.50 to $2.75 to produce winter milk in the New York 
milk shed. Even the Sheffield price is barely sufficient to cover 
costs under the most economical methods of production. 

Neither side is giving any quarter in this fight. The League is 
determined to hold its New York City fluid milk market and will 
force Sheffield Farms to make butter if they can. Sheffield Farms 
will keep the League out and won’t manufacture butter if that 
ean be avoided. There you are—the scrap in a nutshell. 


Renewing the League Contracts 


While various suggestions have been made, no definite steps are 
likely to be taken toward getting the contending forces together 
until the February contract-renewal campaign of the Dairymen’s 

ue is over. This article is being written early in March, 
before the results of that campaign are known. There are about 
60,000 active contracts now in the hands of the League; some 
farmers will not renew, but the League declares that withdrawals 
have been moderate, and that more than 50,000 contracts will be 
in force on April 1, the renewal date. 

. report was in circulation in January that Borden’s would 
begin buying non-pool milk on April 1. I asked P. D. Fox, presi- 
dent of the Borden’s Farm Products Company about this. He 
said, “That report is absolutely without foundation. Of course, 


families that have been sending 
milk to his company from the same farm for three generations, 
and he honestly believes that farmers can not be paid as much 
net money on the average for their milk under the League classi- 
fied system as under the Sheffield flat pres system. That he 
could withdraw from his relations with the League, take most of 
his farmer patrons with him and form them into an independent 
producers’ organization, is clear evidence both of his forceful and 
attractive personality and of upright character. 


Overhead Costs and Private Profits 


Loton Horton believes in economical management and inexpen- 
sive overhead; he thinks it wild extravagance that any one should 
charge eight eents a hundred pounds for overhead costs in selling 
milk. He contends that the,marketing cost of the Sheffield Pro- 
ducers’ Association for $12,000,000 worth of milk which they sold 
him last year was less than one-quarter cent a hundred pounds, 
but he says nothing about his own company’s profits. 

Can the Dairymen’s League pay as good or better prices to its 
members as are paid by “old-line’”’ companies like Sheffield Farms 
without increasing retail milk prices to a point that cuts down con- 
sumption? That is the crux of the whole matter. If so, then 
the League will win the fight. Apparently more than 50,000 
active milk-producing farmers will stand by the League; Borden’s 
will continue to sell League milk exclusively if they can get it in 
sufficient quantity. So it looks as if it was up to the ue. The 
League, not Loton Horton ef Sheffield Farms, nor Borden’s, nor 
even the Non-Poolers Association, is the apostle of the new order 
in the New York milk trade and the merit of its gospel is going to 
be decided, not on abstract grounds, but on the League’s ability 
to make good financially. 


The League Is Confident and Growing 


One of the biggest assets the League has is the fact that its business 
is growing. From the low point of 400 cans daily during the 
summer of 1922, when Sheffield Farms walked out, the receipts 
reached 13,000 cans daily during December last. In January the 
League purchased the Empire State Dairy Company, which gave 
the League third place in New York City as retailer of milk, but 
immediately sold the city distributing plants acquired by this 
purchase to Borden’s. It is announced that the League is not 
yet ready to go into the delivery business. The Empire Sta 

country receiving stations are retained by the League. By 


How Does the Balance Sheet Look? 


I handed the latest financial statement of the Dairymen’s League 

to my banker and asked him what he thought of it. After studyin 

it carefully, he said: ‘“That’s a good statement. It’s a liqui 

statement. Most of their assets can be realized on quickly and I 

notice that they don’t list “good-will” among their assets, as many 
Continued on page 78 
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Managing the Trees 


By G. A. Whipple 





This article deals with management of 





This is the second of several articles by o— 








Mr. Whipple on the growing of timber 
by farmers. There is so much land that 
is too poor to grow ordinary farm crops at a profit, and yet is 
plenty good enough to grow trees, that it is a great pity to use it 
for anything but wood production. 





trees which may already be standing on 
your farm—the usual farm woodlot. A 
previous article was on the subject of planting young trees for a 
new forest. The next article, on co-operative marketing of the 
wood crop, will appear in an early issue. 





own taxes and interest on its 

value, it isn’t doing what it 
should toward making the farm 
pay. Making the woodlot pay is 
the object of woodlot management. 
The essentials of proper manage- 
ment are usually ignored by the 
owner, more because nobody on that 
farm ever bothered with it than 
because he would not like to make 
it a source of income. In most sec- 
tions the trees have taken care of 


|: your woodlot does not pay its 








solutions through the delicate root 
hairs. Many foresters believe mois- 
ture to be more important in its 
influence on the growth than light. 

On sandy and gravelly soils we 
need trees which will thrive on little 
moisture, such as the Scotch, Nor- 
way or pitch pine. _Hickories and 
black eh can stand drought com- 
paratively well, but on account of 
their deeply penetrating root sys- 
tems the soil must be deep. White 
cedar, white pine, larch, spruce, 








themselves, and farm owners have 
not. gotten used to thinking of wood 
as & crop. 

Growing wood resembles the 
growth of all other plant life. When 
the forest-crop idea is once ac- 
cepted by the farmer, the need of 
scientific handling is easily appre- 
ciated. The average annual pro- 
duction per acre of farm woodlands 
is less than 100 board feet, and the 
timber production of these lands 
can be increased at least 200 per 
cent; hence the loss through neglect 
of the woodlot is tremendously im- 
portant to the farmer. 

Management of the woodlot is 
an art as well as a science. It re- 
quires observation, experience, and 
individual handling, but after the 
basic principles are understood, the 
instinct of what to do with the wood 
crop is the natural gift of every true 
grower of soil products. Few wood- 
lots present exactly the same prob- 
lems. Conditions differ greatly in 
communities not far apart. The 
natural tendency for pine repro- 
duction in New Hampshire is more 
pronounced than in the Adiron- 
dacks, and forest land in Pennsyl- 
vania again differs in its productive characteristics from both New 
Hampshire and the Adirondacks; the South from the North, and 
the West from the East. But there are some general principles 
which are useful wherever farm woodlots are found. 


Food, Water, and Sunlight 


Hardwood trees as a rule demand from one-half to one-quarter of 
the soil fertility that field crops demand. No tree will grow with- 
out food. Conifers, usually called “evergreens,’’ require still less 
fertility, and only from one-sixth to one-tenth of the moisture 
needed ed by hardwood trees. The soil must be deep enough to sup- 
port trees, although certain species like the spruce will grow on 
shallow soils. If the depth of soil is less than two feet, trees will 
suffer from drought and windfall. 

Ninety per cent of the rapidly growing parts of a tree are 
composed of water, and all the plant-food must be taken in 


In thinning the woodlot, the removal of the crooked, 

large-headed beech will give the more valuable tulip 

poplar on one side, and the white ash on the other, 

more room and growing space. The removal of the 

hopelessly surpassed hemlock, beech and maple will 

give those that are left increased food material, soil, 
moisture and growing energy 





Untrimmed aspen and cherry. Worthless brush land 
should be heavily cut or clear cut and planted 


ash, ‘bassw ood, maple and tulip 
require considerable moisture in the 
oil in order to do well. 

* Most trees can stand more shade 
during the earlier than during the 
later years of their life. The light 
that a given species demands has a 
great deal to do with the type of 
cutting which should be made. 
Beech, sugar-maple, spruce, hem- 
lock, and balsam require less light. 
Hickory, poplar, tulip, walnut, 


tamarack require more light. Red 
oak, white oak, ash, basswood, and 
white pine come in between these 
two extremes. The grower must 
consider what chance a young tree 
of any species has to grow up 
through the cover of old trees. 
White pine, for instance, would 
stand a poor chance in a moder- 
ately shaded forest floor, while 
spruce would do very well. 


When Is Harvest Time? 


The majority of woodlots may be 
classified as (1) mature timber with 
young trees of various ages; (2) 
second-growth forests that have 
followed lumbering or fire; (3) 
young spruce or pine plantations and brush lots. 

Land having mature timber is sometimes cut clear, except for 
the leaving of about twenty seed trees to the acre. Or it may be 
cut clear and replanted artificially. But the best management of 
the mature farm forest calls for successive thinnings over a period 
of several winters, taking the dead and diseased trees first and ‘the 
oldest sound timber during the first cuttings. When the mer- 
chantable timber has been removed, the next thinning should not 
take place until the younger trees have developed to market size. 
The interval between cuttings, therefore, depends on the rate of 
growth. This method of repeated cuttings has advantages. It 
opens up the woodlot, and allows the younger trees which are 
left to grow more rapidly. It permits the work to be distributed 
over a number of seasons. It allows the sale of small amounts 
of timber in local markets. It supplies a more steady income, 

Continued on page 104 








Market conditions would probably control the 


cut of this area 


An example of the waste in 
leaving big stumps 


A Sennlbebed tract where ‘heise times as many 
seed trees should be left 


Scotch pine, Norway pine, and - 
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America Owes Much to Modern 


Farm Equipment 


URING the winter of 1778, when General 
Washington was in command of the first 


army of American independence, the little _ 


band of patriots nearly starved to death at 
Valley Forge. Only 10,000 men, and the 
colonists could hardly feed them! 


Yet the great American army of 1918 did not know the 
smallest fear ofhunger. Here were four million soldiers, 
two million of them on foreign soil 3,000 miles away, and 
America could feed them and nearly all the other armies, 
too. Besides, she could man the industries which turned 
out the —— quantity of manufactured supplies ever 
produced in a like period of time. 


Something had wrought a wonderful change in the 
power of the nation. It had not been done by skyscrapers, 
or railroads, or electricity. It was something deeper and 
more elemental. The simple fact is that ‘he nation had 
improved its agriculture, the basic industry of life. 


In colonial days, with the crude hand tools of farming, 
it took ninety out of every hundred of the population to 
raise but the barest of food essentials. Today farm 
machines have released two-thirds of the people for 
other industries, and the remaining third are feeding 
the world. 


Wherever modern labor-saving farm machines are in 
general use, there you will find the benefits of civilization 
—cities, industries, modern improvements, education 
and contentment. Take away modern farm machines 
and you have primitive life, ignorance, poverty and 
famine. 


That Is Why No Industry Stands 
Ahead of the Farm Equipment 
Industry in Service to the Nation 


* * ® 


Farm machine manufacturers have always sought to 
lighten the burdens of the farmer, to shorten the time 
=" for a given operation, and to increase crop 

ield. Length of service is another important factor. 

wenty to twenty-five years of life in the hardest kind of 
work, under the widest variety of unfavorable conditions, 
is not exceptional in farm machines—it is what the 
farmer expects. 


The industry has always built for rugged strength and 
utmost simplicity, providing adjustments for varying con- 
ditions and supporting all with an ganna ey service 
of repairs. It has been ready with repairs for every 
machine and implement, no matter how old. Having 
sprung from the farm and grown up with farming the 
industry has worked in intimate relationship with the 
problems of field and farmstead. 
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The crude farming tools of colonial 
days—the wooden if. , the cradle, 
the flail, the sickle, and the hoe. 


Of late years the era of mechanical power has come 
into farming. Tractor and engine power has been linked 
with field and belt machines, adding tremendously to the 
producing capacity of men, machines and land. Farm 
machines today are conquering obstacles which appeared 
insurmountable. twenty years ago, and they are at the 
same time helping our farmers support an increased 
population of thirty million more Americans. The stamina 
that is built into farm machines—coupled with the ever- 
ready service of the farm machine dealers—has kept 
agriculture abreast of the times. 


* * * 


During the advance of efficient farming, it has been 
absolutely necessary that liberal service be furnished b 
men who knew the machines. Service as rendered wit 
Jarm machine sales has a very positive, definite, cash 
value from the farmer's point of view and should be so 
considered by him. To begin with, he pays less money, 

nd for pound, for the machines that do his work than 

e pays for any other similar manufactured article he 
buys. On top of this great advantage in favor of his farm. 
equipment investment, he receives service of more use 
and value to him than he finds among all the other lines 
with which he is familiar, 


* ® x 


As these words are being read, farm operating equip- 
ment, embodying the latest improvements for conserving 
labor and time and increasing yield, is being shipped to 
dealers everywhere so as to be ready when needed. 
These dealers, thousands of whom handle the McCormick- 
Deering lines, are quietly laying in a carefully selected 
variety of spare parts, totaling for the entire nation a 
value of many millions of dollars. Machines, repairs 
stocks, and facilities for expert, rapid handling during the 
rush of the harvest season are being made ready many 
months in advance. This is a vital work of great ma 
nitude, yet tt is but a part of the everyday service t, 
Jarmer has learned to depend upon from the industry. 
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From 


Old 
New 
~ overnight ! 


Your short cut to a smarter, 








newer car—is Kwickwork. 2 
hours to brush it on; and a 
few more to dry. Result— 
your car gets back the 
glories of its showroom days. 
Kwickwork will wearas well 
as it looks—for Kwickwork 
hardens into a finish that is 
as durable as it is beautiful. 
Choice of the favored colors. 
Ask your paint and varnish 
dealer about Kwickwork— | 
or send the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois 


2600 Federal St. Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


AUTO ENAMEL 
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other Standard Varnish Products 
on which you want information. 
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Koverflor, the 

liquid floor covering 
Satinette, the Elastica 
china-like enamel Varnishe 


Please send me the Kwickwork Book, contain- 
ing jes of Kwickwork colors. 
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Chickens as Mortgage Lifters 


By Josephine Wylie 
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HEN you mention mortgage lifters 
and money getters, F. L. Ryan, of 
Beaver, Iowa, has a lot to say for 


chickens, aside from the satisfaction he 
gets from his flock of high-producing hens. 
In 1920, his Brown Leghorns paid off the 
last dollar of farm indebtedness and every 
year since have provided a net income of 
from $4,000 to $5,000. And this at a time 
when other farm products were not making 
money. 

There was a time, shortly after Mr. 
Ryan married Mrs. Ryan, and the two of 


exactly like the one now used. These, to- 
gether with a number of small-capacity 
incubators, will bring the total of chickens 
to approximately 30,000 every three weeks. 
A regular hot-water furnace heats each of 
the large incubators. Some one must be 
on hand every minute to watch the in- 
cubators when they are going, particularly 
as the hatching time draws near. 

“We aim to keep about 4,000 or 5,000 
baby chicks for ourselves every spring, 
culling them down to a thousand or 1,500 
layers,’’ Mr. Ryan told me recently. ‘“The 











them set up housekeeping on a rented 
farm, when the chickens weren’t counted 
on for much more than necessary clothes 
and maybe -a much needed piece of 
furniture. % 

That was eighteen years ago. Then one 
afternoon Mrs. Ryan visited a neighbor 
and helped her gather the eggs. She 
noticed that nearly all of the eggs were 
white and large and even, although the 
poultry on the farm consisted of 100 mixed 
and mongrel hens 


Where more than a thousand hens prove their laying ability annually 


rest we ship. We couldn’t supply our 
orders by half this last spring. The 
letters came in stacks all through March. 
Once Mrs. Ryan and I sat up till almost 
morning answering letters refusing baby 
chicks.” Mrs. Ryan is the secretary of 
the business as well as the bookkeeper 
and first assistant in the poultry yards. 

A heavy mulch of straw with scratch 
feed underneath is kept on the floor of the 
poultry-house during laying season and 
during the summer 





and sixty purebred 
Brown Leghorns. She 
made a count and 
found that forty of 
the eggs were pure 
white and had there- 
fore been laid by the 
purebred fowls — as 
against a dozen dark 
and various-sized 
eggs attributed to 
the mongrel hens. 





and late fall the 
chickens are allowed 
to range over seed- 
ings of barley and 
rye. ‘Laying hens 
must range freely to 
be good producers is 
Mr. Ryan’s belief. 
Up through the 
years since 1905, 
which was the year 
the Ryans began 








This incident con- 
vinced Mrs. Ryan 
that she wanted to 
raise purebred fowls and she went right 
home and won her husband to her con- 
vietions. Now, during the laying season, 
Mr. Ryan reckons his weekly egg produc- 
tions in hundreds of dozens. Two 
hundred dozen is the size of an average 
load hauled twice a week to a man eight 
miles distant, who packs and ships the 
eggs to the New York market. Mr. Ryan 
says he does not have time to put them 
up in the dozen-size 
cartons required for 
this long-distance 
shipping. He receives 
twelve cents above 
the market price on 
all eggs sold for 
market. 

The hatching of 
baby chicks has got- 
ten to be a big part 
of the business. The 
demand for the 
Ryan baby chicks 
last’ spring was so 
much greater than 
the supply that they 
decided to increase 
, their incubator ca- 
poaey another year. 

efore the first of 
February they will 
install another 
12,000-egg incubator, 





The hatchery housing two 12,000-egg 
incubators 





Some of the Ryan chickens ready for 
shipment 


with purebred fowls, 
they*have culled 
carefully and tire- 
lessly. ‘‘We aim toward birds that are 
perfect on color as well as good layers,” 
remarked Mr. Ryan. ‘To do this we cull 
three times; the first time for laying 
ability, the second time for color and the 
third time for both.” Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ryan are expert cullers and always on 
hand at a community culling demonstra- 
tion to learn new methods. 

“We can’t afford to miss anything that 
might mean improv- 
ing our flock,’ said 
Mrs. Ryan. “We 
read and study every 
reliable source of in- 
formation and we 
like especially to read 
the stories of other 
folks’ successes with 

‘ chickens.” 

Believes in Culling 
Culling is a simple 
matter according to 
Mr. Ryan. Says he: 
“T can go into any 
chicken yard durin 

the laying season an 

without picking up a 
single bird I can spot 
the good layers. Sim- 
ple. A hen that’s a 
good layer will have 


Continued on page 109 
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1914 


ocoepower, SA. BS yw 6) ee eh Se ete eh 
Weight ies Seah el, eee dae 2500 Ibs. 
cee 32 x 3%, fabric - - - = vith .— miles) 
op ~ weeren, wi ie supports 
Gas Feed BE a ak I ey Pe a Air pressure 
Windshield - - - - - - = = = Folding 
mee et. Bh oe) & he ee ww Detachable 
- - - = = = = = Thermo system 
Rear axle gears- - - - - = Straight teeth 
Oiling systern oo ay age ae es Splash 
Chassis lubrication Se eh slg Grease cups 
Back curtain light - - -+- - - .- Celluloid 
Side Curtains - - - - - - -_ = Stationary 
Finish - - - - = - = Paint, air dried 
Gasoline mileage - - = = = = «= . About 18 
Service brake - - = = = Clutch combination 
Wiring harness oe, je ae ae eon 
Insurance rating- - - - - = = = «= B 
Terms- - - - - = = = = = = Cash 
Service stations - - - - - - = About 1000 
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No. 1 Chevrolet 


Price 1914, *1000 















1924 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower, SAB 6 wee ot ete eee 
Wei at eae a ae 1880 Ibs. 
Tires, 30 x 3 6, fabric - - & (about 8000 miles) 
Cord tires on 1 all closed models) 
Top - - - One man 
Gasfeed - - - - - = = -  Sugtion 
Windshield - - - - - -= Double ventilating 
Rims - - - - - = = = ountable 
Cooling - - - - - = = Pump < circulation 
Rear axle gears- - -. - - - P ~ ral bevel 
Oiling system ee ee a ump, oe feed 
Chassis lubrication ee erro be Py Alerite 
—— een See ae ee ee Glass 
curta - - = = = = Open with daprs 
Finish - - - - - - - = Baked Neagr 
Gasoline mileage - - - - About 
Service brake lw, Me NC ie Separate brake medal 
Wiring harness Se - In conduits 
Insurance rating - mont an Sa A 
erms <- - - - - - As desired 
Service stations | ran ae About 20,000 





Present Chevrolet 


Price 1924, *495 





‘THE pronounced leadership of the automo- 
bile business in restoring the old-time 
purchasing power of the dollar is best illus- 
trated in the increased quality and decreased 
price of a Chevrolet. 


These reductions in prices have more than 
doubled the gpm eos, power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar wh uying a Chevrolet, 
although the specifications and design show 
marked increase in quality. 


Big volume production made these economies 
possible. ote the ten years’ record of 
Chevrolet sales: 


Ten Years’ Record of Chevrolet Sales 


1914—— 5,005 1919—0151,019 
1915—< 13,500 1920—»155,647 
1916— 69,682 1921— 77,627 
1917——125,399 1922——242,373 
1918—— 93,814 1923-—483,432 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of 

quality cars, having attained this leadership 
through offering the utmost possible per dollar 
value in modern quality automobiles. 


Before buying any car at any price See 
Chevrolet First. : 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division 


ar 


Bauuuzed - 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Roadster - 
Utility pe - 
!-Passenger er Coupes 
suneriee Lene oin Chassis 
Ueitity Express Truck Chassis 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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vision of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven 
assembly plants and two Canadian plants give us 
the largest production capacity in the world for 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. 
Dealers and service stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from high grade men 
only, for territory not adequately covered 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 
Your Place For Only$1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous ine Manufac- 
turer, Makes Startling Offer On Witte 
Throttling-Governor Magneto- 
Equipped Engine 





Farmers, now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make big additional profits every 
year with an all-purpose engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse power 
emgine which burns either kerosene, gasoline, 
distillate or gas with a special throttling 
governor. It delivers full power on kerosene, 





gasoline, distillate or gas. This new WITTE 
ENGINE is a revolution in power on the farm 
as it handles practically every job with ease 
at a fraction of the cost of hired help. Easily 


» moved from one job to another, it is pract- 


tically trouble-proof and so simple that a boy 
gan operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine to 
a million new users Mr. Witte has arranged 
to put it on any place for a 90-day guaranteed 
test. Since it costs only $14.24 to take ad- 
vantage of this sensational offer and nearly a 
year to pay the low balance, Mr. Witte con- 
fidently expects every progressive power- 
user to be soon using a WITTE. Every 
reader of this paper who is interested in 
making bigger profits and doing all jobs by 
engine power should write today to Mr. E. H. 
Witte for full details of this remarkable offer. 
You are under no obligations by writing. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1625 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1625 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





RE. — PERSONS). 
INVESTIGATE W Walsh no-buckle harness before 
ng harness. Let me send this wonderful 
harness on 30 days’ fi free trial. Outwears buckle 
to eben bagel Ey 4 in straps } te 
frichon thom Righest quality of leather. 
Walsh | Stasmses ar re Your fot 
less, sa’ 
ence tage 
and new Sp 
James i. WALSH, roe ames cemPAnY 
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Grain Trade Myths 


Who knows what prices will do? 
Nothing stable in 


from minute to minute 
world grain trade—The present supply 


; By B. W. Snow 








believe that some man or some 

‘“dnterest’’ knows in advance all the 
turns of the grain market, and that some 
one or some interest is always making 
money at the expense of the man who pro- 
duces and sells the grain. 

Such a belief is one of those fables that 
are interesting only because of the regu- 
larity with which they turn up. It re- 
sembles the comet, which is.a nebulous, 
gaseous affair that has no particular in- 
fluence in the solar system, and yet is 
most interesting because of the regularity 
of its arrival and the strangeness of its 
appearance. 


People Think I Know 


Because of my various writings, especially 
my monthly analysis of crop and dis- 
tribution statistics in The Farm Journal, 
I constantly ‘receive letters urging that I 
give the writer private information as to 
the probable cause of grain prices, and 
particularly as to when wheat or grain 
should be sold or held. 

Let me say here and now that I am no 
more in the secret of market movements 
than are they, and that furthermore, most 
emphatically, I am not a market tipster. 
I do not seek to give any one private 
advice. There are enough chances for 
error in public discussion of factors affect- 
ing production or distribution, without 
increasing my responsibility by urging or 
even aiding any one to make a speculative 
application of a statistical conclusion. 

Changing Every Minute 
The fact is that no one man has, at any 
one time, all the facts that determine what 
prices will do next. It is simple enough to 
say that price of grain depends upon the 
supply available to meet the demand, and 
the statement is fundamentally true. But 
the trouble is that both ends of the prob- 
lem, supply,and demand, are changing 
from day to day, from hour to hour. 


Continuous Guessing Contest 


In the case of wheat, for example, which is 
a world crop, the supply changes every 
minute, since each day in the year is a 
harvest day somewhere, and out of each 
day’s harvest some grain trickles into the 
world’s grain trade. When our own 
wheat crop is pretty well determined (if it 
ever is) Canada furnishes a two months’ 
period of uncertainty, while we-guess at 
the damage from possible drought, frost 
or rust. After our northern neighbor 
settles down to a common belief as to 
what -she has raised, Argentina and 
Australia come along with another three 
months’ period of uncertainty and con- 
flicting opinion. India follows with two 
months of alternations of optimism and 
pessimism, and by the time we have a 
fair idea of her actual crop it is time to 
begin guessing again as to what we have 
raised at home here. 

And so we follow the season around, 
always uncertain, always trying to gauge 
what is just ahead. Life in the grain 
trade might be said to be just one guess- 
ing contest after another. 

It is this uncertainty that answers the 

mpatient question so frequently asked, 
ov y isn’t the price of wheat sta bilized— 


[Testers are lots of people who still 


Changes 





why shouldn’t it be worth as much to- 
morrow as it was worth yesterday?” Atop 
of this uncertainty of supply is the even 
greater uncertainty of demand. In the 
main it is only estimate, opinion—guess, 
if you please—and its value depends upon 
the human equation of good or bad 
judgment. 


Farmers Want To Know What 
Nobody Knows 


Even the crop estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture are subject to 
change, material change sometimes, a year 
or even two years after the crop was raised. 
Necessarily you can not base accurate con- 
clusions on such faulty premises. 

All this is important to grain growers, 
because of one of the things demanded by 
farm organization leaders is the furnishing 
to the producer the same knowledge of 
supply and demand for his products that 
is supposed to be in the possession of the 
consumer, the buyer, handler, or any of 
the toll-takers that stand between the 
field and the dinner table. There is no 
such knowledge. The idea is a myth, and 
all the information that exists is available 
alike to all of us. What such organiza- 
tions can do, however, is to hire experts 
who can collect and understand the figures 
better than an individual farmer. 


The Present Wheat Supply 


No two men, however, see things exactly 
alike. I am forcibly reminded of this, 
right now, by differences of opinion as to 
the present wheat supply situation in this 
country. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has just estimated the farm stocks 
of wheat at 134 millioh bushels. My own 
information, based upon local returns from 
every section ‘of the country, leads me to 
estimate the farm holdings at 123 million 
bushels. Another highly-regarded inves- 
tigator, basing his estimate upon a simi- 
larly secured mass of data, puts it at 
118 million. 

These figures are so close as to confirm 
each other in a measure, and yet, with the 
same basis to start with, very different 
final conclusions are reached. My own 
analysis of this figure of farm supply and 
other data of distribution leads me to 
believe that after providing for our domes- 
tic needs for food and seed during the 
coming four months, we have left a stock 
of 94 million bushels with which to meet 
export calls and furnish our carry-over 
stocks on June 30. The other authority, 
starting with a farm supply five million 
smaller than my allowance, decides that 
we now have available for exports and 
carry-over stock 118 million bushels. 


Room for Argument 


This difference strikingly illustrates why 
men differ in their judgment as_to future 
course of grain prices. It should be readily 
apparent to any reasonable mind that 
supply and demand, as terms in discussing 
the grain situation at any time, must be 
allowed great flexibility of meaning. Such 
factors, together with what knowledge we 
can gather of current distribution, furnish 
a basis for intelligent study of probable 
price trend, but they do not and can not 
furnish any hard and fast rule for price 
determination. 


























T is only a matter of months 

since such a tire as the Usco 
Cord was more than any man ex- 
pected. 

There wasn’t a tire anywhere 
that forecast the possibility of the 
Usco Cord. 


Today Usco Cord is turning in 
such a consistent dollar value for 
dollar invested that it changes 
the tire user’s whole scale of 
reckoning. 





If it hadn’t been for the new 
methods developed in the manu- 
facture of U.S. Royal Cords, Usco 
Cords would not be here now to 
set a new standard for low-priced 
tire equipment. # 

Usco Cords are made in 30 x 3 
inch and 30 x 3% inch clincher 
for light cars, and in straightside 
in all standard passenger car 
sizes from 30 x 3% inch up. 


United States Rubber Company 


Scene at Palm Beach painted by John Newton Howite 
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Springtime 
Is Fence 
Repair 
Time 


WEEN down wire fences mean unpro- 
tected fields—trespassing, cattle going 
astray and waste. Taking down worn 
fences and putting up new ones is easy work 
with a “Red Devil’”’ Fence Tool. 


Red Devil Fence Tool 


Eleven Tools in One! 


IT SAVES: Staples, old fences, breaking 
wire, buying wire, hiring men. 

Has powerful leverage. Grips the most 
stubborn staples .and toughest barbed or 
woven wire. The handiest forged steel tool 
for farmers, poultrymen, ranchmen and 
householders. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you ‘‘Red 
Devil’’ Fence Tool No. 1906, or send us $1.75 
for a pair. 


FREE! fespze°! 
Booklet 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of ““Red Devil’’ Tools 

Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“Red Devil” he Glass Cntend~the ‘\ 
glaziers * standard tools of the world. 

‘It’s - in the wheel.”” Made 

styles 


No. 024 shown here, 20c 











‘For QUICK ACCURATE 
LEVELING - DITCHING 
LAYING out BOUNDARIES 









STARRETT 
Leveling 
Instrument 


Use this splendid Starrett Instrument and it will 
pay for itself many times over. Indispensable 
on all building operations and saves time and 
trouble when ditching, draining, laying out fields, 
running boundary lines, etc. Light (with long 
legs attached weighs under twenty pounds), stur- 


dy, easy to operate and like all Starrett Tools is 


reliably accurate. 

With Plain Sight Tube, $15.00. 

With Telescope (for distance work) $25.00. 
For sale at good hardware stores. Write for the 
free Starrett Catalog No.22 D.F, for description of 
Starrett Combination Squares "a7 tools in one) 
Starrett Steel Tapes, Starrett Patent Builders 
Tool, etc. 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, a 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
os dam ee of ockeawe | Unexcelled 
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300 Bushels of Spuds per Acre 
By F.C. 





Gaylord 

















ALTER ZIMMERMAN, an In- 

diana farmer, grew 118 bushels of 

potatoes on less than a quarter of 
an acre, or at the rate of 524 bushels per 
acre, and again proved that the old potato 
patch can be made profitable. 

When asked how he grew this large 
yield, Mr. Zimmerman replied, “I selected 
a real piece of black loam soil that was 
already in a high state of fertility, and then 
to make sure that it was rich enough, I 
covered it during the winter with a heavy 
coat of manure. Just as early as the soil 
was in good condition I plowed the manure 
under, breaking the piece ten inches deep. 
The ground was then top cultivated until 
just before planting time, when it was 
thoroughly worked the entire depth of the 
plowing. 

“Through the-Farm Bureau I secured 
some certified Rural New Yorker seed 
potatoes. These were treated with cor- 
rosive sublimate and then placed in a 
welJ-lighted cool place until the first week 
in June, when they were cut into pieces 
the size of an egg and planted in rows 
three feet apart. I gave the plants good 


but one preyious crop grown on it. The 
soil was black sandy loam. He used 
plenty of certified potato seed and gave 

















A single hill from certified Rurals 
weighed fifteen pounds. Grown by 
W. W. Stauffer, Akron, Indiana 


the plants the very best of attention 
throughout the growing season.” 


You Can Too, if— 


Farmers who would like to grow 300 


bushels of potatoes or more per acre can 








Certified Rurals at left with five rows vy common Rurals planted through center 
as check. Certified seed remained green longer and yielded twice as much as 
the common seed 


level cultivation throughout the growing 
season, and gathered 118 bushels from my 
thirty-six square rod potato patch. I owe 
this yield to the certified seed, fertile soil 


and abundant rainfall during the growing . 


season.” 

That seed and soil are the biggest 
factors in securing real yields, was demon- 
strated by 20,000 farmers in Indiana last 
year who used certified Early Ohios, Irish 
Cobblers and Rurals for the first time. 

R. 8. Lundin, county agent, reports, 
“We used over 2,000 bushels of certified 
potato seed last year. Our average in- 
creases on this amount of seed has been 
‘over 35 =~ cent as compared with the 
common seed alongside of it. Many farm- 
ers réport unusually large increases. George 
Black planted some of his own Rurals in 
his field while his son planted 


follow the example set by these growers 
who used fertile soil, applied from twenty 
to thirty loads of manure per acre, plowed 
ground deep and early and then thor- 
oughly prepared it preparatory to planting 
the crop. Only the best of certified seed 
of best varieties (Early Ohios or Irish 
Cobblers for early planting and Rurals 
for late in Indiana) should be used. From 
fifteen to twenty-five bushels of seed per 
acre is the rate of planting and the crop is 
given level cultivation and good care 
throughout the season. Such care will 
bring the old potato: patch back anywhere 
and put potatoes of quality on the farm 
table. 

You can get the names of growers of 
certified seed potatoes by writing to the 
state agricultural college in your state.j 





certified Rurals alongside of 
them. These common Rurals 
yielded twenty bushels per 
row, while the certified yielded 
seventy bushels. 

“Another outstanding result 
was secured by Ed. Hagan, one. 
of our good potato growers. His 
own selected Rurals yielded 275 
bushels per acre, while the certi- 
fied yielded 302.5 bushels, or 
27.5 bushels more. On the four 
acres planted he produced 1,155 
bushels of marketable potatoes. 
These potatoes were grown on 
new soll which had never had 





Certified Seed Potatoes > 


== CROP OF 1921 








Potato Producers’ Ass'n 
Sera 
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Every bag of certified seed stock, no matter 
where grown, bears an official tag guaranteeing 
trueness to variety and freedom from disease 
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Mileage that Makes the 


Map Seem Small! 


When automobile owners grow 
tired of trading in their old cars 
and buying new ones every so 
often—and make up their minds 
finally to own a car they can keep 
year after year — you find them 
turning to the Knight. 


Seasons of use only season the 
beautiful Willys-Knight. The longer 
you drive it the more you are 


proud of it. The wonderful Willys- 


Knight sleeve-valve engine is 


smooth as velvet —quiet as a ghost . . 


—and it actually improves with 


use! No noisy cams. No valve- 
grinding. No bother from carbon. 
Welcome freedom from the woes 
of ordinary poppet-valve engines. 


Willys-Knight owners report 
50,000 miles and more without 
ever a mechanic tinkering with the 
engine. You may never want to 
drive all over the map, as some 
Willys-Knight owners do— but it 
is a mighty big satisfaction toown a 
car with the type of engine that has 
never been known to wearout. And 
certainly a wonderful investment! 


Willys-Knight Models: 2-Pdss.Roadster' $1175; 5-Pass. Touring $1175; 
7-Pass. Touring $1325; 5-Pass. Coupe-Sedan (Standard) $1450; 5-Pass. 
Coupe-Sedan (De Luxe) $1550; 5-Pass. Sedan (Standard) $1795; 5-Pass. 
Sedan (De Luxe) $1895; 7-Pass. Sedan $1995; all prices f. o. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo,O, Willys-Overland SalesCo. Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
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MULTIBESTOS 


THE BRAKE LINING 
with the Interlocking Weave 


Gives You Brakes 
that Work 


OME people think there 
isn’t much difference in 
brake linings. Others—especi- 
ally those who have used 
Multibestos Linings — know 
that brake linings can be as dif- 
ferent as people. Multibestos 
is different because it lasts so 
long. Always dependable, 
always on the job when you 
need it. That is the reason why 
a majority America’s car man- 
ufacturers specify it as 
factory equipment. 







Rand McNally & Co, has just completed 
a series of up-to-date touring maps cov- 


ering the entire U.S. e have an 
arrangement with them to send the 
readers of this advertisement a map of 
any part of the country for 10c. Map 
usually covers one state, Easy to read, 
fall of valuable information — highway 
signs, hotels, service stations, etc. Send 
10c, with the address of the store or shop 
where you buy linings or have your 
brakes relined, and we will send you any 
map you prefer. Specify state or portion 
of state you wish. This offer is limited, 
so send now. 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Dept. FJ4, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given. filled pate ma 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence 1 
3361 Spring Grove Ave. Ceaclanett, 0. 























Carry this patch always 


AS-STIK adheres without heat or 

gasoline. It soon becomes self-vul- 

canized by road heat and can’t come 
off without tearing tube. 


Las-Stik won’t tear out or creep because 
it stretches with the tube, no more no 
less. 


BUY IT NOW-— save annoyance, time, 
tubes. Mends blowouts. 50c and $1. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO., Hamilton, O. 


“TUBE paTCY 
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Tennessee farmers in thirty counties, 

who marketed 248,000 pounds of wool 
through county-wide co-operative pools. 
By this method they realized an increase 
of an average of five cents per pound more 
than prevailing local quotations at the 
time, or a total of $12,400. 

This was the fifth year that county 
wool ls were held in the state. In 1919, 
the frst ear the holding of pools was 
attempted, farmers in only eight coun- 
ties were sufficiently interested to try the 
plan. They offered 31,337 pounds, which 
sold for a total of $16,194.81 and resulted 
in.a total saving of $2,877.40 over what 
wool growers who sold the -old way 
received. 

In 1920, farmers in sixteen counties, 
exactly twice as many as the previous 
year, agreed to pool their wool. They 
offered 92,759 pounds for which they re- 
ceived $33,557.53 and increased returns 
of $5,998.52. 

In 1921 only twelve county pools were 

held but the amount of wool brought in to 
them was considerably larger than the 
previous year, 133,000 pounds being sold 
for a total of $22,747.45 and at a saving of 
$4,045.70 to the growers. The counties in 
which these pools were held were ones in 
which they were conducted the previous 
year and in every instance there was a 
decided increase in the number of farmers 
offering their wool through the pools as 
indicated by the fact that the twelve pools 
in 1921 handled about 40,000 pounds more 
wool than the sixteen pools of the previous 
year. 
In 1922 sixteen pools were held in as 
many counties. These, for the first time, 
were scheduled in a series so that a sale 
was held each day. This made it possible 
to induce more and better buyers as they 
could buy more wool with less loss of time 
and travel expense. There were 135,877 
pounds of wool sold through the pools for 
$51,475.15 with a saving to the con- 
signors of $10,190.04. Then came the 
1923 wool-marketing season with farmers 
in thirty counties offering 248,000 pounds 
which was an increase of fourteen counties 
and nearly 100,000 pounds over any 
previous year. 


Total Savings $35,511.66 


The total savings made in the five years are 
$35,511.66 on 640,964 pounds of wool. 
This represents the amount paid for the 
wool above the price that would have been 
received had it been sold by the. growers 
individually to local buyers on the same 
date of sale. Variations of from three to 
fifteen cents a pound between the price the 
wool brought in the pools and what local 
buyers were paying individual growers 
were found. The average increase re- 
ceived in 1922 was 


[: the spring of 1923, there were 1,600 
a 


encourage the farmers and to show them 
how to do this, a series of sheep-shearing 
demonstrations were arranged in various 
counties at which farmers were shown 
how to shear and handle fleeces. Over 
100 such demonstrations were given dur- 
ing the past shearing season by county 
agents under the supervision of A. L. 
Jerdan, marketing specialist for the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and as a 
result the shape in which wool was offered 
in the pools the past year was considerably 
improved, according to Mr. Jerdan who 
graded most of the pools. He estimates 
that farmers have been losing from one 
to five cents per pound annually on their 
wool, due to lack of ag handling and 
preparation for market alone. He also 
states that wool growers who sold their 
wool outside the pools in the thirty coun- 
ties in which they were held lost close to 
$75,000, the approximate difference in 
prices paid for wool in the pools and that 
received on the open market. 

In this connection I will quote a sale 
report of County Agent 8. G. Abernathy, 
Maury county. He says: ‘We sold 
25,930 pounds of wool in the Maury 
county pool for $11,934.36, securing 50144 
cents for clear wool, 44 cents for light 
burry, and 37 cents for medium burry. 
The local market on wool on the day of 
our sale for clear wool was 45 cents. The - 
local market dropped from 50 cents to 
45 cents on Friday before our sale (which 
was held on Monday) and nobody thought 
we would get over 46 or 47 cents for clear 
wool and all were highly pleased with the 
price we secured.” 


How the Wool Is Handled 


The method of procedure in handling the 
wool in these pools is as follows: Each 
farmer brings his wool in and has it 
weighed and graded largely according to 
the degree of burriness, the grades in- 
cluding clear, light, medium and hard 
burry. Each farmer is given a receipt for 
the number of pounds of each grade of 
wool he has. Then all the wool in the pool 
is sold on a sealed bid for each grade and 
the wool goes to the man bidding the most 
money. The buyer settles for the whole 
lot with the local marketing committee 
and the committee in turn settles with 
each consignor for the number of pounds 
of each grade of wool he had in the pool. 
In this way the grower gets the best 

ssible price for every pound of wool 
pecause he has the advantage of the 
premium which the buyer is always willing 
to pay for large quantities of a graded 


uct. 

The wool sold last spring was widely dis- 
tributed among some of the largest woolen 
mills in Tennessee and large wool mer- 
chants in Louisville, and Glasgow, Ky., 

and Baltimore, Ma’ 
In some instances 





seven and one-half 
cents and in 1923 it 
was five cents. So it 
can be seen that the 
pools are also helping 
the man who is not 
pooling his wool, by 
causing the local 
buyers to pay better 
prices. 

When pooling was 
started in 1919, one 
of the most striking 
things found was that. 
very few farmers 
knew how to put up 
their fleeces in 
proper shape. So, to 





We may ride in elevators or 
on an airplane, but I would so much 
rather slide down that banister again 


local buyers were the 
successful bidders. 
They are always 
given a chance at the 
pools. At first many 
of them tried by vari- 
ous methods to break 
up the pools, some 
even jumping their 
prices above what 
they knew they could 
afford to pay just be- 
fore the date of the 
pools, thinking that 
the farmers would 
withdraw their wool 
and sell to them. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR. VOUR CAR 





Drawn by 

C. P. HELCK 
for the Electric 
Storage Battery 
Company 











To stay in your car 
and out of the repair shop 


When you get down to brass tacks, that’s about all you 
ask from a battery. 

You do want dependable, plentiful power whenever 
you need it, and you don’t want worry and inconvenience 
and repair bills. 

You don’t want to be worried with long, technical talks on 
battery construction, but you do want to experience results. 

You don’t want to be told— you want to be shown! 

Exide Batteries are made for such as you. 

They are designed and built to yield the maximum in 
time and dependability of service at a minimum in upkeep. 

Many thousands of the Exide Batteries now in use have 
been on the job for unbelievably long periods. 


EXIDE PRICES for automobile batteries FARM POWER AND LIGHT. A 
aa mae 3 2? 65 th according to size and = majority of all farm vous and light plant Pp 
location. There is an Exide have Exide Batteries. Make sure that Cae 
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The TRIMO Monkey 
Wrench is a little higher 
priced than the ordinary 
kind, but its remarkable 
strength, superior de- 
sign and efficiency are 
appreciated by those 
who insist on super- 
quality. It hasn’t a 
single cast part in it—is 
an all-steel, drop-forged 
wrench. Handle, hous- 
ing and stationary jaw 
are fashioned into one 
piece. 





Wrench almost inde- 
structible with the ex- 
ception of the movable 
jaw and nut which can 
be replaced at small cost 
and thus extend the life 
of this wrench indefinite- 
ly. Inthe end, there- 
fore, TRIMO costs less. 
This economical feature is 
exclusively TRIMO’S. Re- 
member—‘*‘Cheap tools are 
dear.”’ Order direct at prices 
quoted here if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


SEND M. O. OR STAMPS 
if not at your dealer's—we pay postage. 6 in. 
$1.20, 8 in. $1.50, 10 in. $1.80, 12 in. $2.30. 
Steel or wood handles. 
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in colors explains 


Free Catal how you can save 
~oney on Farm Truck or Road 

agons. also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, ils. 





Women too, should keep a 
pair of Bernards (No. 102) 
handy. For with Bernards, 
wire becomes as easy to 
manipulate as thread’ You 
can cut it, bend it, straight- 
en it, wind it and do the 
finest work. Bernards grip 
like a vise, and cut clean, 
close and easily. Don’t for- 
get to buy a pair today. 
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mielaleriue. High Power Cuttin; $ 


PLIERS 


No. 286 ‘‘Paragon”’ Re- 
FT volving Belt Punches, si 
tube. 
AS Catalog ‘‘F’’ free 
on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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NE day in August—the thirteenth, 
to be specific—I drove over a 


country road in Chester county, Pa. 
Coasting down a long hill, I drew up 
short, for ahead of me on a sharp curve 
were two cars in a heap, and a farmer 
from the nearby harvest field was helping 
the two drivers to get out from under the 
wreck. 

Both men were able to drive on, but 
their cars were not. The man who had 
been going in the same direction as I, 
rode with me to the nearest towing station. 
The other man, who was pretty badly 
bruised, said he would stay by the “stuff” 
until help came from the towing station. 

“T ought never to have started out on 


Safe Driving on Cosaster Roads 
By George Randall 


+s —_——_ | 








the motor club had done its duty. But in 
some cases the motor club neglects its job 
of putting up and maintaining good road 
signs. 

So many of the automobile accidents 
occur at railway grade crossings, either 
because the crossing is obstructed or be- 
cause drivers do not heed ‘the signs. Every 
such crossing, if not protected with gates 
(and very few rural crossings are pro- 
tected thus), should have a gong installed 
to ring when a train is approaching. Even 
gongs get out of order. At a New Jersey 


crossing last summer, wasps built a nest 
in the gong, and when a train approached, 
Result, the train 
injuring the 


the gong did not ring. 
struck an auto, seriously 








Fig. 1 


the thirteenth,’? my unfortunate passenger 

said as we drove along. “I might have 
known I’d have an accident of some kind, 
for I ‘didn’t know the road very well. 
That was a pretty good setting or a smash- 
up, too, on that curve; a bad curve, | 
must say.” 

It was a bad curve, indeed. That is 
just why the local motor club had put up 
a marker (Fig. 1) at the top of the hill, a 
few hundred feet from the c urve, warning: 
“Dangers Sharp Turn.” The same 


Fig. 2 


PROHIBITED 
WASTRTDAD ToReasiae 





Fig. 6 Fig. 7 


below the curve. But this motorist, just 
like dozens of other motorists driving on 
country roads that are new ‘to them, 
either did not see the sign or: paid no 
attention to it. As he rounded the left 
turn at thirty-five miles an hour, his car 
crashed inte the one coming up, with the 
result I have just explained. 

That is one reason I call the attention 
of drivers to the importance of reading 
and heeding the markers along country 
roads, and the attention of rural motor 
clubs (whose name is almost legion) and 
rural communities to the importance. of 
marking every part of the highway for 
safety and guidance of travelers. In the 
case referred to, the driver was at fault; 


Fig. 3 





Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
occupants of the car, and damaging the 
automobile. For that reason, and other 
reasons, the safest plan is to get rid of 
grade crossings. If every man who owns 
a car would consider that as a job to be 
done, it would not be long before the 
situations were remedied. 

One man suggested to me that the rail- 
road companies should erect plate glass 
mirrors at obstructed grade crossings, so 
that an approaching train can be seen by 
drivers, while the train is still yards down 





SCHOOL AHEAD 
RIN SLOM 





Figs. 9, 10 

the track. But would drivers look at the 
mirror? Sofhe lady drivers, perhaps. At 
Doylestown, Pa., I saw a mirror on a 
telephone pole at an obstructed corner. 
Drivers about to turn into the main road 
can see vehicles approaching in either 
direction down the main road. Of course, 
the mirrors are tempting targets for small 
boys who like to throw stones. 

“School Ahead, Run Slow,” shown in 
Fig. 8, is a sign that any country driver 
will tell you it pays to heed. It is a com- 
mon sign, but not common enough in the 
country. I have passed many country 
schoolhouses not marked. It is hard to 
tell just what a bunch of school children 


Continued on page 54 
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What Lehigh— 





28,000 Sacks of 
Lehigh Cement 


make this pyramid- 
sUivarsperteltiniatryaemerres materi: 
of the working day. 
Equivalent to 266 five-ton 
truck loads. 


The National Cement— 
Means to the Country 


The largest output—over 16,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment in 1923. Sixteen mills from coast to coast. A 
nation-wide distribution through dealers: In short, 
A National Organization, marketing Lehigh, The 
Nationally-known Cement. 


ARCHITECTS welcome 
Lehigh’s uniform standard 
of quality. 

CONTRACTORS can depend 
on Lehigh’s quality and, ser- 
vice everywhere. 

DEALERS in Lehigh Cement 
have a nationally endorsed 
product, backed by complete 
service in the field. 


FARMERS can always find a 
reliable Lehigh dealer nearby 
and also a Lehigh Service Or- 
ganization offering practical 
advice and cooperation. 


TO EVERY AMERICAN— 
Lehigh,The National Ce- 
ment, identifies a cement of 
outstanding merit, available 
everywhere. 


Our friends have made Lehigh the National Ce- 
ment. Their confidence is our incentive ta renewed 
efforts to serve faithfully all who seek Lehigh Cement 
or Lehigh Service. 


Look for the local dealer who displays the blue-and- 
white Lehigh sign. 





E HIGH 


CEMENT @e 





LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 





ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


New Ygrk, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N.Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City,Mo. Mason City, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. 


Omaha, Neb. -* 


Richmond, Va. 
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Get Your Own Gas and 





Oil At Wholesale 


Put a gasoline pump at the front gate. 
Sell to your neighbors. Set up a little 
stand for eggs, fruit and vetetables, 
and, when the city folks stop to buy, 
sell them gas and oil, too. Profits will 
pay for pump, tanks, etc., the first 
year, and you ll get all your own gas- 
oline, oil and kerosene (for cars, trac- 
~~ tors, engines,cook-stoves, 
etc.) at wholesale cost. 








You save money. You 
eliminate the fire hazard 
that invariably goes with 
storing gas and oil in 
drums and barrels. You 
avoid the big evapora- 
tion losses that always 
follew storage above 
ground. You never run 
out of gas.or kerosene. 
iM And, you can make the 
whole outfit pay for it- 
self the first year. 


Our new FREE book, 
“Making Money With A 
Filling Station,” tells how 
to make $25 to $65 a 
week by selling gasoline 
and kerosene at the front 
gate— how to get your 
neighbors to trade with 
you—how to get the 
money to buy your pumps 
i = and tanks. Write today 
be first to have your own gasoline 
station, so you can sell to your neigh- 
bors—-it’s easy work, a good-sized boy 


or girl can do it. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 


1306 Creighton Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 














AVERAGED 160°A WEEK 
One That's what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Ia., did 
Man averaged $180 per week with a team and an 
One Improved PowersWell Machine 

A one-man oytfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 
Drills through hardest rock, Gets water 
w er it is to be had. : 

rite today for free catalog, 
ces, and easy-payment plan. 
CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 
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Sewer-Pipe Septic Tank 


By Earle W. Gage 











ment of Agriculture, “that the cost 
of sewerage is low in the city but 
almost prohibitive in the country.” 

Such is not the case, however. The 
Department refers to one city in the East 
and says that the average home is worth 
$10,382, while the average charge for 
sewerage, outside the house, costs $355. 
An average farm in the Corn Belt is worth 
$17,259, and yet a farm sewage disposal 
system can be installed for less than what 
city folks pay for this convenience. 

Safe disposal of farm sewage is not a 
passing fad, but a vital necessity, cautions 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A good sewage-disposal plant 
is an asset because it greatly promotes the 
healthfulness and wholesomeness of the 


[Ment is a belief,”’says the Depart- 


stone markers to facilitate examination, 
repair, or extension of the system. 

t is economical. and easy to make a 
septic tank out of sewer-pipe. The vitrified 
clay pipe standards will last a long time 
and give good service. The accompanying 
illustration shows how the pipes should be 
placed. 

The tank consists of two columns of 
thirty-inch pipe, connected by a diagonal 
ascender of six-inch pipe. This tank must 
be classed as a single chamber tank, so 
far as action is concerned, as the second 
chamber is not a dosing chamber. The 
two-chamber design aids the baffling action 
and promotes sedimentation. An ordinar 
dosing chamber may be added if desired. 

The construction of the tank called for 
six sections of thirty-inch vitrified pipe, 
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farm. Before undertaking construction, 
however, it is best to prepare a definite 
plan. Assistance and advice can be had 
from the local county agent and from firms 
that sell building supplies. The septic 
tank should be fifty to 100 or more feet 
from any dwelling and, if practicable, to 
the leeward of prevailing summer breezes. 
The sewage distribution field should be 
located down hill from any well or spring, 
and if possible at least 300 feet from such 
water supplies. The disposal of all sewage 
should be through dry, porous, deeply- 
drained ground. The distribution of the 
sewage in the land should be so appor- 
tioned that all of it is thoroughly absorbed 
and oxidized. Always lay sewers straight 
and below the reach of frost, ventilaté 
them thoroughly and make the joints 
water-tight and rootproof. 


Disposal of Sewage 


Makeshift methods, materials, and de- 
vices should be avoided or used sparingly. 
Vent-pipes should never be placed in the 
tops of septic tanks or cesspools where 
they are near dwelling-houses. In the 
construction of a sewage-disposal plant, 
the siphon chamber and siphon may be 
omitted in those rare instances where it is 
feasible to we sayy into salt water or into 
a large stream ‘already badly polluted. 
Disposal of sewage in a running stream 
should be a last resort, as such practise 
endangers water supplies down stream, 
and unless the volume and velocity of 
flow are good such disposal may be very 
objectionable. After a sewage-disposal 
plant is installed, it is necessary to inspect 
and clean it out at regular intervals. e 
settling chamber should be cleaned at 
least once a year. All pipe lines below the 
ground should be marked with iron or 


each thirty inches in length, comprising 
two sections of plain thirty-inch | pipe, 
two sections with six-inch Y branches an 
two sections with eight-inch T branches. 
Two six-inch T’s and two one-foot bends 
are also required, besides several sections 
of plain six-inch pipe. Proper fitting of 
the diagonal connecting lines requires that 
the two columns be placed approximately 
four feet apart. 

The depth of the excavation and level 
of the column base depends upon the level 
of the inlet from the house sewer, as will 
be seen:in the drawing. The bases are of 
cemented brick, thirty-six inches square, 
and the plain sections of thirty-inch pipe 
are placed upon them and cemented into 


place with bevels of cement mortar, inside . 


and outside the pipe. 

The rest of the structure, including the 
inlet, diagonal ascender and outflow pipes 
should be assembled loosely before any 
more cementing is done, to be sure that 


everything fits all right. 


Cement the Sections Together 


The two thirty-inch pipes with the Y 
branches should be placed above’ the 
thirty-inch pipes already in place. Cement 
the two sections together, caulking the 
upremes bell-joint with a small quantity 
of oakum or hemp, and pour cement 
grout into it, of the consistency of thin 
mush, The Y branch of the first column 
should be pointed at the center line of the 
second column, and the Y branch of the 
second column pointed in the direction of 
the disposal field. 

The thirty-inch pipes containing the 
eight-inch T branches are next installed 
above the Y branch sections. Their 
position is reversed, bringing the spigot 

Continued on page 55 : 
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As we serve—so shall we succeed 




































This business is founded upon the solid rock of 
Service to our Customers. 





As we are of service individually to you, so 
shall we win and keep your patronage.’ 






As part of our service to you we select for you 
and sell only goods that will give you satisfaction 
—only goods that will stand your inspection and 

_ use. 








As part of our service to you we always offer 
you a saving. Fifty million dollars’ worth of goods 
have been manufactured and bought for cash té 
make possible the low prices this book offers. 











Twenty-four hours service in filling your orders 
is part of our work for you. Most of our orders 
are actually shipped within twenty-four hours, 
nearly all within forty-eight hours. 









Our platform is one of Service. To be of real 
service to you is the basis upon which we solicit 
your patronage. 












That for fifty-one years we have been of service, 
that today we are offering Service and a Saving 
and Satisfaction to over five million 
customers is the basis of our success. 














As we serve—so shall we succeed. 
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What Can We Do For You? © 
A Personal Message from the President of 
MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 








As you turn the pages of this new 
Spring and Summer Catalogue there is 
just one thought uppermost in your 
mind: 

“What is there of interest in 
this book for me? 

How much saving is there for 
me? 

What can Montgomery Ward 

& Co. do for me?”’ 


In imagination I look into the homes 
of over five million customers into 
which this book goes, and in each I 
seem to hear these same questions 
asked. : 

And as I sit here in my office and 
look around at over one hundred acres 
of floor space, filled with new merchan- 
dise, I see the answer so plainly, the 
many advantages, the great saving, 
that I wish there might be some way of 
bringing you more closely together— 
you and Montgomery Ward & Co.—so 
that you might learn for yourself the 
answers to your questions. 


If I could draw up a chair with you 
there at your own living room table 
and turn with you the pages of this 
Catalogue, I would tell you the most 
interesting business story you have 
ever heard. 


It would be a story of how thousands 





of our bargains,are secured, how our 
low prices are made. It would be a 
romance of ready cash and the tremen- 
dous buying power your patronage 
gives us. And of travel—travel through 
every part of this land and in Europe, 
searching for good merchandise at the 
lowest possible prices. 


Do you know how our goods are 
bought—how our bargains are found? 
Let me give you an example: Here is 
a manufacturer who has a reputation 
for making the best goods, who lacks 
capital, who lacks business, so that his 
plant operates on half-time part of the 
year. 


But he knows how to make good goods. We 
furnish the needed extra capital, we give him 
orders that make the wheels turn all day and 
keep his employees busy all the year. His 
own earnings are increased and his cost of 








24-Hour Service 


We have perfected our service for 
you, After much study and testing 
new systems and employing experts 
we have perfected a system that makes 
certain your orders will be shipped 
promptly. : 

Our records prove that during the 
past year most of our orders were 
shipped in 24 hours—nearly all of our 
orders within 48 hours. 




















manufacture cut far below anything he has 
ever known, And this saving goes to those 
who buy goods at Ward’s—to our customers. 
What can we do for you? 

You want to buy goods at a saving. You 
want to buy goods that will give you complete 
satisfaction, You want prompt service. You 
want your orders filled promptly, and your 
letters answered promptly—and you want 
your patronage appreciated. 

At Montgomery Ward & Co. you get all 
these things. These are the advantages that 
are waiting here for you. 

A saving—yes, we try always to offer you a 
saving, but always a saving on goods of Ward 
Quality. J cannot lay too much stress on 
“Quality.” We do not sell “cheap” 
Soods. Itis our policy to offer you only goods 
that will stand up, that will give service, that 
will do exactly what you want them to do. 


It is easy to sell at seemingly low prices. 
All you need do is to buy low-priced goods. 
Cut something out of the quality, out of the 
service, and you can always make a low 
At Ward's we never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price. 

And, for fifty-one years this has been the 
policy of Montgomery Ward & Co. For fifty- 
one years in every dealing with every cus- 
tomer we have tried to follow a “‘deal as you 
would be dealt by’’ policy. 

Millions of people will buy from this Cata- 
logue—at a saving. The same saving, the 
same guarantee of satisfaction exists for you. 
We solicit your patronage. We will deal 
with you as you would be dealt by. And your 
orders and letters will always be appreciated 
at Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Montgoniery Ward 2 ©. 
Progressive 


The Oldest Mail 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Order House is Today the Mo 


Ft. Worth Oakland, Cal. 
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Tne Book -— 
ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


, Our free book “Natco Homes,” 

‘ illustrated with pictures and 
floor plans of large and small 
homes of reasonable cost is 
published especially for pros- 
pective home builders. It 
should be in your possession 
now if you intend to build 
Natco homes are attractive, 
economical and extraordin- 
arily comfortable. Our book 
tells why. Write for your 
free copy. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@FING’COMPANY 
Pittsburgh. Penna. 
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MAKE MONEY| 
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Big Money 
in Timber! 
Get it Out! 


Thousands of farmers make hand- 
some extra profits with American 
Portable Saw Mills. Look into this 
profitable business if you own orlive 
near timber. Your small engine or 
tractor will run this simple, rugged 
mill. No experience necessary. Made 
in 8 sizes. Our free booklet tells how 
to'start. Write for it. 

Also manufacturers of trimmers, 

planers, bolters, lath and crating 

machinery. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
214 Main Street Hackettstown, N. Je 


mNastaulershan 
Saw Mill 




























The open ditch, ready to receive the tile 


AST year Thomas Wrates, Wayne 
county, N. Y., wanted to do away 
with an open ditch by putting in 

drdinage tile, thus reclaiming the use of 
a strip of land that had been counted as 
waste. Six-inch tile was used and the 
ditch was filled in. 

Running parallel with the ditch was a 

private road leading to a field of muck, 
the road being in bad condition much of 


the time when needed. The route of the 
ditch made a more convenient roadway, so 
this was properly ballasted and the original 
road cropped with the rest of the field. 
Now, in addition to a more satisfactory 
roadway, he finds an actual gain of a few 
feet in width of tillable soil. The illus- 
tration above shows the open ditch ready 
for the tile, corn having been nlanted 
on each side. 


An Adjustable Row-Marker 








Deratl of Guide 


sods or crharr 








This marker is used for marking accurately 
and quickly the positions of rows of corn, 
potatoes, or other plants. It is made of 
wood and is adjustable to vary the width 
of rows, and is easily made. 

F our 2 x 4-inch pieces for runners and 
two 2x 4’s eight or nine feet long to hold 
the runners together, are needeg. Each 
crosspiece is provided with several holes 
two inches apart as designated. Quarter- 
inch bolts are placed through the runners 
with the heads on the lower side. The two 
outside runners are bored for attaching the 
chain or iron rods, to which the horse is 
attached. 

To give better service, this marker 
should also be provided with a guide which 





follows the last row marked. This is made 
from a piece of 2 x 4 and to one end is 
bolted a ee of strap iron, bent as shown. 
This hooks over one of the crosspieces and 
the outer end follows directly over the 
a8 mark. If desired, the outer end can 

raphe nine with an old coulter wheel, 
held in place by bolt or lag-screw. If this 
is done, two strap irons instead of one, and 
both alike but one reversed, should be 
used to hold the marker firmly i in place. 

Ordinarily no weight will be meated. In 
dry soil, a couple of cement blocks or 
stones placed on top of the marker will 
give the necessary additional weight; or, 
the driver can attach a seat and furnish 
the weight himself. 





Luggage Carrier 
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An easily-made luggage holder for the 


car is shown. This holder is made of thin 
strap iron, bolted to the car fenders at 
each end. Holes can be drilled in the 
edges of the fenders. One-fourth-inch 


;bolts, with thumb nuts, are used to hold 
‘the rack in place. The upright piece of 
the rack in the middle is bent at right 
angles at the bottom and a hole is drilled 
through the running board to fasten it. 
This holder is simple to make, may_ be 
removed in two minutes when not needed, 
and the holes drilled for attaching are 
hardly noticeable when bolts and frame- 
work are removed. This is the very thing 
for keeping boxes, crates, bags ond kecke 
in place in going to and from market, or 
for packing tent and cooking utensils 
when going on a camping trip. 
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A Woman’s Eyes 


Will Save Him $10 


MAIHE FORTUNATE MAN who can 
| induce his wife or mother to 
| spend ten minutes more here, 
| at the CLorucrart Store, select- 
ing his new Spring Suit, will 
spend $10 less on its price! 








In the striking style of a CLorucrart Serge, 
its pliant fit, its shape-keeping tailoring, its 
durable fabric and the details of finish that 
so often escape a man’s eyes, her eyes will 
find the quality built in, stitch by stitch, by 
the most scientific tailoring in America. 
CrotucraFr VALUE leads thousands and 
thousands of well-dressed men, year after year, 
to return for “another CLorucrarr Serge.” 


You men who have been paying around 
$40 for your suits, come here and see how 
much CLOTHCRAFT gives you at $29.50. 


The CLOTHCRAFT Store 
in Your Town 


- 


When the salesman Then, turn and ob- Then, feel the firm Now, turn to the mir- 
triesonaCLOTHCRAFT serve those details texture of this fa- ror again — observe 
Coat notice the**feel”” that give style and ™0Us CLOTHCRAFT how @ CLOTHORAFT 
of the garment as it distinction the pe! ge Your fingers - Coat is BUILT to keep 
settles down easily on clingin collar. the Wiltatoncetell you its shapel It has bod 
your shoulders, odie a ls, the fit that THIS fabric —substance. lim 
justing itself to your at tapers, tne WEARS and wears itself to your re, 

gure —com. le of the shoulders, the well —and always andwill its shape 
Srom the first. Sor seqsons 





hang of the sleeves. keeps its shape. 
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It Pays to Dress Well Every Minute Every Day! 


Lastly,remove the Coat 
and look at the hidden 
details of tailoring — 
the seams in the arm- 
holes—the finish of the 
cuffs — the collar — the 
perfection of 
that insures the ¥ 
and thorough satisfac- 
tion that CLOTHCRAFT 
guarantces you. 





inish 
WEAR 


HERE’S no gainsaying that! You know how 

a well-dressed man impresses you. But how 
do you impress others? To be well-dressed is the 
first step toward success, and well-dressed not 
merely on occasion, but every minute every day. 
CLotTucraFT values enable any man to dress well 
at moderate cost. Write for Booklet showing 
samples of fabrics, styles, models and name of 
the CLotrucrarr Store in your town. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
2167 West 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 


$2 
at $32.50. A heavier weight 
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The ALADDIN Co., BAY,cTy, 


Wilmington, North Carolina, Portland, Ore.; Teronto, Ont. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


TaMAGT LR. Max Martin, R.¥.D.2, W 
g-ACTORY DIRECT Milford Center, Ohio, says: 


Je 66 
Cr Pave, why Saved 15c 
~* Js per Rod.” 

Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buyin direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices, 

We Pay the Freight. ' 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultr and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


241 . 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept UNCIE IND 


Fence Manufacturers. 


SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 
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The Care of Canaries 


By Charles H. Cowgill 














AISING canaries is not only in- 
teresting but profitable—provided 
you keep within well established 
lines. The popularity of the canary has 
spread to the four corners of the earth 
and the traveler now finds these merry 
little songsters in practically every land 
where his fancy may lead him. And no 
matter where they are found—whether it 
be Hongkong or Cairo, Petrograd or 
Paris, in the land of the British Lion or 
that of the Stars and Stripes—you will 
find them always the same, singing their 
little melody in a way that commands the 
attention and admiration of all hearers. 
The canary of the present day is the 
result of careful selection and breeding. 
While there are many varieties, still they 
all originated from the same source—the 
Canary Islands. There is undoubtedly a, 
strain of foreign blood in some of the 
varieties, injected for the purpose of im- 
proving the color or size, In addition, 
unlooked-for characteristics were intro- 
duced that make some of the varieties 
look more like an independent breed than 
merely a strain from the parent stock. 
The average person who would see the 
Manchester coppy, the Belgian and Harz 
Mountain canaries side by side or in the 
same cage for the first time, would never 
classify them as members of the same 
breed. 
Size, Shape and Song 


The three varieties mentioned above are 
typical of the object aimed at in canary 
breeding—size, shape and song. The 
coppy is a crested bird and the largest of 
all varieties. The Belgian is the aristocrat 
of canaries. Shape and symmetry is the 
aim of the breeders of this variety and a 
really thoroughbred specimen is a graceful 
and beautiful creature, They are not so 
nervous or shy as other varieties and make 
wonderful pets. The Harz Mountain is 
bred solely for his song—size, shape and 
color being secondary considerations. His 
song is natural and free and in some speci- 
mens the wide range and variety of notes 
is truly astounding. 

In my twenty-odd years of breeding and 
training canaries I have learned that 
they have a personality the same as people. 
When one knows his birds as he should 
know them, he is able to distinguish them 
by individual characteristics, although 
they may be alike in color, etc. For ex- 
ample, at one time I had two male birds 
identically alike in color and markings, 
and to complicate matters more it also 
happened that they were confined in the 
same style cage. 

Of course, they were banded and thus 
I could easily distinguish them, but pass- 
ing their cages countless times every day 
I naturally observed and studied them and 
I soon found it possible to tell which was 
which without looking at their leg-bands. 
Their numbers were 97 and 114, and it 
suddenly dawned on me that 97 was more 
sociable and playful than his neighbor. 
Every time I passed his cage he would 
thrust his head between the bars and 
chirp in the most friendly manner. Num- 
ber 114 would invariably remain stationary 
on his perch and watch me with listless 
interest. 


Educating Young Canaries 


Again like people, birds have their moods. 
Some days they will sit around and seem- 
ingly sulk even when their surroundings 
are bright and cheerful. At other times, 
and quite often when the day is dark and 





gloomy, they will be unusually cheerful 
and full of song. 

A bird, like a young child, is just about 
what you make it. While good breeding is 
quite essential, good breeding alone will 
not make a good singer. The bird must 
be educated or properly. trained. Every 
young bird should be kept in school until 
he is a year old; by that time his song is 
fixed and he has acquired practically his 
whole range of notes. Some breeders sell 
their birds just as soon as they are ablé 
to determine the sex. This is an injustice, 
not only to the bird itself, but to its off- 
spring. By not being given the proper 
training it necessarily follows that he in 
turn can not properly train or educate his 
progeny. 

Canaries Are Imitators 


A great number of people believe that the 
song of the canary is inherited. He does 
inherit a few wild notes from his ancestors, 
but his song proper is acquired by imita- 
tion—in the same way that a parrot learns 
to talk. 

The young canary, with a wonderfully 
developed power for imitating, tries to 
reproduce every noise that he hears. That 
is why a fine, young, St. Andreasberg 
roller not given the proper environment or 
training, is just as hable to pick up the 


harsh, rasping chirp of the sparrow, or. 


the chop notes of the Harz Mountain, as 


‘he is the song of his father. 


As soon as my young birds start singing 
I isolate them at once. They are placed 
in a room with two or three of my best 
singers and the only sounds wafted to 
their’ young, sensitive ears are the melo- 
dious notes of these master singers. It is 
very interesting to watch them as they 
listen to the song of their teacher and then 
try to imitate it. Over and over, they 
practise their lesson and slowly but surely 
they add to their repertoire of notes and 
rolis.. Finally the day arrives when their 
song is complete or fized and they are 
passed out into the world, natural little 
music boxes that sing their way into your 
heart and home. 


What To Feed Canaries 


The canary is primarily a seed-eating 
bird. Given plenty of fresh clean seed, 
water, plenty of gravel and a cuttlebone, 
he will get along very nicely. A fig, a 
little piece of- apple, lettuce or celery, 
may be given him at intervals, but only 
as a treat. 

Never feed your bird hemp-seed unless 
it has been going light or in need of a 
highly nourishing food. Hemp-seed is 
fattening and once your bird becomes fat 
it will cease to sing. Birds are very fond 
of this insidious poison and will eat it to 
the exclusion of all other seed. Some bird 
lovers, observing how fond their pet is of 
the seed will give it no other food, and in 
course of time the bird sickens and dies. 

A few years ago I sold a singer to a 
man and soon afterward he wrote me a 
letter and wanted to know what was 
wrong with his bird. He informed mé 
that it would not sing any more and would 
just sit around—a big bunch of feathers. 
I wrote him that unquestionably he had 
been feeding his bird anything and every- 
thing and as a result it was excessively fat. 

I outlined a radical curtailment of feed 
that he later admitted was never followed. 
Finally, as a last resort, he brought his bird 
to me and placed it wholly under my care, 
The pet was in a miserable condition and 

Continued on page 91 
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The mail order catalog, bringing to those sturdy 
Americans who were building a new country, the prod- 
ucts of the latest developments in science and inven- 
tion, making their hard tasks easier, giving them a 
few of the comforts of life at reasonable prices, helped 
in a considerable degree to bring the farm from out 
of the “‘backwoods.”’ 


In days‘gone by, it was the only contact of these 
thrifty folks with the outside world. Good roads, 
automobiles, radio, were not even in the minds of 
those who later gave them birth. And, because the 
catalog served a real and genuine purpose, because it 
brought these people, through our catalog, to the 
markets of the. world, because it saved them money, 
our business grew. It developed with its customers. 

There is no “backwoods” in America today! 


- 


The Worlds Biggest Store 


Eight million customers—one-fourth of all the families in 
the United States—buy from our catalogs. They know that they 





get from the World’s 


any other store in the world. 
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There is No Backwoods’ in America 


iggest Store guaranteed quality goods at 
the lowest prices and they know that we serve them better than 


We would like you to see the thousands of bargains our New 
General Catalog offers. We'll be glad to send a copy on request. 


e Catalo g i Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you. 


When you need clothing 
for yourself or family, fur- 
peer for Wee eae. 
tools for Cae shop, imple- 1 

8 
for the remade > 
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you an uneq 
ment to select from. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 





And today our business is greater than ever! 

‘The “backwoods” have gone, to be sure. But not 
the necessity for Sears, Roebuck and Co. We still 
are bringing to the farms new comforts, new styles, 
new furnishings and new homes. We are still serving 
our customers better than any other store. 

We are still saving them money! 

Naturally, we are proud of what we have done to 
make life better for those who have made America. 
It was a privilege to serve them in those early days 
and it is a privilege to serve them and their children’s 
children today. 

You will find our New General Catalog, with its 
thousands of articles, as interesting as any store in 
America. And you will realize as you go over it, 
page by page, that every item in it is a bargain as well. 
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j Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
} Chicago Philadelphia Dallas 
* Send Latest General Catalog No. 73F68. 
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HE engine is the most used part of 


contains the most deli- 
operates under most 


the tractor, 
cate parts, 


variable temperatures and at the highest speeds of almost any 
Therefore, the repair of the engine is 


other part of the machine. 
of primary consideration. 


There are certain features of the gas-engine which are necessary 
to cause it to run, and others which maintain the engine while it 
Thus it is well to classify these things before 
attempting a discussion on the repair of the tractor engine. 

The features necessary for operation of a gas-engine are: 


is In operation. 


1, fuel supply system; 2; vaporization 
and carburetion of the fuel; 3, holding 
and compressing the gas; 4, ignition of 
the gas. The features necessary to 
maintain a gas-engine in operation are: 
1, lubrication; 2, cooling; 8, speed control. 


The Fuel System 


The fuel storage and distributing system 
on the tractor needs a certain amount of 
eare and looking after. It sometimes 
happens that the tank will develop a 
leak where the ends are soldered on or 
where the fuel pipe enters the tank. 

It is a simple job to remedy such 
troubles. The tank may be taken off 
and carried to a garage or tinner. A 
leak in the gas-tank is just as direct a 
loss as a hole in the bottom of a milk-can. 

The fuel pipe sometimes becomes 
stopped and may be cleared out by blow- 
ing through it. There is generally a 
little strainer and water collector valve 
between the fuel tank and the carbureter. 
This must be kept clean if a constant 
flow of fuel free from water and foreign 
matter is to be had at the carbureter. 

If the tractor is supplied with both a 
kerosene and a gasoline tank leading 
into the same carbureter, the operator 
should be sure that the valves for regu- 
lating the flow of fuel to the carbureter 
do not leak or are not left open when not 
in use. For instance, if the tractor is 
started on gasoline and then the kerosene 
turned on, and if the valve in the gaso- 
line pipe is left open or if it leaks, the 
kerosene will flow into the gas-tank, if it 
is at a higher level than the gasoline. 

This very thing often happens and the 
next time the tractor is to be started 
there is a mixture of the two fuels in:the 
gas-tank which hampers starting, be- 
cause the gasoline is mixed with kero- 
sene. This one thing causes many: a& 
delay in tractor operation, especially in 
cold weather. If there is a three-way 
valve, it should not leak. In case of 
leaky valves they can be replaced with 
new ones. 


The Carbureter 


Most carbureters are provided with a 
float of cork or a hollow metal drum. 
This float serves the purpose of main- 
taining a constant level in the 
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Soldering the leaks may 
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radiator and coat it with a thin coat of 
shellac. The leaky metal drum float 
should be replaced with a new one. 
cause the drum to be too heavy to 


If the float-valve which the float operates, to stop the flow of the 


fuel into the 
valve 


a gas-engine valve. 














Valve grinding is a simple job 
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Detail of magneto, ewes iuaie ring 
and collector brush 


drip from the carbureter when the tractor is standing idle. 
can be removed and replaced with a new one, or it may be 
ground in, with a fine valve-grinding compound, something like 
The way to distinguish between the leaking 


-arbureter, should become worn and leak, fuel will 


This 


valve and a bad float is to press a 
screw-driver down on the cut-off valve. 
If the carbureter ceases to leak, the 
float is to blame. If the leaking con- 
tinues, the valve either leaks or a piece 
of foreign matter may be under it. 


Compression 


After the fuel has been vaporized and 
mixed with air, it is drawn into the 
cylinder and compressed by the piston. 
The gas mixture when compressed to 
about seventy pounds per square inch 
and ignited burns very rapidly. In fact, 
it is commonly spoken of as explosion of 
the gas. 

Right here is where many difficulties 
arise in the gas-engine—to prevent the 
compressed gas and exploded gas from 
leaking away from the cylinder. The 
spark-plug may leak, the cylinder head 
gasket may leak, the valves may leak, 
and the gas may leak by the cylinder 
wall and the piston. 

If the spark-plug leaks, the remedy is 
to renew the plug or screw it in tighter. 
The leaky gasket at the cylinder head 
can also be replaced. 

In. case the valves leak they can be 
ground. As a general rule the exhaust 
valve will need more attention than the 
intake valve. This is due to ‘the fact 
that the intake valve-seat is exposed to 
the cool, clean,. gas mixture from the 
carbureter, while the exhaust valve is 
exposed to the hot exhaust gases. Carbon 
very often lodges under the valve and 
causes it to leak, thus making grinding 
necessary. 





Valve Grinding 


Valves are ground by placing a little 
coarse valve-grinding compound on the 
bevel edge of the valve and oscillating 
the valve about one-fourth turn with a 
carpenter’s brace, or screw-driver, at 
the same time applying a small amount 
of pressure. The valve should be lifted 
occasionally and turned about one-half 
turn and again placed on the seat and 
the grinding continued. Never revolve 
the valve completely around, as_ the 
coarse particles of the grinding material | 
may cut a groove in the valve-seat. 
Valve grinding is shown above. 

There are several valve-grinding 





carbureter bowl. If the cork float 
becomes soaked with fuel, it will 
not float readily, thereby allowing 
the level of the fuel to get too high. 
Under this condition the carbureter 
will furnish a mixture, which will be 
too rich, that is, the amount of 
fuel is greater in proportion than 
the air. This will cause a black, 
smoke to issue from the exhaust, 
may overheat the engine and cause 
excess carbon deposit. If the metal 
drum should develop a leak, the 
carbureter will be flooded, as in 
case of the fuel-soaked float. 

To remedy this cork-float diffi- 
culty, remove it from the carbureter 
and dry it out near a stove or 











“Two types of mare pumps 





compounds on the market. They 
generally come in cans which con- 
tain both coarse and firc material. 
When the valve has been ground 
smooth and bright with the coarse 
material, it should be washed off 
thoroughly and ground with the 
fine material to smooth up the job. 
The valve-stem should be smoothed 
up with a piece of emery-cloth after 
the valve has been ground. Valve- 
grintling compound may be bought 
at any garage, or may be made by, 
mixing ‘fine ‘emery-dust with a 
little kerosene and oil to the con- 
sistency of paste. 

In case the gas is passing between 

Continued on page 38 
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MAKE HOME BEAUTIFUL...PROTECT HOME BEAUTY...WITH ACME QUALITY 








“In the homes of America 
are born the children of 
America... and only as 
these homes are what they 
should be, will they be 
what they should be.” 


—J. G. Holland 


Houses, like folks, need neve clothes 


OES your house need new clothes this name have been recognized as the standard 
spring? Or is it already all it should of the industry. 
be... neat and trim and self-respecting 
. a home worthy of the children who live 
within . . . a beautiful home that the whole 
countryside frankly envies? 


Thousands of home lovers will tell you 


Because the protection Acme Quality 
products afford against the ravages of the 
weather is so effective, and because the 
beauty they assure is so lasting, thousands of 


that the use of Acme Quality Paint and Var- dealers sell them and thousands of painters 
nish affords the most economical and the @PPly them. There is an Acme Quality 
most satisfactory method of creating and product for every surface, and an Acme 
protecting home beauty. For forty years, Quality dealernear you. If you do not know 
the paint and varnish products bearing this his name, write to us. See coupon. 
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ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 
Birmingham Richmond, Va. Fort Worth Dallas Topeka Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


AGE QUALITY 


Paints Enamels Stains Varnishes — for every surface 
aN Value of this coupon 15c to $1.00 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. 54, Detroit, Michigan 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—l5c for each 30c to 35c sample can checked. 
(Only one sample of each product supplied at this special price. Print dealer's name 
and your name.) 
Dealer’s name 


If it’s a surface to 
be painted, cn- 
ameled, stained, 
varnished or fin- 
ished in any way, 
there’s an Acme 
Quality Kind to fit 
the purpose. 


ality Varnish. Check one or more: ( ) SPARKOTE, for exterior use; ( ) VAR- 

OTILE, for floors; ( ) INTEROLITE, for interiors. Acme Quality Varno-Lac. Check 

one color: ( ) Light Oak, ( ) Dark Oak, ( ) Brown Mahogany, ( ) Deep Mahogany. 

Acme Quality Enamel. Check one color ( ) White or ( ) Ivory. Acme Quality Motor 
Car Finish. ( ) Black. 
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Get Wholesale Prices 
By Buying 
Direct From Mill! 


) You Can Save $200 to $1,000 
F On Your Spring Building! 


| Highest Grade Material— Guaranteed Prices — Plans 
Furnished—Save With Our 200,000 Other Customers 5 


Before you make a move toward building, get out your Gordon-Van Tine 
Catalog (if you haven’t the one you need, write for latest copy NOW). See 
how much you save under what you would have to pay locally. Because we 
operate four big mills—ship by the trainload—sell highest quality material for 


hundreds of houses at a time—we give you values you can get nowhere else. 
Over 200.000 customers help you save. Their purchases make lower prices for you. Write! 


. Build Ready-Cut, or Let Us Figure Your Lumber Bills 










FREE BOOKS 


—200 Home Plans 
—654 Sizes and Kinds of Barns 
—Building Material Catalog 






Save Money on Repair 
or Remodeling Jobs! - 


From a can of paint, a pound of nails, or 
lumber to build a barn, hoghouse or a new 
porch for the house, see our catalog of 


000 Building Material Bargains. 





You can choose from 200 home plans and 


While Ready-Cut saves you money, if you 





fe 654 sizes and kinds of farm buildings just the 
Peal type of home, barn or other building you 
o want. Ready-Cut saves you 18% lumber 





don’t see the building you want in our cata- 
logs, send us your lumber bills on the plan 
you have in mind. We will figure them free, 


oh waste and up to 30G labor on the job. and give you lowest wholesale prices. 
ind 
¥ ! ;* 1] 
ie What We Furnish _/ our \. Let Us Send You Free Books 
ef ‘For one guaranteed price, for every Gordon- 20-Year | 200Home Plans—Shows photos, plans, spe- 
i Van Tine Home, we ship all lumber, lath, shin- | Guarantee | Cifications, 3to9 room homes for town or 
e gles, doors, windows, trim, stairwork, hard- | Wearethe only | Country. . : 
ti ware, paint, tinwork, nails, varnish, enamel. |concerninthe| Barn Book — Pictures and prices of every 
2 Everything guaranteed, highest quality. No {building material} modern type of farm building from barns to 
4 extras. We do not ship cement, lime, brick or |>¥Simess that} poultry houses. 
plaster. gives you a 20-| Building Material Catalog—Everything 
Easier Housework your home, Over | (oF uliding or remodeling wholesale ‘prices. 
0 . 
Homes are planned to save labor and steps. |$1-000,000 re- Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


ie Compact, convenient, with many built-in fea- 
eg tures to lighten housework. 


OUR FOUR MILLS 





sources are 
pack of this / 


We guarantee highest quality material—shipped 
in sealed car direct to your station. Everything 
shipped subject to your most critical inspection. 


Davenport, Iowa; St. Louis, Missouri; Chehalis, Washington; 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. We ship from mill nearest you. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


340 Gordon Street 


18656 


Davenport, Iowa 
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5,000 Build- Jap-a-Top Slate 
“Earcainst Surfaced Roofing 
Lumber Green or red ; 85 Ibs. to 
Shingles roll. Complete 
Lath omen. Sew 
Buffets resisting; guar- 
Bookcases anteed 15 years. 
Cabinets Other grades at 
Flooring lower prices. 
Wind 
c——_" $2.05 
Bathroom and Per Roll 
ee 
— Clear White Pine 
Roofing 5X Panel Door 
Screen _ 
5 oy fact 9 i" umber 
u 
Glass white pine. size 
: t. ; i 
anne ] Gin.—13-8 in. 
Furnaces =| poeta 
ta Sash Tine bargain. 
a board, 
etc. $3.8 | 
Write or Mail Coupon 
Screen eases mee eee 
_ Gordon-Van Tine Co. 3 
8340 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa a 
Please send me latest prices and » 
8 proper catalogs. I expect to build a: ‘ 
a O House * 
- O Barn 4 
e OO Garage a 
g © Granary a 
g © Hog House ’ 
, 2 Poultry House £ 
g@ © Stock Shed a 
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How To Cut Building Costs 


Of -e3 eee es By Kdward T. Boggs Os 


as to be almost prohibitive. There 

are various ways of cutting the 
costs, which I have used with good results, 
and which are illustrated in the accom- 
panying drawings of a small bungalow. 

This bungalow was built on a good-sized 
estate for a farmer, who was to act as a gen- 
eral helper to the owner, and as it was 
placed very near to the main house, was 
designed to give an effective appearance. 
Note the flower boxes under the windows, 
the front porch with seats, etc. 

When trying to cut the cost, begin at the 
very beginning ofthe house—the founda- 
tion. There are two ways of cheapening the 
cost here: The first is to omit the cellar, 
except where necessary, and after 
the top soil has been removed lay 
about six inches of cinders on the 
ground. Roll these well and on 


UST now building costs seem so high 





©). a} 





the walls cost more in proportion the higher 
they are built, on account of furnishing scaf- 
folding and carrying materials. That is one 
reason why bungalows are cheaper.to build 
than two or three story houses. 


Which Kind of Lumber? 


The cheapest framing lumber now on the 
market is “bull yellow pine:’ This twists 
and shrinks readily and rots easily, if wet or 
damp. The next grade is*‘North Carolina 
yellow pine. This is better but not so good 
as hemlock, which should be used in any 
places which are liable to be damp. 








this base lay three inches of cinder 
concrete, in which are to be em- 
bedded 3 x 3-inch sleepers or bev- 
eled pieces of wood, about eighteen 
inches apart. These should be 
creosoted or well tarred before being 
laid, then the concrete slushed 
about them. The wood floor is then 
nailed directly to the sleepers. 

The other way is to keep the first 
floor high enough from the ground 
so that the excavation need be only 
three and one-half feet below the 
ground level. The foundations 
should in either case be three and 
one-half feet below the ground, but 
the first method is the cheaper, because 
there is little excavation and the walls do 
not have to be so high. The bungalow 
shown has a cellar under the kitchen and 
bathroom only, containing just enough room 
for the heater and coal. Most basements 


are too big. i 
Cheaper Walls 


The cheapest walls are made of cinder con- 
crete blocks. These are all right for small 
houses if made of the proper materials, of 
the correct proportions, left at least thirty 
days to dry, and then laid in cement mortar. 

Foundation walls should be twelve inches 
thick for frame dwellings and fourteen or 
sixteen inches for cinder block or brick walls 
above. This bungalow is of cinder blocks 
faced with stone. The blocks can, however, 
be laid up and pointed, then painted with 
waterproof paint, or stuccoed if desired. 





The chimneys should be made of brick with 
terra-cotta flue lining. 

Corners cost more in laying of masonry 
walls and for that reason no more gore 
ALSO 


should be used than can be helped. 
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In planning of houses, all rooms should be 
so dimensioned that the framing lumber 
comes in two-foot. lengths—eight, ten, 
twelve feet, etc. Also, lumber should be of 
two-inch thickness where possible, and of the 
width required. Girders can be made up 
to the required thickness of two-inch thick 
joists, spiked and bolted together. 

In covering a frame house, clapboarding 
is cheaper, when in place, than shingles. 
Clapboards should be kept painted, while 
shingles will weather themselves, though 
they are better preserved if dipped in 
creosote. 

All masonry walls should be stripped in- 
side with 1 x 2-inch wood stripping before 
being lathed and plastered. 


The Roof Covering 


There are many kinds of cheap roofing ma- 
terials nowadays, but many of them do not 
last long, nor are they very good-looking. 
Asphalt shirigles wear best pare if used with 
becoming colors, such as gray or green, look 
quite well. Wood shingles make the best- 
looking roof, however, and if of cedar, well 
seasoned; should last a long time. 
The longér lengths laid wider apart 
take less labor and are therefore 
cheaper. 

Flashings for roofs should be of 
copper. Tin is much cheaper but 
does not last many years, labor is the 


same in each case. 
at 
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Cornice moldings and porch moldings, 
also railings, can be selected from stock 
moldings at the mills. 

Doors and windows should be made of 
stock sizes, with sash to fit stock sizé glass. 
Money can be saved by omitting the inside 
casings and trim and plastering the jamb 
into the window (see detail), with wood in- 
side sill arfd apron. Doors should have wood 
trim and jambs which need not be more than 
1 x 3% inches without moldings. Base- 
boards should be about eight inches high, 
with quarter-round nailed against them 
after the floor is laid. 

Inexpensive woods for interior millwork 
are, basswood for painting and yellow pine 
and cypress for varnishing. Painting lasts 
longer than natural finish, but 
needs three or more coats, while 
two coats of varnish will make a 
tolerable finish. 

Closed staircases, like the one 
shown in this bungalow, can be 
furnished very cheaply with stock 
materials, but the open stairways 
are.much more expensive and add 
much to the cost. 


Wall-Board or Plaster? 


Plastering is very expensive and 
good well-seasoned lath are hard to 
get. There are.geveral good wall 
coverings on the’ market today, 
some of which are warm. Take 
warning, however, concerning these 
coverings which need to be papered 
over; it is impossible to remove 
the paper when once applied and new paper 
will Cove to be pasted over the old. 

Good floors of maple or oak, finished, 
are being used more and more with a rug 
or two here and there. They are about as 
cheap, therefore, as poor floors that must 
be completely covered up. The kitchen and 
laundry floors in the bungalow here shown 
are painted a light gray with white rubber 
mats in front of the sink, table and laundry 
tubs. In ordering floors for cheapness, the 
second grade of maple or red oak will be 
found serviceable and inexpensive. 


Cheap Hardware Is Costly 


Good serviceable hardware is necessary in 
any house and care should be taken in 
selecting the best locks throughout where 
needed. Exterior hardware for doors should 
be-of solid bronze, \except hinges, which 
may be of cast iron. Interior hardware, 
except bathrooms and kitchen may be 
of bronzed iron of simple pattern. 

The bungalow in question is 
fortunately near an electric 
light station and has the 
lights placed in the center 
of each room with one 
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pumping problems up 
you will get a pump 
‘||| that will give you all the water you 
|] meed—that will operate exactly 
under your conditions—that you 
can depend on at all times. 
Myers Self-Oiling Bulldozer Power 
Pumps are known everywhere as the 
best. They are modern in con- 
a sega le, efficient and safe. 
and all moving are en- 
cased, run in a bath P pe yoo are 
thoroughly lubricated at all times to 
insure quiet operation and long life. 
pto against heavy 
or at hi sot ge wen -oiling 
res te eaten: tes pes 
Myers dealer — or write for catalog. 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
343 Charch St., Ashland, Ohie 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 82 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 50 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Telis the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sampie 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. it now. 
ican save youmoney. Suatisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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i T has all the qualities that have made 
it the leader for twenty-five years— 
with many new features. These will be 

a revelation to you, especially the 


Steel Construction 


Fad This makes for light weight, sturdiness, 
PB durability and freedom from trouble. 
ie , And the mew low price is especially 
interesting. 
. The mame and the guarantee protect 
Be ou. If your dealer hasn’t the New 
: dea write at once for full details. 
tas THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


UF Makers of New Idea Transplanters 
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Groom Up the Old Tractor 


Continued from page 34 





the piston and cylinder walls the piston 
rings may worn, broken or stuck in the 
piston grooves. New piston rings can be 
put in place of broken or worn ones. If the 
new piston rings are a little wide for the 
groove in the piston, the ring can be ground 
down slightly by placing a thin film of valve- 
grinding compound on a window-pane and 
rubbing the new ring over the glass plate. 

In case the rings are sticking in the grooves 
on the piston, the difficulty is generally 
caused by an accumulation of grease and 
earbon. To remedy this remove piston rings 
and clean grooves with a screw-driver. 


Valve Adjustment 


After the valves have been ground they may 
need adjusting. The distance B between 
the valve stem and the rocker arm, shown at 
right, is very important. The distance B 
should be about the thickness of a visiting 
card or about one-thirty-second of an inch. 
If this clearance is greater, the lift of the 
valve will be reduced and also the valve will 
open late and close early. This performance 
of the intake valve will restrict the amount of 
intake gas, thus?reducing the power of the 
engine. A restriction of the exhaust valve 
will cause the burned gases to be trapped in 
the engine and reduce its power. 

There is generally a set screw and lock 
nut on the push rod where the correct ad- 
justment can be made. In case the rocker 
arm touches the valve in all positions of the 
cam, the valve will be held open and com- 
pression lost. 

Valve Timing 

It very often happens that a valve is out of 
adjustment and is thought to be out of time. 
This is a common mistake and very often an 
engine is taken down to find that the cam- 
shaft is in time and the adjustment might 
have been corrected very easily. All of the 
valves of a multi-cylinder engine are operated 
by one cam-shaft as a rule. Therefore, when 
the cam-shaft is timred correctly for one 
valve it should be correct for the others.. As 
a general rule, the timing gears of the engine 
are marked so that these gears may be taken 
apart and replaced without any danger. of 
getting the cam-shaft out of time. If the 
timing gears are not marked, they should be 
marked with a punch when the engine is 
taken apart. Valve timing and valve ad- 
justment should never be confused. 


Carbon Trouble 


Carbon will collect upon the head of the 
piston and in the cylinder after the tractor 
has been in operation for a while. This is 
especially true if an excess of fuel and lubri- 
cating oil have been used. Too much lubrica- 
ting oil will cause a sticky, gummy deposit, 
while excess fuel intone, Me causes the ac- 
cumulation of a hard, dry, brittle deposit. 
Carbon deposits are harmful because they 
will become red-hot and cause the fresh 
charge of gas to be ignited early. This is 
often termed pre-ignition. Pre-ignition is 
hard on the bearings of the motor, and 
may cause loss of power and heating of 
the engine. 


Cleaning Out Carbon 


Carbon: can be cleaned out of an engine by 
removing the cylinder head and scraping off 
the carboned parts with a screw-driver. 
When this is done be sure that no loose 
carbon gets into the water-jacket or into the 
holes in which the stud-bolts enter which 
secure the head on the cylinder. 


Cooling and Lubrication Systems 


Rain-water is best for the cooling system of 
‘the tractor. A tractor engine gets pretty 
hot and a certain amount of water may be 
evaporated from the cooling system. In 
case hard water is used, a scale may be 
deposited in the water-jacket and cause the 
engine to overheat. To remove rust, sedi- 
ment, and scale from a cooling system, open 
the pet-cock in the bottom of the radiator 
and place a hose in the filler cap of the 
radiator. Run the engine and at the same 
time force water through the system. This 
will remove loose sediment. Now dissolve 
as much baking-soda as possible in the water 


needed to fill the cooling system. Pour this 
into the cooling system and run the motor 
with a retarded spark, to heat the water and 
soda solution. Allow the solution to remain 
in the cooling system for four or five hours 
then drain it out. Be sure to flush out the 
system with a hose, or the soda may damage 
the system. 

A worn pump or a restricted hose con- 
nection may cause the engine to overheat. 
These may be*remedied by replacement. 

Two types of pumps are used in tractor- 
engine lubricating. ne is the gear pump, 
the other the plunger pump. Both of these 
pumps may be removed from the engine 
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Detail of an overhead valve 
mechanism, showing how valve is 
adjusted 


without disturbing any other part of the 
motor. The gear type requires neither valves 
nor springs in its operation. The spring on 
the plunger pump should be watched. It 
may become weak or broken. If the plunger 
itself should be bent, it will stick. 

Most pumps have a screen around them 
to keep out sediment. If the indicator or 
sight feed should fail to work, the screen 
should be cleaned by washing in kerosene or 
gasoline. The trouble may be with the 
spring and ball valves if the pump is of the 
plunger type. 


The Magneto 


Most of the present-day tractors use the 
magneto as regular ignition equipment. The 
most trowble with the magneto and ignition 
in general comes from incorrect lubrication 
of the engine and magneto. 'The magneto 
should be oiled with a couple of drops of 
sewing-machine oil for every week’s work. 
Oils which are too thick and which contain 
gums may cause carbon to form on the 
various brushes and interfere with transfer 
of the current. If too much oil or incorrect 
grade of oil is furnished to the roller-bearing, 
it is likely to get on the collector ring and 
interfere with the electric current. If this 
ring and brush become dirty, brighten up 
the brush with emery-cloth or a fine file and 
clean the ring with a piece of cloth dampened 
with sewing-machine oil. 

Another ignition trouble comes from foul 
spark-plugs caused 
grades of oil in the engine. Use the oil recom- 


mended by the manufacturer of the engine. ~ 


by the use of incorrect ~ 
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Things Necessary 
to 


Avoid Repairs 


The whole story of 


motor car upkeep 


It’s really a simple thing to keep a car in good condition—running 
sweetly, and unneedful of repairs. But how many motorists do it? 

First it’s trouble with one part, then another. But if you'll notice it’susually 
a moving part on the chassis that causes the griefand brings the repair bill. 

Car owners go on paying repair bills for such parts as spring shackles, 
clutch bearings, universal, water pump, steering connections, etc., yet 
when they think of operating costs they think only of engine repairs or 
the cost of gasoline and tires. 

Motorists seem oblivious to the fact, but most motor car grief comes 
from chassis parts, and the repairs on these parts amount to more than 
the cost of engine repairs, gasoline and oil combined. 


Lack of Proper Lubrication 
It’s so unnecessary to haye these troubles with chassis bearings. It’s all 
due, as automobile men point out, to nothing else than poor lubrication. 
Ask any repair man—he’ll tell you that 80% of the repairs made on the 
moving parts of a motor car are made because of improper lubrication. 
The hard wearing chassis bearings need the protection of lubricant as 
well as the motor bearings. 


Dry, dirt-worn bearings mean more than a squeaky or rattling car, more © 


than a “stiff’ car—they mean heavy repair bills, rapid depreciation, low 
resale price. 

In the used car market, authorities tell us, a $1,500 car of standard make 
which has been methodically lubricated by the owner, will generally sell 
for at least $150 more than a car whose lubrication has been neglected. 


It’s So Simple With Alemite 


With the old grease-cup method it was, admittedly, a job to lubricate a 
car. (Too often the lubricant never reached the entire bearing surfaces). 

But with the Alemite High Pressure System it is almost as easy to 
lubricate the chassis as the motor. 

Just a turn of the Alemite Compressor forces clean lubricant clear 
through-to the bearing surface. As the new grease is forced in, the old 
grease, grit and rust are forced out. 

This use of Alemite every 500 miles means a car that will be practi- 
cally immune to wear and repairs—a sweet-running car and a long-lived 
car of high resale value. 


Write for Valuable Information 


Just regard Alemite for what it truly is—as much a fundamental in 
motor car operation as oil, water and air—and you'll find it a simple thing 
to keep your car in good condition, unneedful of repairs. Oil, water, air— 
Alemite—that’s the whole story of motor car upkeep. 


If Alemite is on your car make it a once-every-500 miles habit. If 
Alemite is not on your car, write us and we'll tell where’to have it in- 
stalled complete — $5 to $20, according to make and model of car. (Ford 
$6.25; Chevrolet, $3.99; Overland, $5.67). Canadian prices higher. 


In any case, if you would know the full importance of lubrication, write 
for our free booklet, “Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.” 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2690 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
. 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


ALEMITE 


"Reg. U.S. Pat.Of."" . 


High pressure lubricating system 


Alemite Fitting ; 
with Cross Pin bi nay Pie 6 ae 
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OIL.OR GREASE 


Alemite works well with 
either oil or grease. But for 
best results, we recommend 
Alemite Lubricant—a pure 
solidified oil especially 
adapted for our system —has 
allthe virtues of oil, butissuf- 
ficiently solid to “stay put.’ 


Alemite All-Metal Lubri- 
cating Spring covers make 
any car ride easier. 
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Nitrate 
of 
Soda 


Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion reports a gain of 7.47 bushels 
of wheat per acre from top-dressing 


in the spring with 100 Ibs. of Nitrate 
of Soda. Virginia Station Bulletin 


Wheat number 221 says, 


“On wheat crops 

needing nitrogen an 
increased yield of 5 bushels per acre 
can be expected from each 100 Ibs. of 
Nitrate of Soda applied per acre.”’ 
Demonstrations in Pennsylvania have 
shown an average gain of 74 bushels 
of wheat per acre and 37% increase in 
the straw. 


i 2 * New Jersey Ex- 
—_ 

ages US periment Station 

shows that the largest yields 

of potatoes are obtained when Nitrate 

of Soda is usedeas the sole source of 

Nitrogen. What is true of potatoes is 


true of other vegetables. 
become better and 


Ve more prolific when 


Nitrate of Soda is used. This is why 
Market Gardeners use such large 


quantities. 
(Gehacco Stations report won- 
derfully profitable 
gains from the use of Nitrate of Soda 
on tobacco. My own demonstrations 
in Pennsylvania prove that 200 Ibs. 
of Nitrate of Soda used at planting 
time will add 100 lbs. or more tobacco 


to the acre. 
Apples@ Experiment  Sta- 
tions in the apple 
districts now recommend Nitrate of So- 
da as necessary and are recommending 
its use in the spring before blossom 
time. This applies equally well to 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries and other 


fruits. 

Cotten, know how concede 
<~ that Cotton must 

have Nitrate of Soda to make an early 

crop. It promotes quick growth and 

early fruiting. 200 pounds per acre at 

planting time is the proper application. 


Why not try it 
on your crops? 


My Free BULLETIN SERVICE, ooveting 
the use of Nitrate of Soda on all ki 

, is issued for your information and ex- 
plains how to use it, where to use it, when to 
use it. If you want it send mé your address, 
name the crops you grow and to identify this 
advertisement add the number 1311. 


They come ear- 
lier and main crops 


Ohio and Vir- 
ginia Experiment 


Practically all the 


The men who 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee. 
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: re There Too Many Adele Varieties? : 
By C. P. Close 





HE world is full of apple varieties— 

four or five thounad of them—and 

being only human, we want to plant 
just about every one we hear mentioned. 
Now that is all right for the amateur or 
the retired banker who isn’t depending on 
his apple crop for a living, but for the 
commercial apple man it is fearfully poor 
practise. 

The only justification for plarfting a 
considerable number of varieties is that 
the grower has a nearby market which will 
take the varieties as they ripen in suc- 
cession from the earliest summer kinds 
through the late summer, early fall, late 
fall, early winter and late winter varieties. 

Some commercial fruit growers with 
seventy-five or more acres of orchards 
have (or have had) as many as sixty 


. Delicious, a leading variety in the 
Northwest apple section 


varieties. That is just fifty-two varieties 
too many. Some of these have been 
grafted to better varieties, and some con- 
tinued because they happen to be there 
and will about pay their keep. 

Bright, flaming pictures of fruits in nur- 
sery catalogs, especially when praised by 
the wordy imagination of the tree agent, 
have been the cause of this heterogeneous 
planting in the past. All amateurs and 
many commercial men are still more or 
less susceptible to the temptation. of 
planting everything new that looks good, 
but many other commercial men have 
learned the lesson of concentrating on a 
few varieties and pushing them to the 
limit. This is what I hope the majority 
of fruit growers will really do. 


Advantage of Fewer Varieties 


Few varieties and large quantities of them 
will attract buyers and command higher 
prices than small lots of many varieties. 
Carloads of one variety will sell more 
quickly and at a higher price than carloads 
of many varieties. District concentration 
on a few varieties creates a reputation 
which ‘is a valuable business asset. 

We need to realize more clearly that 
mass production of few varieties is be- 
coming more essential as fruit growing 
becomés more highly specialized. Bald- 
wins should be grown in bs anbblaiin where 
Baldwins succeed best, and Northern Spy, 
McIntosh and other varieties where they 
fit climate and season and market best. 

is question of fewer varieties ought to 

on vigorously by all state horti- 

aie! societies and all college horticul- 
tural departments. It is today one of the 
most vital questions of commercial apple 


growing. The horticultural press might 
well use a lot of printer’s ink in leading 
us out of a bewildering mass of apple 
varieties. 

In some of the states the extension fruit 
specialists and the college and experiment 
station fruit men, have studied this 
matter closely and are pushing a short list 
of commercial varieties. This is a move- 
ment well worth while and fruit growers 
realize its value and are changing their 
varieties accordingly. 

This change to fewer varieties opens up 

a popular line of fruit extension work, 
namely, grafting and budding. The fruit 
extension specialists have given many 
demonstrations in grafting and budding 
fruit trees and will give more each year as 
opportunity offers. 
In the September issue of Better Fruit 
there are fifty-five variety names of apples 
in the color requirement list for the North- 
west. Four of these—Red Astrachan, 
Chenango, Jefferies and Maiden Blush— 
are summer varieties. The other fifty-one 
are fall and winter varieties. The extra 
work and expense of keeping this long list 
separated from picking time in the or- 
chard, through the packing house and on 
to the market, are considerable, and the 
bookkeeping alone is no small item. If 
forty of these fifty-one kinds could be 
dropped out of existence in the North- 
west, the apple industry there would be 
immensely benefited. 


Varieties for Commercial Use 


Variety suggestions must be given for 
commercial use over quite large areas and 
there may be small sections in these areas 
where, owing to local conditions, one or 
more Of the varieties mentioned may not 
be best suited. There are,-on the other 
hand, other varieties which are profitable 
in some sections of theSe areas. The ob- 
ject is to reduce the number as much as 
possible. 

For the New England states, except the 
northern half of Maine, the Oldenburg, 
McIntosh, Delicious, Baldwin and Wag- 
ener are good varieties. Baldwin is not 
so hardy as could be desired, but there is 
nothing else to take its place. In New 
York, Pennsylvar‘a, the northern half of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the south- 
ern peninsula of Michigan, the varieties 
just mentioned, and also Northern Spy 
and Rhode Island Greening, are leaders. 


Varieties for Southern States 


South of the above area and including the 

mountain sections of Northern Alabama, 

Georgia, South Carolina and North Car- 

olina, we find the Rome Beauty, Grimes, 
Continued on page 49 








Miss Butterfly: “It’s most embarras- 
sing the way that silly Mr. Spud 
makes eyes at one!”’ 
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a 
Coleman Quick-Lite 


CCK TM AC Two Lights that 


MONEY 


MRM, Cave tive! 


WHEN you buy a Quick-Lite Lamp or Lantern 

you've made an investment that pays dividends 
every night you use it. In addition to plenty of good 
light, you get dividends in actual dollars and cents 
saved, in work saved and in time saved. 


The Quick-Lite Lamp—You can ac- 

a tually buy a Quick-Lite and useit a whole year and 

»\\ YW the total cost [{lamp, fuel, mantles} will be less than 
MATT) just the cost of fuel alone for an old-style oil lamp. 
MI WM And you get 20 times more light! No wicks to trim; 
: Di no chimneys to washi;_no daily filling—the Quick- 
stones Lite saves you all this unnecessary work and time, 
i) fi Saves eyes because it is a soft, pure-white light. 
Prices in U.S. A., $9.00; West of Rockies, $9.50, 


The Quick-Lite Lantern—Operates 
just like the Quick-Lite Lamp. Makes and burns 
own gas from common motor gasoline. Lights with 
matches, 40 hours service per gallon of fuel used. 
Carries anywhere. Saves time by making it easier 
to do night work around barns, feed lots, sheds, etc. 
Me vssill Always ready for any job, anywhere, anytime. Mica 
y chimney makesit Wind-proof, Rain-proof, Bug-proof. 
ih ‘allt Prices in U.S. A., $7.50; West of Rockies, $8.00. 
PUTT eRe Cee eee eee 35,000 Hardware and General Store Dealers sell 
Coleman Quick-Lites, Onenear you will 
gladly demonstrate the brilliance, simplicity 
Be. and economy of these wonderful lights. 
SAN ») Write us for full information and an 
Mie interesting Booklet, “The Sunshine of 
the Night”. Use the attached cou- 
pon or post card. 
Address nearest office, Dept. F J99 


—THE— 
COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 


Canadian Factory: 
tario 
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Agawam 
Hardiest kinds. lanted and wewkn ou 
Sn ae. fae ten times their phon 
Lerge amber-red berries on big Suomen, 
wam Very sweet. Esch 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
Best known grape. Sure to succeed Fine 
Concord for grape juice. '5e; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 
H (White Concord). Best greenish-white 
Niagara grape grown Each 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
we rde Large black berries, Bunches bie. Extra 
7 orden so. hardy, sweet. 20c; 12, $1.75; 100, $12. 
trong, well-rooted vines 
Set of four best varieties oO Y 6S$c 
paid end Satisfaction Guaranteed 


lilustrated description tell- 
ing you bow to build this 
beautiful and useful 
GRAPE ARBOR 
and iilustrated seed and 
nursery catalog free with 
every order. 


The Templin-Crockett-Bradley Co. 
5721 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
3 Hardy Roses 2 . 


err oO 
ALL WIL B BLOOM” THis, SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Crusader—rich velvety crimson 
Edel—white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c 
3 Choice Ferns - ~ 250 
3 Chrysanthemums 25¢ : 
4 Beautiful Coleus 25¢ 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25¢ 
2 Choice Dablias - - « « - « 
2 Choice Hardy Iris- - <«- « « 
8 Lovely Gladioli - - <= « « « 
6 Superb Pansy Plants - - - - 25¢ 
10 Pkts. Flower Seeds,all different, 25¢ 
Hy td al 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. “331, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
























































Stand Supreme 
Kunderd Giadioli lead the world in 
exquisite colorings and perfect form. 
You should know them au enjoy them 
in your garden. 
for my free catalog 
If you will ay 7 cages to name 
yy I will be 


copy of my ees “illastrated 
talog givin: Paeeet 
seetionn which e it —_ mae 


p— poe Don’t miss this. eMail a post 
cae E. KUNDERD 
Box 69, Goshen, — U.S.A. 


The Originator of 
Ruffled and the ‘Laciniated Gladiolé 




















Free Catalog! Sho jews 
ree ws you how you 
can save money buying direct 
from the largest 

Basket Factory in the Country. 


Mgr Aagey Bap 8 Sect Co. Bow Hl How Song tk, 








s SSORTED APPLE TREES . 
Ornamental Trees, & Vines. Catalog . Write 
today. Fairbury Box A ‘airbury, Nbre. 
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Flowers for the Farm Garden | 
By Mrs. Porter Brown 
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Y farm garden generally has about 
M thirty kinds of annual flowers in 

it, but if ] were limited to three, I 
think I would choose zinnia; China aster 
and cosmos. 

I choose these three not only because 
they afford such a variety of colors, but 
because their differences in height enable 
me to do a great deal of planning. 

The cosmos belongs to the class of an- 
nuals so well fitted for screens or back- 
grounds. Castor-beans and sunflowers 














Photo by Dept. of Agriculture 
Zinnia, or youth and old age flower 


are included in this class of tall-growing 
flowers. Regarding cosmos, a_ recent 
Farmers’ Bulletin gives the following 
description, and I can’t improve on it: 
Cosmos is now one of the notable fall 
flowers. It is a vigorous, tall-growing 
annual, yet its bright, bold flowers 


The zinnia, like the cosmos, is grown 
from seed sown out-of-doors in the spring. 
If sown early, just as soon as you can 
work the ground, the plants will bloom all 
during the summer. Colors are white, 
yellow, orange, pink, scarlet, rose. 

Plants grow about thirty inches high, 
depending on richness of soil and amount 
of moisture. The richer the soil, the better 
for zinnias. Do not plant too close, for 
the plants need plenty of room to produce 
large flowers. Better plants can be had 
by planting the seed indoors or in a hotbed 
along in March. 

For hedges or borders, nothing is much 
more showy than the zinnia. The best 
flowers come in late summer. 


Asters for Cut Flowers 


Among the annuals it is hard to find a 
flower to beat China asters for cut flowers 
and for bedding. There is a big variety in 
color and size. There are all shades of color 
—purple, lavender, rose, pink and white. 

Plant the seed out*of-doors about corn- 
planting time or a little earlier to supply 
flowers in September and October. For 
late summer flowers, plant the:seed in 
March of April. In the North, where 
frosts occur in March and April, the seed 
can be planted in boxes indoors or in a hot- 
bed or coldframe. Transplant when frost 

, danger is past. 

When planting outdoors, cover the seed 
about a half-inch deep. The plants can be 
thinned to about eighteen inches apart 
where planted, or can be transplanted to a 

ermanent location. Composted manure 
is better than fresh manure for asters. 
They require rich soil. 





Growing Squashes 


Altogether too little appreciated is the 
squash. It can be grown on any type of 
garden soil. A great variety of types and 
forms of squashes are listed. in seed cata- 
logs, but they may be classed roughly as 
bush or summer, and vining or winter 
squashes. The summer squash should be 
used before fully mature while the rind is 





have a green foliage. It is most | 
effective when planted in broad * 
masses or along background borders 
against evergreens or fences at some 
distance from the house and the 
garden walks. The white, pink, and 
rose-colored daisylike flowers are 
borne in great profusion and come at 
a season when they are very accept- 
able. In the North, seed started in 
the house at the same time as castor- 
beans will give plants three or four 
feet in height by September. Because 
of the robust habit of the plant, the * 
young seedlings should be thinned to 
eighteen inches apart when grown on 
moderately good soil. Sowing the 
seed late and in poor soil will dwarf 
the plants. In the climate of Wash- 
ington, D. C., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
farther South they perpetuate them- 
selves by self-sown seed. These 
volunteer plants can be utilized for 
early bloom. Cosmes is especially 
desirable for the warmer parts of the 
country, where it grows and blooms 
luxuriantly with little care. 

In the North, only the earliest 
varieties are likely to mature soon 
enough to bloom. As the oe ap- 
proach maturity it is well to give 
them some support, as they are liable 
to be bent over by the wind. 









































Put manure in the hills a seep 
squashes, pumpkins and melons’ - 
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soft; the principal varieties are Golden 
Crookneck, White Scalloped or “Patty 
Pan” and Vegetable Marrow. The winter 
squash requires a more fertile soil than the 
summer bush sorts as well as considerably 
more space. The best varieties are Hub- 


bard, Delicious and Warren. @ 

The vining varieties especially should be 
planted with a forkful of well-rotted ma- I 
nure under each hill, unless the soil has 


had a liberal general application of manure 


and other fertilizers. Seed should be used ] 
freely and the plants thinned, before they —they last onger 


crowd, to two or three to the hill. 
very disagreeable odor, is a serious pest. , | a 
| 
\ 





The common squash-bug, which has 4 Ell 
They may be trapped in the early morning Hil IH . 
under boards or shingles placed beside the 
plants. The young are readily destroyed 


by spraying with a solution of nicotine 
sulphate. J.R.B. 








Insulated Wire for Tying 


Binder-twine is the gardener’s mainstay 
for tying plants to supports, but for some 
things this is too hard. The best material 
for tying tomato plants is cloth; strips of 
muslin are safe and effective. The twine 
| does very well for raspberries, especially if 
it attaches the canes to strung wire, and is 
tied loosely so as to give the canes a little 
natural movement with the wind. Lima 
: beans are often tied when young, and 
because of their tenderness, cloth is best. 

. A third material which I have found 
excellent for all-round tying, which is 
soft, and is so durable as to be almost 
permanent, is insulated wire, such 4s is 
used on telephones. You may say that ; 
this material is too expensive, but any 
electrical repair shop carries a_ great 
quantity.of second-hand wire of this type, 
and it can be had very cheaply. Cut into 
short lengths, it makes the ideal tying ; 
material. Make a turn with the soft SEA : 
copper, and the fastening is made, and it — 4 , reed 
will stay -% years. big -b. ——— a ‘ins 
popping off as is sure to be the case wit : 
acne. * This material is especially valu- An unfailing spark 
able on climbing roses, grapes, and other 
growths which ae = A — a f Its 
positions; and also for all kinds of tying in 
je garden aepseey ere for _ season : or sure resu 
only. At the end of the season, the wire : 5 7 . 
air he sade Ye another year. R. ON’T try shooting dynamite with unreliable 
batteries. Accident insurance is comforting— 
S t for B bl but Columbia Ignitors save the aches and pains. 

upport fer Dram dies Unfailing dependability. Hot Columbia sparks fire 
By A. Rutledge the whole blast instantly. Always vigorous. Even 
when Columbias stand idle for weeks, they hold 
25+0° “2 their energy. Economical, because Columbias last 


longer. 
Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, * 
hardware and auto accessory shops, marine supply 
dealers, implement dealers, garages, general stores. 
Insist upon Columbias. 


4A Geod erry SuQo001r NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


Se. Fae wa SS 6 
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New York San Francisco 
For sepporving raspberries and _ black- Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
berries, I use this plan: Take six-foot Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 
posts and sink them in the-row until for 
mney <— from aut a four and . half 4 
eet above ground. e@ posts need not ‘ : , ¥ 
be closer than twenty-five feet. String ag war : Se eee tents and outbuildings Pe eber ary 
ny, ordinary pliable galvanized wire engine —. Teleph pe 2 8 h Binding Posts 
of medium size down one side of the row oe a Flecwri goto — Fil a gp 
of posts and up the other side. Depending oe Tecaicdia rors CT pi cost, 
somewhat on the diameter of the posts, Tiiads Radio “A” — 






the wires of this two-strand pen will be 

about a foot apart. Make this stretch spay meer lieclaiie ey 

about twenty inches from the ground; . 

often this is enough. But some growers 

put another stretch about a foot higher up. 
_To keep the wires even and taut, take 

pleces of wire a foot long, bend each end 





into a short hook, and catch the main Columbia Hot Shot Batteries 
Wires together every ten feet along their Sootors Hs qdinids, amet 


length. As the new shoots appear, kee 
them between the wires, and their growt 
will assume an upright position. 


_ proof steel case. 
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JN CARBIDE 





Y prolonging sunlight, promoting health, and reducing fire hazard, Union 


Carbide makes life longer. 


1. Scientific analysis proves Union Carbide Gas light to have more of the 
elements of pure sunlight than any other artificial light—thus it adds a few 


more hours of daylight. 


2. Further analysis proves that Union Carbide Gas light consumes prac- 
tically no oxygen from the atmosphere— and oxygen is the most vital, essential 
part of the air we breathe. Union Carbide Gas light insures an unimpaired 
supply of oxygen and thus contributes to health. 

3. Exhaustive research by highest insurance authorities demonstrates that 
Union Carbide Gas light is safer than the illuminants it replaces. It is easier 
on the eyes than any other artificial illuminant. It saves oculists’ and doc- 
tors’ bills by eliminating eyestrain. Eyestrain causes manyjlls which result 
in mental and physical depression and shorten life. 

In general appearance Union Carbide resembles crushed granite. When 
dropped in ordinary water it produces the gas which is used for lighting, 
cooking, water-heating and ironing. This contact with water is accomplished 
by a simple, easily wnderstood, automatic apparatus known as a generator, 
which requires no attention except occasional recharging with Union Carbide 
and water, and emptying of residue which then 


gives useful service as whitewash, soil corrective or 


germicide. 


From this generator the gas is piped throughout 
house, barns, hen-houses or other out-buildings, by 
means of small iron pipes which are concealed and 


do not disfigure walls or ceilings. 


Union Carbide itself comes in. the Blue and Gray 
sheet steel drums which are such a familiar sight at 
freight stations, docks, and express offices throughout 
the world. They are shipped from more than 150 
conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses, 


direct to the user, at factory prices. 


Next to the home itself, no expenditure brings a 
greater measure of comfort and satisfaction than a 













UNION 
CARBIDE 


Always pecked in blue 
and gray 


Union Carbide in genera- 
tor sizes is supplied by 
us direct to consumer at 
factory prices, through 
more than 150 Union 
Carbide warehouses, 
There is one near you. 








modern Carbide Gas lighting and cooking plant. Se 


Brilliant Carbide Gas light in the poultry buildings 
increasesegg production during falland wintermonths. 
Attractive booklets are ready for you. Send for them 


today. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


BIDE Lighting and Cooking. 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CAR- 





our mailing list for future helpful service. 


ADDRESS... ccccccc cece nc cc ecco ovec cone! STATE......---------«---- 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a ics gl a ini es aw wos er 









) bens am not NOW 


a Carbide user. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and POWER LAWNMOWER 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator 
for Gardners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, 
Fruit Growers, Nursery- 
men and Lawn wor! 






American Farm MachineCo. Free 
2578 University Ave. 8. E. 
Minneapolis Minn. 


Power Cultivator 


Does work’of 4 men or! nee a 
heavy cultivating or fou pbs x _ 

or slow. Easily op d d; - 
simple, sturdy. Automaticlubrication, =< 
o-, roof working parts and our own 

HP. »4-cycle air-cooled engine. E 
a hand orlight horse tools. 


M.B.M. Manufacturing Cc eae Beers) 
392 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. = Seam | 


























Vat,t.4 4) bo AUTO AND TRACTOR OILS OILS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 





= NOW! 





OUR PRICES GUARANTEED 


pa Ss 1 : 
Some fine territory 
still open. Write us. 





LONG CREDIT TERMS TO RESPONSIBLE FARMERS 
Big Cash Discount to Every Cash Customer 
eee et ee ts ayo ey ae Kat SA oon cent che, Coste Lite 
of Auto, and Tractor 


If he thas not called, write us today. No obligation to buy. 


CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


House Paints, Barn Paints and 


Shipping Points 
Cleveland - Pe Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 











SED a new hat or dress? Are you 

worried about pin-money needed for 
John or Mary at college? Let dahlias 
help you get it. 

You would be surprised how many 
dollar bouquets you can sell out of your 
garden, provided you have good cut 
flowers—dahlias, gladioli or chrysan- 
themums. 

Here are some “‘don’ts’”’ that are neces- 
sary for success in dahlia culture: 

. Don’t grow a cheap, short-stem dahlia 
when a good, long-stem variety can be 
put in the same space, requiring the same 
care and which raises the market value of 
your product. 

Don’t plant a whole clump in one hole. 
Remember a farmer doesn’t plant a whole 
potato or a whole ear of corn in a hill. One 
dahlia tuber with an eye or sprout is all 
that is necessary for one hill. If you plant 
a whole clump in one place your blooms 
will be scarce and small and your plant 
mostly foliage. 

Don’t have soil too rich. Dahlias like 
poor soil, but need good drainage. 

Don’t water unless during a drought. 

Don’t plant against a building or in the 
shade; you'll get no blooms. Plant them 
in the vegetable garden if you want lots 
of blooms. 

Don’t plant a dahlia tuber on 1 end; al- 
ways lay it on its side and six inches deep. 
Use a hoe at least once a week. That is the 
secret of success in dahlias as in all plant 


life. 
Plant When You Plant Corn 


Don’t plant too early; May 15 to June 
15 is a good time. Many — eople put them 
in the ground Decoration 

Don’t use fresh manure. rg good potato 
fertilizer or bone-meal applied twice a 
season is plenty. 

Above all, don’t undercharge when sell- 
ing flowers. The average farmer’s wife 
cheapens the market without realizing the 
damage she does to herself and the public 
by the modest prices she charges. In 
these days there should be no ten or 
fifteeu-cent bouquets. The average mar- 
ket bouquet should be_at least thirty-five 
cents. The long-stem kind with about 
twenty blooms and a few asparagus 
leaves mixed in will easily bring $1 (at 
least seventy-five cents) and will be 
quickly sold. 

Dip the stems of your dahlias in hot 
water as soon as you cut them. Not 
scalding water, but just as hot as your 
hand will stand. The flowers keep better 
and market better after this ——s 























“T hate to coseee you, Cpt Bee 
but you’re going to have dried 
» on that tree.” “How so?” “Bian 
you just prune it?” ‘“Well, how about 
those grapes you’re raisin’ ?”” 
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by Color 
By H. W. Hulbert 


Idaho Experiment Station 








Buying Legume Seeds }: 





N trying to get clover or alfalfa seed 

that is free from weeds, the matter of 
soundness is often overlooked. As a rule, 
a live, bright, well-colored seed is most 
desirable. Color indicates either age or 
vitality or both, in small seeds. For 
example, red clover should contain a high 
percentage of purple seeds. In white 
clover, a high percentage of yellow seed is 
desirable, while the seed of alsike clover 
should be of a uniform, greenish black 
color. Alfalfa seed should have a uniform 
olive-yellow color. Weathering and the 
age of the seed are indicated by color and 
luster, a dull brown color indicating either 
age or weather damage.or both. 

Frost damage is more common in alfalfa 
than in the other small seeds, especially in 
western seed grown at the higher altitudes. 
As a whole frost-injured seed does not de- 
velop a good color and often many green- 


ish and brown-colored seeds will be — , 


Immaturity is shown by a lack of 
strong, bright color and shriveled seeds. 
Green and brown seeds are often found in 
alfalfa; these are often immature. In 
sweet clover immaturity is most commonly 
shown by green seeds, 


Vitality First; Purity Second 


There is little doubt but that value of 
many of the so-called \“fancy points” of 
crop seeds has been overemphasized. This 
causes one to wonder if too much impor- 
tance is not placed upon the color in 
legume seeds by seedsmen and crops 
experts. In an endeavor to determine 
exactly how much importance should be 
placed upon this color factor in small 
seeds the Idaho Experiment Station con- 
ducted germination tests upon the various 
colored seeds found in alfalfa. Com- 
mercial lots of seed were-used for the 
experiment. The olive or natural colored, 
green and brown seeds were sorted from 
each lot and germination tests run upon 
each lot of seed. This experiment was 
carried on with ten different lots of seed. 
The average germination of the natural 
colored seeds from all of the lots was 93 
per cent, The average of the green seeds 
from the same lots showed only 67 per cent 
vitality, while the brown seeds averaged 
only 48 per cent. 

Recently published experimental data 
from the Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station from experiments conducted 
the same season as those at Idaho gave 
similar results. Natural colored seeds of 
alfalfa gave on the average a 33 per cent 
higher germination than green seeds and 
55 per cent higher than that of brown 
seeds. In actual field tests using equal 
amounts of seed, the natural colored seeds 
produced six times as many plants as the 
brown seeds. After considering this data 
can a grower afford to overlook soundness 
in buying legume seeds? 
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A handy.weeder: This is a sketch 
of a weeder that I used last summer. 
After cleaning out the rows with a 
.wheel-hoe this tool is fine to get the 


crab-grass out of the vegetables. S. 
Releeetitieneen 











‘New Schrader Tire Gauge for 
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Balloon Tires 


To enjoy siper-comfort from balloon tires, you must 
keep them inflated to the prescribed pressure. The new 
Schrader Balloon Tire Pressure Gauge makes this a sim- 
ple matter. 


The angle foot, as shown in the illustration, makes it 
possible to use this gauge on all types of wheels. 


The indicating tube, graduated in one-pound units, 
enables you to keep a close check on low pressures, and 
thereby get maximum service from your tires. 


The New Schrader Balloon Tire Pressure Gauge is of 
the same sturdy construction as the regular Schrader 
Gauge, which was first used during the Briarcliff Road 
Races in Westchester County, New York, on April 24, 
1908, and has proved its dependability ever since. 


The Schrader Balloon Tire Gauge is sold by motor 
accessory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ““Air—the most elusive ‘ 
prisoner.”” This booklet tells how to care for tire valves. 

It will help you get the maximum service from your tires. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 

address and we will mail you a copy direct. 











A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 









Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges: 
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Here’s a booklet you will want to read 
from cover to cover. Cali farming 
means com: le living while you make 
your success. It —— happy environ- 
— greater rew cooperative mar- 
, more cash, larger profits. Califor- 
ae s ly climate and agricultural suc- 
cesses vitally affect the lives of her farm- 
ers. They will affect you—your family— 
your outlook on life. 
rsiccurarcicddusnpartodion, 
1. Farming in California 
2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
California 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
California 


4. Dairying in California 
5. Poultry Raising in California 
Written by authorities — published by 
Californians Inc., a non oa organiza- 
tion interested in lopment of 
thestate. We have nothing to sell. 











CALIFORNIANS Inc. 
San Francisco, 140 Montgomery St., Room 904 


Please send me booklets ch 
1 2 3 4 5 


SS ional 





Address 


POTATOES jesse Sic wees 


STRAWBERRIES 2 Hardy — plants. 5 Dixon Dunlap 
ive everbearing for $1. 
Plant Book Free. eat SA. olton, Kans. 


300 eee PLANTS $2 post 
New Ground Senator Dunlaps. 
HAM | & SON, &. 10, Bangor, oun. 


100 DUNLAP ‘STRAWBERRY PLANT: s 

75e postpaid. 1000 Dunlap, $2.75; Gibson, $3.50; by Ever- 

ace $1.25 postpaid; 00 Raspberries, "$1. 75; 15 Grapes, 
talog. KiGER’s NURSERY, Sawyer, Mich, 


Strawberry | Bed $ $4 .00 


Post 
Finest lity ‘‘Senator Dunlap’’ 
cropveetainne,,* ve yi ae: & State inepec fresh a “gue, by re a 
r in A, 100 bil 
ikiets. i etal weatse, Se HAM, MISSOU 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR and 

Power Lawnmower — A Practical Power Cultivator for 

Gardners, Truckers, Nurserymen, Florists, Small Farms. 
Catalog Free. 








Bliss, Carman, Cobbler,Green Mt., Ohio, Rose, Queen 
Russet,Six weeks,others. €,. FORD . FISHERS, a. Y. 























Write today for free in- 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO., Dept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn. 
struction book and Record 
Oe boos age nyenn blank. Bend 


PATENTS 3iiszaz- 


sonal opinion. ENCE A. Geshe ey | at 
ent Lawyer, 871 7. ie Savings & Com’! Bank Bidg., 
directly across st. from Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 














6 PACKETS SEED 10c ee 
To convince you of the superior 
quality of our seeds, we will 
mail you six regular size pack- 
ages of seeds worth 60c for 10¢ 
postpaid. We will also send you 
our catalog and @ coupon good 
for 10c on an order for $1 or 
more. We offer one packet 
each as follows: Reg. price 
post. Detroit dark red. -10¢ 

Spinach, Mammoth winter.10¢ 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, 

White Tipped ...........10e 
Turnip, Golden Ball .......10e 
Carrot, coreless or Nantes. .10e 
Sweet Peas, Spencer mixed.10e 


— 















ALL FOR 10c 
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Patch. and Window- Boxes 


By Victor Lavell 








HE time is close at hand for the 
planting of this season’s porch and 


window-boxes. Make your window- 
box of one-inch boards, at least one foot 
wide and one foot deep. The length will 
depend on the width of the window. Fill 


Manettia, for in- 
stance, along the outer edge will soon 
droop gracefully over the box very effec- 
tively. Climbing vines planted at the 
back may be tn up each side of the 
window; and they may even be made to 


and front of the box. 





Geraniums make these boxes gorgeous 


the box to within one inch of the top with 
ordinary garden loam. To this you will 
need to add a little fertilizer from time to 
time, for the plants will exhaust the 
nourishment of the soil. Bone-meal, 
liquid manure, fertilizer tablets, ete., are 
excellent stimulants for this purpose; but 
you must bear in mind that liquid ma- 
nure should never come in contact with 
begonias. 

Study the location of your window-box; 
and don’t make the mistake of planting in 
a shaded place, the flowers which love 
sunlight—devote such positions to ferns 
and palms. Reserve your porch and 
window-boxes for the choice varieties; 
choose the flowers that are long blooming, 
and be sure that their size and color will 
harmonize wheh grouped. 

Of the general plants, a great number 
are suitable for box culture. The follow- 
ing are among the most popular: Agera- 
tum, antirrhinum, begonia, caladium, 
candytuft, coleus, croton, fuchsia, ge- 
ranium, heliotrope, lantana, moneywort, 
pansy, petunia, phlox, nastur- 
tium, mignonette, salvia, sweet 
alyssum, verbena, and ferns and 
palms. 

Young potted plants should not 
be transferred to the window-box 
immediately after they are re- 
ceived from the florist; give their 
roots a chance to develop before 
you transplant them. And don’t 
set them out until all danger from 
frost is passed; a sudden return of 
cold weather might injure them 
permanently. 

Although plants are grouped 
more closely in a window-box 
than they would be in a garden- 
bed, they must not be over- 
crowded, or the effect of the whole 
will be lost and the progress of 
each plant handicapped. If they 
are inclined to be spindly, cut 
them back to induce stockiness. 
The ucins off of the first buds 
which appear will strengthen the 
plant; and the frequent culling of 
subsequent blooms will produce a 
greater profusion of flowers. 


serve as an awning if a frame is placed ‘at 
the top of the window for them to climb 
upon. 
should always be furnished with supports. 
String supports are no doubt the easiest 
and most available; but it is far more 
effective to build a light trellis of laths. 
Pleasing results may be obtained by 
arranging the strips to extend from the 
back of the box to the top of the porch, 
like the ribs of an open fan. Lobelia, 
manettia, maurandya, morning-glory, 
saxifrage, and wild cucumber are popular 
vines for box culture. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon the 
importance of proper watering when 
flower-boxes are concerned. For the much- 
debated question of when to water, no 
other guide than one’s own judgment can 
be given. The earth in a box is exposed, 
so to speak, on all sides, and evaporation 
is much more rapid than it would be in 
the garden-bed. In most instances we 
find only a quart of water given when a 

Continued on page 47 











A very charming effect may be 
had by planting vines at the back 


A beautiful veil of inns il flowers 





Climbing vines from porch-boxes - 





















































Fable of the Mice 
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NCE upon.a time, a mouse who eked 

out a precarious living at the home of 
Farmer Thrift decided that he was getting 
far too old to stand the gay life of the 
Thrift home, so he started on a visit to see 
Gray Mouse Tumbledown who lived on 
the estate of our old friend Peter Tumble- 
down. Peter was noted for miles around 
as being very kind to mice and rats. 

Gray Mouse was rough and hearty but 
he loved his friend and gave him a cordial 
welcome. ¥®eans and bacon and a little 
grain were all he had to eat, but he offered 
them gladly. 

Farmer Thrift’s mouse kind of turned 
up his nose at such simple fare and at 
last he said: 

“TI see, Friend Gray, you have very 
simple fare. Come back with me and we 
shall live on the fat of the land.” 

No sooner said than done. The two 
mice set off for the home of Farmer Thrift 
and arrived late the next night tired and 
hungry. 

“You will want some cake,” said Thrift 
politely to Gray Mouse, and he took his 
friend to the overflowing bins of the 
farmer.: And there was a fine feast of 
rye pie and oat cake, and all was merry 
as a marriage bell. 

Suddenly there was a sound of barking. 

“Hark,” said Gray, ‘‘what is that?” .,. 

“It’s only the foolish dogs of Farmer 
Thrift,” said the other. 

At that moment the door flew open and 


in rushed two big dogs. The two mice - 


fled in terror, out into the darkness. But 
Mouse Thrift was fat and clumsy and as 
he reached the door one of the fierce dogs 
grabbed him and, said he, as he died: 
“Better Peter’s grain in peace than 
Farmer Thrift’s in fear.” F. J. Moffitt. 





Porch and Window-Boxes 
Continued from page 46 
gallon is required. The soil should be 
thoroughly saturated once a day, and in 
extremely hot weather, twice each day, 
and the surface should at all times be kept 
broken up to conserve the moisture. It 
frequently happens that in drying out the 
earth recedes from the sides of the box, 
leaving an aperture into which the water 
runs without passing through-the earth. 











Concrete pots with geraniums 


If the earth is graded a little higher at the 
sides than in the center the water will be 
concentrated and forced to soak through it. 

If you find it difficult to grow plants in 
certain unfavorablelocations, substitute 
a shallow window-box for the deep one 
and place potted plants within it. They 
can then be removed to more favorable 
quarters to recuperate if they show signs 
of weakening. 
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N the field, on the tractor, 

about the farm buildings, 
any place on the farm—Lee 
Union-Alls are your best 
friend. 


They cover you from head to foot, 
keeping out dirt, grease, chaff and 
straw. They are all in one piece 
—no binding belt, chafing suspen- 
ders or loose ends to catch in 
things. They are easy to slip on, 
they are roomy and comfortable, 
and they have eight pockets that 
come in mighty handy. 


pe 
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} Ihe Farmer’s Friend. 


Your dealer will be glad to show 
you the long wearing features in 
Lee Union-Alls. Feel the close- 
woven, long-fibre cotton cloth. 
Notice the triple-stitched seams, 
riveted, rustproof buttons that 
can’t come off, rip-proot button- 
holes, and reinforced strain points. 
That’s why Lee Union-Alls out- 
wear any other work garment 
made. 


But remember, there’s only one 
Union-Alls—the Lee. Look for 
Lee on the buttons. 
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Triple-stitched seams; 

Riveted, rustproof 

buttons; Rip-proof 
burttonholes. 







































































ARMSTRONG 
OT Ar LI 


*‘ The best pump you can buy”’ 


EZALERS say this for they know that the 

Armstrong Spray Pump is the best for its 
many uses and long life. While the important 
use is spraying fruit trees and truck crops, yet 
it is as efficient for@pplying cattle dip, fly and 
vermin spray, whitewashing, cleaning motorcars, 
etc., and asa Veterinary Injector. Sprays the tall- 
est trees from the ground. Brass construction 
throughout. Not affected by chemicals. Five year 
guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $5.50 
and his name ($6.00 in the : 
far west). Knapsackextra. 
Send for catalog B. 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
129 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Pruits, etc. Best rooted 
stock. Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample Grape- -Vines mailed for 20c. 
Catalog free. West Hil Nurseries, Inc., Box A, Fredonia, N.Y. 


“as SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


Destroy fungi and worms: insure larger 
yi on oe of perfect fruit. 35th success- 


STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
sSroeeis apie“ MIXTURES 


—- F goutaining full a 
Reduced prices 








20 models. 
ise on soreying FF 


Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co. 
QUINCY, ILL. 








no muss -- no waste of liquide. 
Sold by y loading hardwas ye seed 
where! if you wy Ene BS 
it, write us Rte we will see that 
you are promptly. supplied, 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
120 Main Street, Utica, N.Y. 
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Is the Cow Good or Bad 


$2: 50 in cash prizes for the best records 
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in and we are getting many new 
lights on the crow. So far, thirty- 
four states have been represented 


ETTERS by the hundreds are coming 





make twenty-three (23) prizes to be 
awarded. The following is the form in 
which your report must be made out, 





and we hope, by the time you 
read this, all states will be on our 
list. Do not forget in sending in 
your report, to send a letter giving 
full details of what the crow is 
doing or has done on your farm. 

At a crow drive in Lehigh county, 
Pa., more than 10,000 crows were 
shot. It is estimated that the crow 
population in that county numbers 
500,000. 

The majority of the letters seem 
to be against the crow, but-a few 
find it does some good in certain 
sections. We know of no subject 
that has caused so much contro- 
versy, and we hope this contest will 
give, without a question of doubt, 
the economic status of the crow. 

Do not forget that we want 
facts, not opinions. Let us hear 
from you as soon as possible. 

Every county in every state 
should be represented. If we are to 
make this effort worth while we 
need your help. 

The contest begins at once, and 
will end September 1, 1924. Judges 
will be announced later. 

The first prize is to be fifty 
dollars ($50); the second prize, 
thirty dollars ($30); third prize, 
twenty dollars ($20); the next ten, ten 
dollars ($10) each, and the next ten, a 
prize of five dollars ($5) each. This will 


Name 





Address in full 





Occupation 





If farmer, how many acres in farm? 


Do crows damage your farm crops? 


Do crows destroy your poultry? 


Do crows destroy your young animals? 





Do crows injure your song birds? 








ss in shock near West Chinese. Pa., 
destroyed by crows 


and the prizes will be awarded for the 
fulness, clearness, accuracy, and real value 
of the information given in the reports: 


Do crows injure your game birds? 
Do crows injure your insectivorous birds?__ 


What good have you seen the crow do? State 
specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows 








If you have photographs or snapshots of 
crows or any other predatory vermin 
earrying on. their work of destruction, 
send them along. 

How many crows do you have about your 
farm? Many? Some?______Very 
few? 

Have you killed any crows during the last 
year?_____. How many? How? 

Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 

Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 














Her Moment of Bliss 


By D. C. Retsloff 


Elinor Maybell Hull and Leslie Carter sat 
on a marble bench under a tall eucalyptus 
overlooking the lake. It was twilight. 
White-winged moths fluttered here and 
there before settling in the flowering shrubs 
for the night; from the top-most branches 
of the white-barked tree a mourning dove 
called love notes to its mate. 

Elinor Maybell could see by the ex- 
pression on Leslie’s face that he was 
thinking deeply. He reached over, gently 
took one of her little hands and held. it 
between both of his. 

She trembled and was careful not to 
shift her position, although the marble 
bench was not soft and her muscles cried 
out for relief from the strain. 


Finally he moved, smiled, gave her a 
glance and sighed dreamily. 

She thrilled to her very nerve centers. 
ia her aching body for the moment; 

comes the white-winged moths; forgot the 

ing dove; remembered only the man 
at her side. 

He tightened his clasp on her hand, she 
eased her aching form by leaning nearer 
to him. 

At last he whispered, “Elinor Maybell,” 
and paused, 

She thought she caught a note of passion 
in his voice, she let her dark eyes rest on 
the rippling water of the lake and with a 
satisfied fluttering of her heart breathed: 
“Yes, Leslie.” 

“Elinor Maybell,” he pronounced her 
name slowly, like one lingering over a 
— and delicious sweetmeat. ‘Elinor 
Maybell, for the past half-hour I’ve been 
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| wondering if you'll listen to me, I want to 
tell you the old, old story.” 

“Yes, Leslie,” she murmured, every “THE AIR IS FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN'T MISS” 
nerve in her slender young body thrilling ais 
as she visualized a ring sparkling on the 
third finger of her left hand. He was so 
brave, so strong, so manly, she could 
hardly restrain herself from throwing her 
arms around his neck and confessing that 
she had loved him long before he went 
away to war. 

Again she felt the pressure of his hands, 
He turned his face toward her. She lifted 
her lips to meet his as he said: 

“Elinor Maybell, I’ve been wanting to 
tell you just once more how I won the 


























4 croix de guerre.’ Radio is increasing the modern farmer’s 
Too Many Apple Varieties? income. He buys and sells on radio 
Cinta Saas gain 40 received information. He is as well 
Winesap, Stayman Winesap, Kinnard and posted on market prices as the brokers 
Delicious well adapted. In one section in . h bi ee 
the mountains of Maryland and West in the 1g cities. 

a“ ; Virginia and a small adjoining section of 
Pennsylvania, the York Imperial is espe- The farmer no longer depends on day-old papers, local 
— owe i eng a goon prices or delayed quotations from the nearest market 
part of this area the Yates and Terry are 
added ty the lak. “En this edaersl amie center. He gets his quotations and weather reports by 
some of the largest summer varieties sec- radio almost as soon as they are made. Every farm 
tions in the country, notably Delaware, should have its radio receiving set, but it should be a 
New Jersey, Southern Indiana and South- good one, made by some reliable manufacturer. 
ern Illinois. The most adaptable summer : 

a varieties are Yellow Transparent, — A good set demands good batteries, for the better the 
Ripe, Red Astrachan, and Williams, yr batteries, the better the set operates: Use Eveready 
mem in New Jersey and Horse in the Radio Batteries. They are made especially for radio 

To the south of the area just discussed receivers, and there is an Eveready Battery for every 
is a rather reg te strip — = a radio use. Sold by dealers in all parts of the country. 
Transparent, Early Ripe, Astrachan, ; 

Williams, Bonum, Kinnard, Winesap, NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Yates and Terry are best commercially. New York San Francisco 
PAE 2 ° CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited 

I ' Up per mies - ° — h of Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario Bi 

n the area east o aho and north o . : 
Central Iowa and Central Nebraska the Headquorters for Radio Battery Information 
very hardiest varieties, such as Oldenburg, If you have any battery problem, write to Rapio Division, 
Okabena, Patten and Hibernal, are neces- Nationa Carson Company, Inc.,. 211 Manley St., 
sary, especially in the northern half. In Long Island City, N. Y. 
the southern half the Yellow Transparent, 











Liveland, Oldenburg, Wealthy, Benoni, 
McIntosh, Northwestern Greening and 
Malinda are satisfactory. These last 
varieties are also desirable for South Cen- 
tral Nebraska and Western Kansas. 

In the section including Southern Iowa, 
Southeastern Nebraska, Eastern Kansas, 
Northern Oklahoma, Northern Arkansas 
and Missouri, the best varieties are Yellow 
Transparent, Early Harvest, Oldenburg, 
Benoni, Grimes, Jonathan, Delicious, 
Winesap and Stayman Winesap. 


The Northwest 


The great apple section of the Rocky 
wi Mountain region and the Northwest, in- 
cluding the eastern two-thirds of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, the whole of Idaho, Utah 
# and Colorado, and the fruit areas of New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada, have many 
varied conditions of mountain, valley, 
climate and elevation, but several varieties 
seem to be reliable over most if not all of 
this great sweep of country. The leading 
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Radio Batteries 
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NO. 766 


*c’’ BATTERY 
NO. 771 




















Hill’s Hard 
EVERGREENS Bi's Haray 


Fine for windbreaks, hedges — one lant- 


z! ing. All hardy, vigorous and well rooted. We 
es ones are Yellow Transparent, Early Har- shi “"Seantifal, —- for free ee 
book Beautiful Evergreen Trees at moder- 

vest and Gravenstein for summer; Grimes, ate prices 'B. Will Wursery Cec, Bon 235. Dundee, tl 


Jonathan and Wagener for fall; ‘and De- 
licious, Banana, Rome Beauty, Stayman 
Bs Winesap and White Pearmain for w inter. 
* In the Pacific Coast region and South- 
4 ern Arizona and New Mexico the varieties 
just named are leaders, and in the northern 
Sat the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, 
1cIntosh, Northern Spy and Tompkins 
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Spray Cale To Do It,” free on request. 
The E. C. Brown Company 
857 Maple Street Rochester, N.Y. 








BE sure to see with your own eyes 
and hear with your own ears. 
Wm. Penn. 


King do very well. In small areas in these ~ ‘There’s & Brown’s Sprayer for every need 
last two sections the Yellow Newton and 6 on poultry house 8 orchar can apray every POTATO ES 
Esopus (Spitzenburg) are well adapted, a thine thor economi- A Red Jacket or Yellow 
7 best aly under the most favorable condi- i steer = edvined by the the government and Jacket Traction Sprayer of 
ion . agric 
: s should these two varieties be grown i - eee ee ie “Whee i fine /speay ra pee, to, oe 
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TheBiggest Seves One 
Value in 
Ensilage Cutters 


Te OUSANDS hes Serenare saxet thet the 
‘a is the biggest value in ensila 
cutie -clmele, rugged, long-lived. Fills 
the highest silo without pluseingthe —— 
Light of draft; costs less to operate. 
part is easy to get at. 

The Papec is made in four sizes: R-10; 
¥ 135 L-16 ae K-19. A gencline engine, 

evelopi p. ormore, will operate 

er py  Anyt tractorcan beused with the 
tees sizes. For heavy tractors use a K- 
19 Papec—capacity practically unlimited, 
and U.S. Cot pohede Maid totes, Feedi: 
1M, an 

of Silage.’ 8AM 4 St shea id read hen 
Mention size of your silo. 


Papec Machine Company 
102 Main St. 
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Steel Wheels 


faring Years of bervice, wire GOST 
as new. — $s 
Sree oT No repairs. 


EMPIRE wete'co Tox 2x2, quincy. 





FARM FENCE 


—— — 


1 Gents nts _@ rod fora 26-in. Ti 
Fence 

19: mo Prepaid in Ill, and that 

20c in lowa ny only eee | 









morein other states for fre 
rom F u 








Merry Garden Auto Cultivator 






DOES Write 
THE WORK For 
OF FOUR Details 
MEN 


Cultivates, Harrows, Discs, Plows, 
Rakes and Weeds. 
Price $135 f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Federal Foundry Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Bob Likes Vocational Ageediture 
By Jeannette Baskerville 











the fire, and settled himself in his old 

leather chair. The- children, his 
“best assets” as he calls them, three boys 
and two girls, had been playing the new 
orchestra music I had brought them from 
the city, but had now repaired to the 
dining-room to read and prepare their 
lessons. Cousin Lucy, Bob’s wife, sat 
near, knitting a scarf for one of the girls. 

“You remember,’’ Cousin 
Bob began, “how it was 
when we were in the dis- 
trict school; how we planned 
to go to the city, get a job 
and in a few years be rich. 
That was the ideal of the 
farm boy then—innocent 
young idiots that we were, 
with the gold under our 
feet, and no one to open our 
eyes to the great possibili- 
ties of sun, soil and mois- 
ture. Lucky for me I got 
that short course in agri- 
culture at the State Uni- 
versity. It opened my eyes 
to real agriculture. It was 
just ten short weeks, but 
enough to start a thirst that 
was only satisfied by more 
short courses. 

“Yes, we’re beginning 
to take notice, and now 
have eighty-eight rural high 

schools teaching vocational 
agriculture, where five years 
ago we had none. Believe 
me, the farm boys take to it 
like ducks to water. Gosh! 
I want you to get acquainted 
with our vocational 


(Steet BOB laid a hickory log on 





Cousin Bob raises 


premium corn 


raise himself, or a sow and litter, a dairy 
project, a sheep project and so on. All 
through vacation the teacher visits these 
boys and advises and instructs them ac- 
cording as their project needs it. Mother 
says there’s no better way to learn to do 
than by doing, and, as usual, mother’s 
right.” 

With a sly wink, Bob said: ‘“Mother’s 
been trying out that principle on me, and 
the things I’ve learned to 
do by doing are so many it 
makes me tired just to 
think of them. 

“You see,”’ said Bob, ‘‘the 
principle of this project 
work is ‘earning while learn- 
ing,’ and can you tell me of 
anything that will appeal to 
the average farm boy more 
than to combine earning 
with learning, especially if 
he gets the money earned. 

“Gosh, if you had come 
down last week you’d have 
seen what a big day in 
our little town looks like. 
The vocational agriculture 
teacher and his boys put on 
a corn show that was a 
humdinger, I’m here to tell 
you, and the boys did the 
most of the work and 
had a big share of the 
responsibility, too. They 
got an empty store building, 
cleaned it, fixed the tables 
and placed the corn racks 
which they had made in 
their shop; they took care 
of the samples as they were 
brought in, classify- 





teacher. He's a 
real man, full of his 
work and one that 
ean deliver the 
goods. He knows 
he has a real job 
and a big one. Add- 
ed to that he has a 
personality that 
wins not only the 
boys but their dads 
as well. 

“Tell me, Bob, 
just what do they 
get in this voca- 
tional agriculture 
you are so strong 
for? I don’t seem 
to know very much about it,” I said. 

“Its big object,” said Cousin Bob, “is 
to give farm boys an opportunity to get a 
training which can be used on the farm. 
They have animal husbandry, which is 
about all farm animals—different breeds, 
diseases, treatments, care of them, breed- 
ing, feeding, j udging, etc. Then the study 
of soils, fertilizers, nitrates, crops suitable 
to certain soils and so on. Shop work, 


simple and practicable blacksmithing, 


ntering, mending harness, rope work 

a hundred things a farmer has to do 
oud the farm. All about poultry, 
breeds, rations, culling, ete. Cement wor 
horticulture, spraying, pruning and so on 
down the list of the many things that con- 
front the farmer. Best of all, the boys go 
out to the farms with the teacher and cull 
hens, sp ote fruit trees, see hogs and cattle 
ons and get the knowledge first 


Then they have their own rh te geen 
under the supervision of the 
may be an acre of corn which the boy must 





Farm boys in the class in vocational 
agriculture, J. F. Minnis at the left 


ing, registering and 
tagging. The teach- 
er, of course was 
supervising, but he 
paces the responsi- 
yility on the boys. 
They took great 
pride in doing their 
part of the work 
right. One group 
had charge of the 
rope work, where 
they demonstrated 
the various knots 
and splices. An- 
other group of boys 
tested soils for 
acidity—any farmer 
could bring a sample of a have it 
tested. 

“The corn display from the boys’ 
projects was large, and the samples showed 
that the boys had picked the corn sg 
the different points, used in judging, 
mind. They won many of the rib a 
from the men who had entered samples. 
The business men of the town had pro- 
vided $150 for premiums, so there was 
more than honor in the ribbons. The 
local paper, among other things, said: 
‘This department of the high school con- 
sists of wide-awake farm boys and they 
are ready at any time to assist in any con- 
structive community enterprise.’ They'll 
get a thrill they won’t forget when they 
read that! 

PPalie« boys had a pig-eating contest for 

ple to take part in. Folks regis- 
and guessed how many grains 2 
sraancnaied shote would eat in five min- 
utes. The pig had had nothing to eat for 
two da It caused lots of fun for the 
young olks, and the older folks enjoyed 
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it too. The street was packed when the 
pig was fed. It ate 143 grains in five 
minutes. The one who guessed nearest 
the number got the pig, and Johnny 
Doerflinger walked off with the pig under 
his arm. 

“The ‘Hen Special,’ a poultry demon- 
strating car, was on the siding. Folks 
visited the car, then packed the opera 
house to hear free lectures on piaitee, 
seed-corn and such, and to see the free 
pictures on agricultural lines. The women 
of the town had a chrysanthemum show 
= a church served lunch, making a full 

ay. 
“Yes, the farm boy is coming into his 
own,” said Cousin Bob, after a pause. 
“Herbert Hoover says, ‘Vocational train- 
ing for the commoner wage-earning pur- 
suits and skilled trades is equally as essen- 
tial as is training for the professions.’ And 
why shouldn’t it be? Can you find any 
profession that affects more people than 
the results of farming do? It is time we 
were taking notice.”’ 


Does It Pay? 


Cousin Bob stopped, and now was my 
chance to get in a question. ‘Well, ail 
you’ve been telling me is very interesting, 
and brought a crowd to town, but do you 
think it did any good? Will the average 
farmer raise any better corn, keep better 
poultry, cull his hens or test his soil? It 
seems to me I have heard that farmers 
were a hard-headed bunch; rather—ah— 


: 4 j 
set in their ways, so to speak, and not 


given to changing their ways. Were 
there any converts?” I asked. 

Cousin Bob put a knotty stick of hedge 
en the fire and as it began to burn it 
sputtered and cracked and popped. Sparks 
flew out as well as up, while an immense 
amount of heat from that one stick made 
us move back. 

“You see, how that ald tough bit of 
hedge sputtered and cracked when heat 
was applied to it? Many of us tough, 
hard-headed, old farmers are like that, 
when these new methods and ideas are 
applied to us. We sputter and make a 
fuss about not believing it is any good to 
test soil, to have pure seed-corn, or cer- 
tified seed, to cull the hens or to feed an 
egg ration, but. we gradually do take up 
with these new ideas—if they are pre- 
sented often enough. 


Hand-Me-Down Farming 


“You’re from the city, and you know 
that you get nowhere today unless you 
specialize. So the farmer is waking up 
to the fact that he must know his job. 
The day of ‘hand-me-down’ farming is 
passed. The boy must go one better than 
his dad. He must keep step with Progress 
or a little in front of her. The state has 
opened the door for vocational agriculture, 
and conducts agricultural colleges and 
short courses for the farm boy. Oppor- 
tunity has knocked; it is up to the parent 
to set the boy on the right road, and we 
will not fail him. Mother says the train- 
ing received by these boys in good citizen- 
ship can not be measured in dollars. And 
more than that, they get the vision which 
will determine them to make the country 
the most desirable place on earth to live.” 

Most heartily I agreed and said, ‘Bob, 
if mother says so, it’s right.’ 





This is the gospel of labor, 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk. 
The Lord of love came down from 


above 
To dwell with the men who work. 
This is the rose he planted, 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil. 
Heaven is blessed with perfect 


rest, : ° 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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A family of 217,000 


THERE ARE more than 21 7,000 persons in the 
General Motors: family. 


They include the workers in the factories, 
located in 36 cities; distributors and dealers 
in all parts of the world; and stockholders, 
living in 24 countries. 


These 217,000 represent many thousands of 
families. _Many more thousands of families 
are.employed by the concerns from which 
General Motors buys materials; and these 
concerns, in turn, buy from still others. 


Modern industry is a vast net of interwoven 
interests; the prosperity of each of us is depen- 
dent upon the prosperity of all the rest. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick - Capmiac - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
QOupsmosiLE - GMC Trucks 
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The first advertisement of this series explained how 
a Committee of engineers and economists is gather- 
ing the facts upon which a sound policy of rural 
electrification must be based. 


” 


In three states — Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Alabama—diversified farms are now being experi- 
mentally supplied with electricity. Similar lines 
are planned in ten additional states, 


Wherever electricity is thus experimentally distrib- 
uted a group of editors of farm publications, pro- 
fessors in agricultural colleges, farmers and engineers 
assume charge. They light houses and lighten house- 
work electrically and grind feed, churn butter and 
pump water electrically. They keep accurate records 
of costs, power consumption, time and labor. 


When the electrical facts are thus gathered from 
many states and from farms of widely varying size 
and type, farmers and power companies will know 
just what electricity can do in agriculture, what 
kind of service should be rendered, and what rate 
is fair to the farmer and to the electric light and power 


company. 


The Committee in charge of the 
work is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, partment of 
the Interior, Department of Com- 
merce, the Power Farming Associa- 
tion of America, the American Societ 

of Agricultural Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
National Electric Light Association, 


quest free of charge. 
pass it on to your nei 


A booklet has been published by the 
Committee. It will be sent on re- 
Read it and 

Write 


re. 
for it either to Dr. E. A. White, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 58 


East Washington Street, 
Iil., or to the 


Chicago 
ational Electric Light 


Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION _ 

















rteen reasons 


why draining will pay 
on your farm 
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One-sixth of the land in the United States 
is too t to grow crops. Your farm 
probably its share of this wet land. 
book, “Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder”, gives fourteen good rea- 
sons for ng these wet areas. In ad- 
dition, Better Farming, in its 180 
includes authoritative information 
on the best way to use Atlas Farm 
Powder for stump removal, sub- 


soiling, boulder faaerree gree 
rite 


planting, . ete. 
A ceili fon 0 fees copy. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Safety Valve 
| The opinions below are the opinions of | 


3 Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly % 
| disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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Mistletoe on Black Gum Trees 


N the December number.I read the article 

called ‘‘The Romantic Parasite’? and was 
very much surprised to learn about the kind 
of trees on which the mistletoe grows. We 
live in Missouri between the foothills of the 
Ozark Mountains and the edge of the Nigger 
Wool swamp and we have an abundance of 
mistletoe both on the hills and in the swamp 
and in every case it grows only on black gum 
trees. One person saw a bunch on an oak, 
but always it is found on the black gum. 
We have in abundance all the trees men- 
tioned in the article, and in no instance does 
it grow on them in this locality. 

Missotiri. Mrs. C. M. Chrisman. 
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Who Will Buy His Timber? 
I have noticed several articles in your maga- 
zine advocating planting trees for wood or 
forest purposes. What you have in mind, 
or who is paying you for this trouble, I do not 
know, but it is an undisputed fact that wood 
has no commercial value. 

As an illustration, I own 320 acres of tim- 
ber, and have sold the tanbark of all the tan- 
bark oaks. When that is taken off, will have 
about 12,000 to 15,000 cords of the very 
best hardwood timber or firewood. I have 
spent over $50 to try to sell this wood, and 
have been unable to find a buyer, so after 
I have taken out wood for my own use, the 
only thing I can do with the rest is to put a 


match to it. 
Woodman, Calif. F. D. Franson.~ 





More “Trees and Wealth’ 


In your July issue there is an article entitled 
“Trees and Wealth,’”’ which is not only 
timely but interesting. In reading this ar- 
ticle I wondered if the writer realized who 
were the real possessors of the wealth in 
trees. When the city dweller undertakes to 
build a home, one of the most important 
items which must be purchased is lumber, 
and from the prices he is forced to pay is 
led to believe the farmers on whose land the 
trees are grown are reaping a rich harvest; 
but when we investigate the situation we 
find that after the farmer has paid taxes on 
land for the past fifty years, in order to take 
care of this timber, and has received very 














This granary and elevator is on A. Weil- 
er’s farm, Dunbar, Nebr. It is filled and 
emptied by power—no seooping. It 
is 32 x 32 feet, driveway is twelve feet 
wide, bin space on each side is ten feet 
wide. The driveway is twelve feet 
high. The posts to the eaves are eigh- 
teen feet while the total height is some- 
thing over forty feet. The total ca- 
pacity is about 20,000 bushels, and with 
the exception of the crib on the right, 
which holds 3,000 bushels of ear corn, 
all this space is tight. D. R.Van Horn. 
















































little if any financial returns in the meantime, 
he is now being forced by the lumber in- 
terests to dispose of same at starvation 
prices. In fact, one acre in corn producing 
forty bushels, requiring one year to grow, 
will bring more money in Georgia than one 
acre of the best timber requiring from fifty to 
seventy-five years to grow. The price now 
being paid is from $2 to $4 pe. M on the 
stump; it costs approximately $8 per M 
to cut the timber, haul the logs, saw the 
lumber and deliver to the railroads. It costs 
$3.50 per M to have the lumber dressed, 
making an average of $15 per M for the 
finished lumber. When the consumer pur- 
chases this lumber he is forced to pay from 
$35 to $80 per M. This proves that there is 
a profit of from $20 to $65 going into the 
hands of the lumber speculators for every 
thousand feet handled, yet they claim they 
would go into bankruptcy if they paid $10 
per M on the stump. Samuel H. Kennedy. 


—_———_->  —__——_ 


A Farmer in Canada 


We have a 320-acre farm here in Southern 
Saskatchewan, fifty-six miles north of the 
Montana line. Prices for all farm products 
are ruinously low, and besides this, some of 
us were hit hard by grasshoppers, hail, flood, 
rust, frost, ete. Wheat is third and fourth 
grade, worth about sixty cents a bushel, with 
10 per cent dockage; threshing costs twenty 
cents a bushel with board and feed for the 
outfit. 

The things we buy are not much below the 
peak of war times, with sugar around twelve 
cents per pound, coal around $12 per ton and 
flour around $4 per 100. pounds; 8 per cent 
interest for everything, and more in some 
cases, for farm land, feeds (if you have to 
buy them) horses, machinery, etc., and a 
long cold winter to go through besides. So 
it’s pretty hard sledding on a grain farm in 
Western Canada, on the average, but we are 
hopeful that times will be better soon. The 
hard job is to stay off our creditors until that 
time comes. If times do not get better soon, 
woe be unto both producer and consumer. 
Foreman Bros., Mazenod, Saskatchewan, Can. 





An Owner of Railroad Stock 


“TI am no farmer, yet I know the necessity 
of the farmer and of his product. Being only 
a clerk, yet by strict economy I saved a few 
dollars and at three widely separated times, 
I bought each time ten shares of stock in the 
Great Northern Railway. They cost me 
averaging $88 a share, and should I sell them 
today I could perhaps get $58 a share, with a 
clear loss of $900. 

“I bought those shares expecting and 
hoping to receive a dividend of $7 a share 
annually or nearly 8 per cent and because I 
felt that the Great Northern Railway did a 
great service for the farmers and was effi- 
ciently managed. 

“James J. Hill bought that railroad and 
paved the way for many farms, whose owners 
have been successful. If just credit was 
given Mr. Hill, though he gained wealth by 
railroad building, he worked harder and 
longer than those same successful farmers. 

“Your paper advocates for the farmer ‘A 
Good Living and 10%,’ yet the same farmers 
for whom you advocate this want to grind 
the owners of the railroad, of whom I am 
one, to no profit for transportation and no 
return for the money which they made— 
many of them like myself—by hard work 
and close confinement. Way. so unfair?” 

L. W. Pillsbury. 








A foreigner just beginning to speak 
English recently desired a helping of 
boiled tongue, so he said to the man 
next to him: 

**Will you please be so kind as to 
pass me the language?” 
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“The hardest battery 
job? Why in a new 
car, of course!”’ 


That’s one reason 118 Car and Truck 
Builders use Willard Batteries 


Did you ever try to crank a brand-new 
car by hand—one with every bearing 
fitted tight? 

And did you ever do it when cold weather 
had thickened the oil, chilled the gas and 
made starting doubly hard? Seemed just 
about impossible, didn’t it? 

Yet the battery, with the aid of the 
starting motor, must do this job time after 
time — and promptly — in spite of these 
difficulties. There is no more severe test of 
how well it is made. 


The man who lives any distance from a 
battery service station should consider this 
carefully when he buys his battery, for there 
are many times when he must start and op- 
erate his car under unfavorable conditions. 


He can afford to be guided by the judg- 
ment of the 118 automobile and truck 
builders who have made Willard Batteries 
standard equipment on their product. 

And 93% of these have always used 
Willard. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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One of the greatest needs on the farm today is the inclosing of 


fields with good wire fences, permitting scientific crop rotation and 
better stock raising. Good fences are always an investment. 


‘Columbia’ 


HINGE-JOINT 


Fence 


—is made with the “Columbia” Hinge-Joint that grips with grit, 
forming strong, flexible stays from top to bottom | of the fence. 
“Columbia” Fence is made of full gauge wires, heavily galvanized. 
It is an effective fence that gives long and satisfactory service. 


Made in standard farm and poultry styles. 
Pittsburgh Perfect’ 


STIFE = STAY 


Fence 











—is one of the most widely used stiff-stay fences on the market. ~ 


he full length stay wires are inseparably welded to the line wires 
cy electric welding process which we have perfected by more 
than twenty years of manufacturing experience. Pittsburgh 
Perfect” Fence is strong and durable; made in many farm, poultry 
and lawn styles. 








A Protected Lawn 


An attractive “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Lawn 
Fence not only contributes to the beauty 
of the lawn, but effectively keeps out 
chickens and all farm animals. You. can 
have a nice lawn with grass and flowers, 
making an enjoyable home setting and | 
a safe place for children to play. 














There’s a “Pittsburgh Perfect” or “Columbia” Fence that exactly 
suits your needs. See your dealer, if he does not have these fences 
write us and we’ll see that you are supplied. Our Good Fence Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


701 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago Memphis Dallas San Francisco 














Fall weight— 
7 Galvanized— 


Roofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively | unequaled. s 


man 
have _ superiority of this material 
n 


Sg oe 


EYSTONE Copper Stee : 


for 
STEEL is also >, 
f Keystone added below brands, ‘ja 
oF Sond for treo Better Bulldines™ book) 











Safe Driving on 


Country Roads 


Continued from page 26 





will do when an automobile approaches; 
generally they will do the thing you leant 
expect. So often they will stay on one 
side of the road till the car is near, then 
dart across ahead of the car. 

More than one experience can I relate 
about passing and meeting school children 
along country roads. When one part of 
the bunch goes on one side of the road and 
part on another, look out. Two to one a 
child will try to cross the road ahead of 
you after you have started to speed up. 

It is impossible for me to call attention 
to all the road signs; there are markers 
for every need on well-marked roads. But 
one in particular I want to emphasize: 
Heed any and every traffic regulation sign. 
I could run my car a whole year with the 
money I have paid for violations of traffic 
regulations, due to neglect to read the 
markers. ‘Use. of Mufiler Cut-Out Pro- 
hibited” (see Fig. 7, page 26), “Hospital 
Quiet Zone,” ete.—failure to see those 
signs excuses nobody. 

Car owners themselves are much to 
blame for illegible, inadequate signs that 
cause accidents, and confusion for many 
motorists. Near West Chester, Pa., I 
came across a sign-board telling the dis- 
tances to seven towns; but the post had 
been broken off long before, and was 
standing in a fence corner, pointing in no 
particular direction. (See Fig. 2.) Two 
or three miles down the road was another 
sign (Fig. 3) that told me the directions I 
wanted to know, and I had to turn around 
and go back to the first crossing. 


Forks in the Road. 


Forks in, the road need markers. Fig. 
4 shows a fork on a country road, with no 
marker to tell where either road leads to 
until after you have passed the fork; and 
in this particular case, the weather had 
taken all the directions from the marker, 
so I was at a loss where to go. 

Fig. 5 is a marker, such as are being 
erected in Pennsylvania along all the state 
highways. It is of metal, and letters are 
in light-colored paint, so that they are 
easily read. Iowa, too, is marking her 
state roads, as are some other states. But 
many side roads that get just as much 
travel as the state roads are not bein 
marked, and motorists themselves wi 
still have those to look after. Fig. 9 
shows a short road, but well marked. 
Markers won’t last forever. After the 
are erected, they must be maintiieah. 
For instance, who can read the sign in 
Fig. 6, from an automobile? 

Speed limit signs at the approaches to 
towns, and elsewhere, should be definite. 
I recall an instance in a small town in 
Iowa where signs were erected reading: 
“Slow Down—Ten Miles an Hour.” 
Speeders going through the town seem- 
ingly paid no heed to the signs. When 
one man was arrested, he said: ‘I slowed 
down ten.miles an hour just as that sign 
requested; I was going forty miles an 
hour and slowed down to thirty.” He 
was released, of course, and a man was 
sent out at once to change the signs so 
they would read: “Slow Down to Ten 
Miles an Hour,” as they should have read 
in the first place. Fig. 10 shows a plain 
sign but an auto dashed into a train at 
this place. 

Good roads without good markers are 
the poorest roads you can have. Good 
drivers who neglect to read the road signs, 
and to read into them the warnings that 
have been overleoked, are r drivers— 
especially on country roads, which are 
often poorly marked. - 
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“TJOUSEWIVES in small cities, I find, 

after having just completed a tour of 
twenty-two states, have much the same 
trouble in getting a regular supply of fresh 
vegetables from the farmers. When the 
producers have occasion to visit the city 
they bring in a limited supply only, and 
as these visits are irregular a constant 
supply can not be maintained and the 
people must depend entirely on chance. 

he farmers tell me that when they do 
carry produce to town they are apt to 
find that others have got in ahead of them 
and the storekeeper will not buy for fear 
of getting overstocked. 

Can not some arrangement be made by 
the farmers whereby they can combine in 
the neighborhoods and on certain days of 
each week take in a supply of their vege- 
tables, preserves) fruits, pickles, etc.? At 
some central place which could be cheaply 
secured they could display their wares, 
taking turns in conducting the sales on 
these regular days. 

The city people would know when to 
count on making their purchases and the 
farmers would learn after two or three 
days’ operation just about how much to 
provide. Will T. Burnside. 





Where Posts Are Secured 


The present posts on the farms are largely 
cut locally, as shown by the replies re- 
ceived from the farmers in various sec- 
tions. The percentages of the farmers 
who stated that posts were cut locally are 
as follews: East, 95.9 per cent; West, 
100 per cent. 





Sewer-Pipe Septic Tank 


Continued from page 28 


upward and the bell end downward, to 
meet the bell of the middle section. The 
joining of the two bells necessitates a 
re-enforcement in the form-of a six-inch 
strip of chicken wire, which is bent around 
the lower (or upturned) bell, before the 
upper section is placed. The two bells 
should also be blocked apart, slightly, to 
permit the cement mortar to penetrate 
the joint from both sides. Fill the interior 
of the two bells with cement mortar. 

The cementing of the outside of the 
joint is accomplished during back filling. 
When earth has been tamped around the 
pipe to the height of the lower side of the 
lower bell, build a mold of earth around the 
two bells and pour cement mortar into 
this mold to the height of the two joined 
me and with a thickness of at least an 
inch. 

The inlet consists of a six-inch house 
drain passed through an eight-inch T 
branch. This leaves a little intervening 
space which should be caulked with oakum 
and the joint should be cemented exter- 
nally and internally. 

The ascender consists of a two-foot 
section of six-inch pipe, also a short section 
from which the bell has been removed, a 
forty-five degree curve and a horizontal 
six-inch pipe passing through the eight- 
inch T of the second column. This is 
treated as was the inlet joint. 

The outlet is a second ascender, con- 
necting with the line which leads to the 
disposal field. The level of the outflow 
can be adjusted by breaking the short 
section of pipe in the outflow ascender to 
any required length. The outflow should 

one inch below the inlet. 

The baffles are last placed in position. 
These consist of six-inch pipes, connected 
to the inlets by T branches which direct 


the flow downward. 
ot 
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Valuable news 


in a simple statement 


There'is actual news for the farmer in the 
statement that now “‘it costs no more to 
buy a Kelly.” 


For many years, Kelly-Springfield tires 
were sold at a higher price than the best of 
the“standard” tires but those who wanted 
the best at any price bought Kellys. 


Living up to traditions, never cheapening 
the product to meet competition, the busi- 
ness grew until a great new plant—one of 
the world’s biggest and best tire factories 









EE 


\ —was built. 

In this plant the Kelly-Springfield quality 
has been further improved and the cost of 
production greatly lessened. 


It is as important news to the farmer as to 
the city man, that he may now secure the 
greater mileage, the additional surefooted- 
ness, and the priceless peace of mind that 
Kelly tires afford, at the same price he 
would have to pay for an ordinary tire. 


- 





It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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Be Ginn Bum 


‘More Economical 


The remarkable increase 
in cooking heat and the 
greater fuel economy of 
this new burner, are due 
to its new double-wall, 
double-draft construction. 


The picture above shows 
how the EXTRA volume 
of air drawn in through 
small holes around t 
chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense 
cooking heat. This quicker 
cooking cuts down fuel 
consumption. 
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[New Cook Book—Send ten cents for the 1924 New Perfection Cook Book forty 
\four pages of recipes, menus for all occasions and invaluable cookery suggestions, 


.NEW PERFECTION 


Ou Cook Stoves and Ovens AXE 














APRIL, 1924 


Taster cooking, greater 
8 veniences -mosenately price 






Old ideas of oil stove service swept aside by new 
and improved Blue Chimney New Peyfection: 


» NeW Con 


aS we we & 


i 10 MILLION Women « 


To ten million homes without gas—and to other mil- 
lions where gas rates are hi rote improved oil stove 


brings a new conception of cooking comfort. 


To the trouble-proof dependability that has made the 
New Perfection world-famous, is now added even 


quicker heat and greater fuel economy. 


It lightens kitchen cares and gives women more free 
time! The higher, roomier top and extra shelf space 
are step-saving conveniences. The new straight-leg 


design is sturdy, compact, easily cleaned. 


At your dealers youwill find styles and sizes, from$7.00to $145.00, to suit 
every requirement —each the utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7756 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also makers of the well known PURITAN “Short Chimney” oil stove. 
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ts No. 321—a very popular tan design with 


The Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug shown above 
The 6 x 9-foot size costs only $9.00. 


bright touches of red, green and blue. 






TEM 
a ard F 


The Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug shown above is No. 516—a pretty floral motif of cream, 
rose and green on a blue background. The 9 x 12-foot size costs only $18.00. 








The Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug shown above is No. 532—a gorgeous and fascinating 
Oriental motif of plum color, brown and blue. The 9 x 9-foot size costs only $13.50. 


























Always Look for 
this Gold Seal 


Beautiful Rugsthai 
Easy-to-Cleantnd 


What warmth and color Golde Cong 
in the house! And how surprising easy 1 
clean. It takes but a moment andigsuch a 








No More Dusty Sweeping-just ru 
smooth, waterproof surface, and ing twink 
spilled things disappear. Your rugigas bri 
bought it. How different from theftiresor 
woven rugs and carpets require. Agd wha 


Need No Fastening—Gold-Sal\Congo 
flat without any fastening. No tats or ¢ 
there is never a turned up edgeotforner 


Patterns for Every Room—MNese m 
in designs and colors to harmonwewpith a 
wide variety of beautiful and amigtic pa 
There are rugs of all sizes, suitableigr any | 
dining room, bedroom, kitchen, paltry anc 


Labor - Saving — Money -Sating—' 
attractive qualities of Gold-Seal Umgoleu 
labor saving features—their dunaility a 
beauty and extremely moderate c—the 
why they are “America’s Most Poplar F] 


Popular Sizes} Popt 


6 feetx9 feet$ 9.00 9 feet x 10Mfeet SM 1% fe 
7Mfeetx 9 feet 11.25 Ofeetx12 feet IMI 3 fe 
9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 


Patterns No. 408 and 386 are made inall sizes. AlltheoB™i Owing 
patterns illustrated are made in the five large sizes | of the 


Conco.til@ Com 
(NOOREDRATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston mo A 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh Dallas New Oss Mor 
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It Protects You 
Against Substitutes 


ugsthat are Durable, 
anind Inexpensive ! 


- Gold. Congoleum Rugs bring to any room 
irprising easy they are to clean—and to keep 
ent andifisuch an easy little task. 


eping—just run a damp mop over the firm, 
e, and ing twinkling, tracked-in mud, dirt and 
(our rugig as bright and spotless as the day you 
from thejtiresome sweeping and beating that 
equire. Ald what a saving of time and energy! 


—Gold-Sal{Congoleum Rugs always lie perfectly 
r. No tals or cement are ever necessary yet 
p edgeotforner to trip unwary feet. 


toom—Ifese modern floor-coverings are made 
armonw With any furnishings. Look over the 
| and aftiftic patterns shown on these pages. 
suitablelr any room in your home—living and 
tchen, palfry and bathroom. 


ney + .aimg—When you consider the many 
ld-Seal agoleum Rugs—their cleanliness and 
heir duality and guaranteed quality—their 
oderate o—then you will readily understand 
Most Polar Floor-Coverings.” 


ar Sizes} Popular Prices 


Ovfeet $I IM feerx 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4%4feer $1.95 
2 feet IME 3 feetx3feer 140 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Les. Alltheot “t Owing to freight rates, pricesin the South and west 
large sizes onl. of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Concoiti Company 


(NCOREDRATED 





ston Oo Atlanta San Francisco Kansas City 
s New Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 





Gold-Seal Congoleum 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 


ry od . oo LP 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 321 Rug No. 323 Rug No. 378 





Gold-Seal Congoleum Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 379 Rug No. 386 Rug No. 396 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 398 Rug No. 408 Rug No. 516 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 518 Rug No. 528 Rug No. 530 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 532 Rug No. 534 Rug No. 536 





Gold-Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 538 Rug No. 540 Rug No. 542 
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Cashing In on Tuberculosis Clean-Up 


By Leo Starr 


total 6,185 slaughtered was so badly infected that it was con- 
demned for tuberculosis. 

This is remarkable, considering the fact that the average num- 
ber of condemned hogs at this market is sixty out of 6,000. Thus 


F you happen to live in Dearborn 
county, Ind., or Bradley or Marshall 
counties, Tenn., or in any other one of seventeen counties 
scattered over the United States, and have hogs to sell, you are a 
lucky member of the national fraternity of feed-trough dietitians. 

Why? Because you are entitled to a premium of ten cents for 
every 100 pounds of pork you sell to the packers; and further- 
more, you can get it. You are not only lucky bepause of this 
extra money, but you are to be congratulated because you live in 
a community where your neighbors have all seen ‘the wisdom of 
pulling together for healthy cattle, healthy hogs, and healthier 
pocketbooks. If you do not live in any of these paFjcular coun- 
ties, it behooves you to follow their example of co-operation and 
energy and clean up your county of bovine tuberculosis. 

Untiring effort on the part of these farmers to free their cattle 
from tuberculosis has resulted in bringing to these seventeen 
counties the coveted status of the ‘modified accredited area.” 
This means that in these counties less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of the cattle is affected with tuberculosis, a condition which allows 
them according to federal rules to be classed as modified accredited 
ATCAS, 


Healthy Cattle, Healthy Swine 


“But what has this to do with the pork producer?” you ask. Just 
this: In areas where the infestation of tuberculosis is heavy among 
cattle, there also is the disease very prevalent among hogs, because 
cattle are the commonest source of infection to swine. Packers 
have long discriminated against hogs coming from localities 
where tuberculosis was heavy among cattle and in some instances 
have even refused to accept shipments, knowing that the number 
of diseased hogs would be so great as to cause heavy losses. The 
packers want hogs free from the disease and that is why they 
agreed to pay a premium of ten cents per hundred pounds for 
hogs bred and fed in ‘‘modified accredited areas.”’ 


The Proof of the Pudding 


Proof of the good faith of the packers is already at hand in actual 
cash. These seventeen counties, the first ones in the whole United 
States to be given the clean bill of health, were declared as ‘“‘modi- 
fied accredited areas’”’ on July 23, 1923. A week later, on August 1, 
the first premium check for hogs from an accredited area was 
issued to a farmer in Hillsdale county, Mich., by a packing com- 
pany in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The lot receiving the ten-cent premium consisted of thirty-nine 
purebred Hampshires, the culls from a herd of purebreds, bred 
and fed by Charles Bowditch and Son. These hogs in addition 
to bringing the premium, brought the top price of the day, $8.25 
a hundred. They averaged 195 pounds, which on the basis of 





























Reproduction of the check issued to Chas. Bowditch and Son 
for first hogs that received the ten-cent premium 


ten cents a hundred, brought the owner nearly twenty cents a 
head extra. The packing company sent him a separate bonus 
check of $7.60. On the same day another shipment of hogs from 
the same county brought the owner, Andrew Reynolds, the ten- 
cent premium, from another packing company. These hogs were 
Poland-Chinas and Durocs. 

In the first two months after these seventeen counties had been 
placed on the accredited list, Hillsdale county hog raisers sold for 
slaughter at the Buffalo market a total of 6,185 head. While a 


great number of these hogs showed slight 
lesions of tuberculosis, only one out of the 








The first lot of hogs to receive the ten-cent premium. Sold by 
Chas. Bowditch and Son, Hillsdale county, Mich., July 30, 1923 


it.is readily seen why it is good business for the packers to pay 
the ten-cent premium. Hog raisers of this one county received 
approximately $1,200 in premium money for the 6,185 head, as a 
reward for their enterprise in cleaning up their county. 


Premium Pays for Eradication 


This increase in value of hogs from counties made free from 
tuberculosis will soon bring back all the money paid out in the 
campaign against the disease, even if the increased value of healthy 
cattle is not taken into consideration, although the value to cattle- 
men of the accredited counties is many times greater than to 
the hog raisers. 

Just think—more than 40,000,000 hogs were slaughtered last 
year, on which farmers might have received the ten-cent premium. 
Assuming that these would average 200 pounds, twenty cents a 
head would mean a total of $8,000,000 that the hog raisers of this 
country are sacrificing as a result of tuberculosis in cattle. 

Although the work of eradicating tuberculosis is primarily a 
problem of the owners of dairy and heef cattle, there is no direct 
premium paid on cattle from an accredited area. There is, how- 
ever, an inestimable amount of monetary return to such owners 
of accredited herds in the increased price received for animals 
sold. The United States Department of Agriculture has estimated 
that the average increase in price received for good dairy cows 
from accredited herds in the New England states, where the 
disease has been particularly severe, is from $15 to $25 a head. 


Better Prices for Cattle 


In the counties named on the accredited list the demand for dairy 
cattle has had an active increase as a result of the clean-up. Thou- 
sands of orders for cows have been received by Hillsdale county 
farmers since it has become known that the entire county is on 
the free list. Farmers in Marshall county, Tenn., have sold every 
surplus dairy cow at a good price and they have been shipped to 
all parts of the Eastern United States. 

This increased demand has had an effect of raising the price of 
such cattle and the revenue accrued from the tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion work in this connection can hardly be estimated. On the 
dollars and cents basis alone, not taking into account the removal 
of a danger to human health, it is my best guess that cleaning out 
bovine tuberculosis is tremendously profitable. 

The seventeen counties first to reach the status of a “modified 
accredited area” are Dearborn county in Indiana; Hillsdale, 
Charlevoix, Antrim and Emmet counties in Michigan; Scotland, 
Rowan, Pender, New Hanover, Davie, Davidson, Cumberland, 
Cabarrus, Buncombe, and Forsyth counties in North Carolina; 
Bradley and Marshall in Tennessee. By the time you are reading 
this, ten new counties will have been added to the list. 
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the World War Antiseptic 


most remarkable chemical discovery 


of the century 


OW, at last, success has crowned these 

efforts. In the form called Zonite, the 
great world-war antiseptic is yours. For 
the first time in history, every home can 
know the security of a powerful infection- 
halting and disease-preventing antiseptic 
that is not a poison. Zonite, though it is 
harmless in the hands of a child, possesses 
forty times the germicidal strength of any 
solution of carbolic acid or bichloride of 
mercury that can be safely applied to the 
human body. Zonite in the family medicine 
chest ushers in a new era of contagion-pre- 
vention and real, deep-seated antiseptic 
cleanliness. 


For Preventing Contagious 
Diseases—Until the dis 

covery of this form of anti- 
septic, it was impossible to 
introduce freely into the 
mouth and nose any anti- 
septic solution at sufficient 
strength to destroy disease germs effectively. 
It is in the prevention of germ diseases, 
therefore, that Zonite finds one of its greatest 
fields of usefulness. During epidemics of colds, 
grippe, scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
‘whooping cough, sore throat and other respir- 
atory diseases, when every sneeze and draft 
scatters millions of germs, Zonite should be 
used frequently as a throat spray and nasal 
douche. 


For Personal Hygiene—Zonite is the ideal 
antiseptic for personal hygiene. Poisonous 
caustic compounds, such as bichloride of 
mercury, phenol and cresol solutions, etc., 
are tremendously harmful when used regu- 
Jarly for douche medication. Any physician 
\will verify this statement. Write for the 
Zonite booklet on personal hygiene for 
women. 


For Catarrh—Zonite affords a most efficient 
local treatment for this condition, Used as 
a nasal spray it quickly loosens the hardened 
incrustations of mucous matter, clears up 
the nasal passages and soothes and heals con- 
gested membranes. Note—Atomizer fittings 


Out of the horrors of history’s most devastating war came one 
achievement really great. The Carrel-Dakin solution reduced deaths 
from infection among the wounded from seventy per cent. to less than 
one per cent. This new antiseptic actually wiped out infection. It was 
the good angel of the war, but scientists hoped to make it also the 
servant of peace. For years the great antiseptic defied their efforts 
to stabilize it. Requiring, as it did, to be made up in new supply 
daily, the solution was available only, to well-equipped hospitals. 


in which Zonite is used must be of hard rubber. 


Rash, Skin Eruptions—There are numerous 
kinds of skin eruptions classed as eczema. 
Many of these yield readily to the applica- 
tion of Zonite. A few trials will demonstrate 
whether or not the antiseptic will be of ser- 
vice. Chronic skin troubles and skin trou- 
bles induced by system disorders should 
receive the attention of a physician. 


For Dandruff— Dandruff (seborrhea sicca) 
and many other scalp irritations are due to 
bacterial infection. Zonite has proved re- 
markably effective in removing these annoy- 
ing conditions. It kills the micro-organisms, 
dissolves and removes the scaling incrusta- 
tions and exercises a stimulating and tonic 
effect on the scalp tissues and haijr follicles. 


Sore Throat —Nearly all the ailments of the 
throat are due to bacterial infection. 
Prompt relief, therefore, cannot be obtained 
without the use of an effective germicide. 
One part Zonite to five parts water as a 
gargle or throat spray usually clears up and 
controls throat infections. In severe cases, 
especially when ulcerations are present, the 
throat should be swabbed with pure Zonite 
and your physician called. Begin treatment 
promptly when symptoms first appear. 


Bad Breath (halitosis)—Breath odors are 
usually ca by a bacteriological condition 
of the mouth. Zonite is the one form of an- 
tiseptic with real germicidal power that can 
be used freely in the mouth. Its effect is far 
more thorough and far more lasting than 
pleasant-tasting mouth washes heretofore 
used for this purpose. 


For Cuts and Wounds—Zonite should be 
promptly applied to a fresh cut or wound to 
destroy the germs which cause blood poison- 

ing and other similar 
forms of infection. In 
addition to acting as 
a disinfectant, it will 
shorten the process. of 
healing and greatly 
reduce the usual pain 
and inflammation, 




















—~ As a Mouth Wash— ° 
= A solution of one tea~ 
4 spoonful Zonite added 
to one-quarter glass of 
water used night and 
morning as a mouth 
wash will destroy 
breath odors and act 
re as an excellent pre- 
ventive against pyorrhea. Dental authori- 
ties Rave stated that the daily use of Zonite 
in this manner, together with regular dental 
inspection, reduces the likelihood of con- 
tracting this disease to a minimum. 


For Burns, Scalds and Blisters—Zonite is 
especially valuable in the treatment of burns, 
scalds and blisters. It prevents infection, 
aids in removing charred or dead tissue, helps 
to reduce inflammation, and accelerates heal- 
ing. It also lessens scars and disfigurations 
that areapt to follow wounds of this character. 


Rids the Home of Deadly Poisons—It is no 
longer necessary to keep the skull and cross- 
bones type of antiseptic in the home. Zonite, 
while highly germicidal, can cause no fatal 
accident. It also supplants pleasant tasting 
mouth washes and gargles, heretofore in 
general use, that according to government 
reports, have no detectable germicidal power. 


Zonite is a clear, colorless liquid that does 
not stain and leaves no odor. It is the last 
word of science on the subject of antiseptics, 
Write today for the Zonite “Handbook on 
Antiseptics,” which describes fully the protec- 
tion which the antiseptic brings to the home. 


Standard laboratory tests show Zonite 
is germicidally fifty times as powerful as 
peroxide of hydrogen. Yet despite its 
strength, Zonite is non-caustic, non. 
irritating and non-poisonous. In the 
home, Zonite is absolutely safe. Zonite 
Products Company, Division L, 342 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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A Page of Fence History 
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Here's where Page 
Originatedad: 


‘WOVEN WIRE ‘ 
FENCE 


———S... 
GREAT oaks from little acorns ara 
grow. And what’s true of acorns is just as 
true of Page Fence factories. 


Forty years ago the Page Fence factory was nothing 
but a twa-by-four wagon shop shown in the picture. But 
it was bound to grow. It was the birthplace of not only 
the first but also the best woven wire fence. 


Today the great Page Fence factories occupy acres of 
ground and they make miles and miles of Tonse, but 

a they still follow the same high stand- 
5 ards that brought such great success 
to the first humble little factory. 


SSeS If you want to know the secret of Page 
ea success use Page Fence yourself. 


: Page Steel and Wire Company = 
District Sales Offices xAG) 
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An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 


AGELE 


: Worlds Standard for ¢#O Years 


San Francisco 
Pitts 
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132-Acre Village Farm, Horses, 


Poultry, 12 Cows and Heifers, hogs, cream separator, tools, 
implements, season’s crops; income from start; excellent 
potato, grainland; city markets; machine-worked fields, 
spring-watered pasture, estimated 1000 cds. stovewood, 
,000 ft. timber, 30 apple trees; good 2-story 9-room house, 
porches ee 19-cow basement barn, stable, 
Itry house. w price all only $3000 to settle affairs. 
‘art cash. Details page 21 Illus. Catalog Bargains—money 
making farms, best sections United States. Copy free. 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150FB Nassau St., New York City 





























Get all your cream 


ESS than 1/33rd of 1% of cream — one drop of 

cream in 3300—goes past this separator to the 

skim milk pail. How could any separator get more 
om So why pay half again as much for a sep-__ 


erator 
The Sattley Separator is made in our own fac- 
tory—it is strong, firm on its base, smooth running, 
easy to turn and clean—and easy to buy. It stands 
up—and it bears our absolute guarantee. 
Send $5.00 . Wewill ship you the separator. 
Use it for 30 days. If you are completely satisfied, 
may pay in 10 monthly payments. 
Write for the separator and ask for General Cata- 








logue showing all sizes separators and complete line a 
of dairy supplies. 7 i : 180 

Don't a@ separator until you investigate ats. 
Ward’s Sattley and learn how you save 44 or a. 






more through buying direct from the fhanufacturer. 


No. 289M4615.... $48.80 Cash oen.ee} 
Pacific st States 53.80 Cash 60.55 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept.76-A 


Montgomery Ward & © 


iJoymarts (ecw Oakland, Cal 




















Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Fort Worth 
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ALWAYS like to shear the sheep as 

early as weather conditions will permit. 
In this state, Ohio, about the last week in 
April, unless the weather is unusually cold 
and wet, is a good time. The danger of 
cold rains is usually pretty well past. Up 
to this time the weather is not often warm 
enough to cause the sheep much incon- 
venience from the fleece. 

Some people claim that leaving the 
fleece on until hot weather is well under 
way will bring out more oil, and cause the 
fleece to weigh heavier. This might be 
true in some cases, but as I always get 
lambs pretty early I find that the lambs 
soon suckle the ewe down considerably, 
and the fleece soon becomes dry and life- 
less. For this reason I find both the ewe 
and the fleece benefited by early shearing. 


I Do the Work Myself 


I usually shear my own sheep, for the 
simple reason that I'don’t believe in pay- 
ing some one else to do things that I can 
do myself. Shearing a sheep properly is 
not hard after the knack of it is acquired. 
Sometimes, when a heavy rain is threaten- 
ing, I get the sheep under shelter, and the 
next day I can shear sheep when it is too 
wet to do anything else. If the sheep are 
shorn early they should be sheltered from 
cold rains. This is usually a good time to 
attend to a number of minor matters that 
are too often neglected, such as docking 
and castrating the lambs, and dipping for 
ticks, if any are present. Nothing is 
gained by putting these operations off 
until later, and they can be done with 
much less risk if attended to before the 
flies get bad. 


Wool Twine for Tying 


Fleeces should be handled with care. The 
shearing floor should be free from chaff or 
any other foreign substance. Do not use 
binder twine for tying the wool; buyers 
object to this, and you will get a lower 
price paid when it has been handled in this 
way. I use only a good quality of smooth 
wool twine. If the sheep have not been 
tagged before shearing, the fleece should be 
trimmed before being tied. 

If the wool is to be held for even a day 
or two after shearing, it should be care- 
fully packed to avoid loss by shrinkage. A 
large store box big enough to hold all of 
the fleeces is excellent for this purpose. 
Line the box with a clean blanket, and 
pack the fleeces as tightly as possible. 
When the box is full, put another blanket 
over the top, and put on the lid. If the 
box is air tight, the blanket lining, except 
for the one at the top, may be omitted. 
When packed in this way the wool may 
be held as long as the grower desires, with- 
out loss by shrinkage. Where there are too 
many fleeces tomake the box pack practical, 
a small grain bin can be used for storage, 
the main idea being to exclude the air. 





High Hog Prices and Low 


Ever since 1866 it has been true that high 
rices for hogs follow low prices for hogs. 
t was undoubtedly true before that time, 

but there are no figures to prove it. 

Following from two to four years of 
good prices, there have always come from 
two to four years of poor prices. 

There is also a direct relation between 
hogs and corn. Cheap hogs always follow 
cheap corn by a couple of years’ 

The men who keep these facts in mind 
are the ones who get the best of it. “Their 
neighbors most likely call them “lucky,” 
or maybe say that they married rich wives. 




























































OU are a pretty good judge of cows if 
you can tell which of the two cows, |# 
Try 


Pet or Blanche, is the better milker. 








When you use 
‘a New DeLaval 


because you have cream or butter, which brings good prices, 
to_sell for cash, giving a good, steady income. You also 
have skim-milk, a wonderful feed for calves, pigs and 
chickens, all bringing’ in more money, and you keep the fertility 
of your soil on the farm. 

More Money with a New De Laval. 











A new De Laval Cream Separator 
brings in more money Tectiens it gets all the cream, because it doesn’t waste 
it in the skim-milk, because it will give more years of service, because it is more 
convenient to clean and operate, and because it separates a richer, smoother 
and higher testing cream. That’s why there are over 2,500,000 De Lavals in use, 
and why they have won more than 1000 grand prizes. 


Self-Centering Bowl. The new improved De Laval, which has been in use 
more than a year, is the best cream separator ever made) It has many improve- 
ments and refinements, among which is a self-centering bowl. This new De Laval 
Bowl eliminates vibration, which causes it to run smoother, thus adding to its 
efficiency: and life—it skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts longer. 

De Laval Milker. Also ask about the De Laval Milker, which is giving won- 
derful satisfaction on thousands of fatms. Pays for itself with 1@ or more cows. 
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DE LAVAL aA) 
6.60 fo SEPARATORS “ se" 
Sat ago % 
This i is ; Bhashe, 1440 $ Ka 
to pick the better cow, then look at the .o : 
records below and see what each cow did. ¢ 
Pet’s record for one month is as follows: eee 
Total pounds milk, 451. Butterfat, 5.6 SEES ap 
per cent, or 25 pounds. Value of butter- ae oa 
fat, $8.84. Value of skim milk, 90 cents. t 
Total value, $9.74. Cost of feed, $5.13. Cae 
Profit, $4.61. e° 


Blanche’s record for one month is: 
Milk, 290.9 pounds. Butterfat (4.5 per 
cent) 13 pounds. Value of butterfat and 
skim-milk $5.16. Cost of feed, $5.88. 
Loss, 72 cents. 

Who says testing isn’t worth while? 





Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 


PATENTS ten Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for Ber of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D.C 


0.1 and Chester White boars, Bred zilts, ro 
je Ee each. No kin. Pedigreed, Prolific, a kind, — 
fgee. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, 




















Minerals for Swine 


The following formula has given satisfac- 
tion as a mineral mixture for swine: 
Charcoal, two bushels. Salt, one peck. 
Wood ashes, one peck. Copperas, two 
quarts. Air slaked lime, one gallon. 
Powdered sulphur, one quart. 

Keep this mixture before the hogs at 
all times. 


Ee 


For Rich Milk, Keep a Water 
Buffalo 





The Chinese can tell us a thing or two 
about rich milk. Much of their milk 
supply comes from water buffaloes, and 
it tests as high as 20 or 30 per cent butter- 
fat. The photo shows one of the buffalo 


cows. These animals -are also used for 
cultivating in the fields. 





Wonderful Aid to Cows 
At Calving Time 


rd 

You need not dread calving—once you 
learn how to help your cows through this 
dangerous period. Serious disorders—often 
of a permanent nature—can be avoided by 
seeing that the cow’s genital and digestive 
organs are in top notch health before calf 
birth. 

Thousands of dairymen write us of the 

lendid egy A of feeding Kow-Kare two or 
three weeks before and two weeks after 
calving. L, A.* Richardson, Marine, Iil., 
writes: “I gave Kow-Kare to every cow, com- 
mencing one month before calving time and 
continuing one month afterward. It has also 
been a great guard against a tendency to 
abort when given during pregnancy. I have 
three dairymen on my farms and we never 
lose a calf or have a sick cow.” 


G. E. Moison, Clam Falls, Wis., says: “T 
find Kow-Kare to be one of the best things 


I can find to give my cows before calving. — 


They are never troubled with retained after- 
birth and the calves never have scours, when 
Kow-Kare is given.” 


J. E. Liberte, rg. N. H., writes: 
“Am usi my first box of Kow-Kare and 
find a5 is ing good work. A cow d 
her calf three weeks ago and didn’t give 
four quarts of milk a von she is now giving 
ten and one-half quarts 


K ik Tak See tbibaak wemisitien than 
ptimulate amd strengthen the the genital and 





ne organs—the seat of nearly all cow 

It is a reliable remedy for Barren- 
— Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost ite and a 
sure aid in increasing thé milk yield of 
healthy cows. 


You can realize greater profits from dairy- 
ing by the use of Kow-Kare. Send for our 


‘free book, “The Home Cow Doctor.” It will 


help you to greater dairy success. You can 
buy Kow-Kare in $1.25 and 65¢ packages 
from your feed dealer, general store or 
druggist. 
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a) Sent on Trial 
Upward Cream 


SEPARATOR 


4 giving splendid 
Thousands in Use £iyng,,57}engid 
your getting our wonderful offer: a brand new, 
well made, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sepa- 
rator only $24.95. Skims warmor cold milk, Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from picture, which 
shows our large capacity, low priced New L. S. Model, 
unexcelled for Easy running. Easy washing and Simplicity. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, be sure to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent © on request, is a most complete and interesting book on cream sepa- 
rators. Learn how an American Separator may pay for itself while in use. Western 
orders filled irom, Western points. 

















rite today for catalog and see our big money saving proposition. 
MAN WANTED BUSINESS. the AMERICAN SWINEHERD. Est. 1885. 

Experience unnecessary. Largest concern of its kind ~~ et yoers ae 
SELL ROOF COATING 
RED SEAL COAL CO. Liquid and Plastic Roof Coating for repairing worn roofs. 

213 Coal Exchange Bidg., Armour Sta., Chicago pe a 

ae PENNSYLVANIA ASBESTOS CORPORATIQN 
ent B. rristown, Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1065, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
months trial 4-8, AMEMICAN 
in the world. OUR MEN NOW MAKING BIG — a cn ae 
Very profitable. Easy to sell. be sold in spare time 
pm set ———SS 
DOWN <, 





_ HOG BREEDERS—READ 
Chicago 
PROFITS, part or whole time. Lowest prices. 
or full time. Write today for full 
ONE YEAR 














You can now get any size of the New FROM 
Butterfly Cream Separator direct from YOUR 
our factory for ony @2down, andona 
pian whereby it will earn its own cost 

more before you pay. 


We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 

allow payments as low as 

ONLY $350 PER MONTH 

interest to pay — no extras, - 

very machina teed a life- 

time acainst defects in 

and workmanship. 

Trial for 3O Days =. _— 


arm 
which can always be sold as 


soon as made at 8 or 4c premium 

over the et. _ us 

gos how, with the aid of the 
innetonna Home Butter. 





















Why use @ sledge if a tack hammer will do? 


THE SHARPLES 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


‘Che world’s greatest separator— 
skims clean at.any speed 
j Saari SEPARATOR Company, West CueEsTER, Pa. 


San Francisco Chicago Kansas City Toronto 



























ORN is generally considered the best 


silage crop. Corn, however, does not 
grow in all parts of the Western states, and 
where its success is doubtful many farmers 
have found sunflowers a perfectly satisfac- 
tory substitute. The feeding value of sun- 
flower ensilage compares very favorably with 
that made from corn and the yield is large. 
Sunflowers stand more frost than corn and 
also appear to stand drought more success- 
fully. . 

The Mammoth Russian is the variety 
most extensively grown, and yields as high as 
thirty-five tons per acre have been grown on 
Eastern Oregon farms. Approximately 100 
silos have been filled with sunflowers for two 
years in succession in Wallowa county. 


Potted Head 


Here is the recipe asked for in the February 
Farm Journal: ‘Take half an ox head, and 
after placing it in boiling water for a short 
time, take it out, and thoroughly clean it. 
Then place it in salt and water till it becomes 
white, after which wash and clean again. 
Now, boil it in about three quarts of water 





. till the bones slip; lift the meat out care- 


fully onto a large ashet, or platter. Strain 
the broth to get out all the small pieces of 
bone, put the strained Broth aside to cool, 
after seasoning it quite highly with pepper, 
and salt—adding a few pepper-corns, cloves, 
and a bit of bay-leaf, if any, or all of these 
seasonings are liked by the family. 

When the meat is quite cold and firm, cut 
and chop (do not grind) it quite small; the 
smaller the better. Place the chopped meat 
back in a saucepan, adding: the broth from 
which you have skimmed all the fat. Heat 
through carefully for half an hour; make 
quite sure, at this period of the cooking, that 
you have seasoned it enough, then drop into 
porridge bowls or, if preferred into a deep 
platter and place away to cool. This broth 
will form strong jelly and you will be able to 
cut it in slices. 

You must watch it well while cooking, so 
that the water does not boil away, as that 
would be fatal to good results. There must 
be just so much—neither less nor more—to 
make enough jelly to fill the meat, when 
cold. (Not much fear of boiling away over 
a peat fire; but over a good American stove, 
well—!) Mrs. Peter Peterson. 





Doctoring Blue-Grass 


Clover helps blue-grass pastures, says Prof. 
H. D. Hughes, of Iowa State College. Drill 
in ‘a mixture of clover seed in the spring 
before the grass starts, says he. ‘Some of 
the men who have been most successful in 
improving pastures, use a mixture of three 
pounds of common biennial white sweet 
clover, three pounds of alsike and three 
pounds of medium red clover per acre,’”’ says 
Mr. Hughes. He thinks this rate of seeding 
is a little heavy, considering the high price 
of clover seed. The sweet clover will make 
the greatest growth, but it is more particular 
regarding its soil requirement than the alsike. 
It will not grow on soil that is inclined to be 
acid. If you have no grain drill, go over the 
ground with disk set straight, then sow the 
clover with a breadcast seeder. Smooth 
down the soil with a weighted harrow, teeth 
set slanting. 








A youngster in a primary school wrote 


the following about the pig: ‘‘The pig 
is very dirty and will eat anything but 
rhubarb. He has very little, if any, 

ambition for himself’ 
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Henry Ford’s Ayrshires, 


Plowing with Oxen, 
all Lambing, Etc. 
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When I got rid of scrubs and bought Ayrshires, 
Folks said I would soon go to smash, 
But their eyes are now open in wonder, 
For my pockets are bulging with cash. 
Will Thomas. 


FFERED forty-two cents a pound for 

their wool, farmers in Watauga county, 

. C., pooled their clip, waited until Decem- 
ber and sold it for fifty cents a pound. 


Condition powders are kept in a self- 
feeder in the sheep pasture on my neighbor’s 
farm. His sheep are money-makers, too. 

R Pn ogee fs 


My grade Toggenburg doe gave six and 
one-half quarts of milk a day when fresh, 
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The little girl was raised on the doe’s milk 


and after milking fifteen months gave a 
gallon a day. The little girl was raised on 
the doe’s milk. Mrs. E. C. Coe, Ohio. 


Henry Ford has started a herd of Ayrshires 
on his 9,000-acre farm at Dearborn, Mich. 
He bought 100 head from the Gossard Breed- 
ing Estates. Most of the cows are descen- 
dants of the great individuals in the Willow- 
moor herd, most notable of which are 
Beuchan Peter Pan, considered the greatest 
American Ayrshire bull, and Lily of Willow- 
moor, who has a record of 3362.15 pounds of 
fat and 84,891 pounds of milk in five years. 
Her best yearly record is 955.5 pounds of fat 
and 22,596 of milk. Henry chose Ayrshires 
for the Ford General Hospital, because of the 
character of their milk. No, Henry’s plunge 
into purebreds won’t make flivvers cost any 
more; it ought to make them cost less, for 
purebreds are ,money-makers. 


Sixty-one ton litters were produced in In- 
diana, in the 1923 contest. Thirty-six were 
produced in 1922. 


I enjoyed Mr. Prince’s article on Jersey. 
I know personally all the gentlemen men- 
tioned. I am sorry to say, though, that Mr. 
Houillibecq died seven or eight months ago. 
I lived on the island for twenty years and my 
father is still farming there. 

Canada. R. Lemonton. 


John Douglass, a seventy-two-year-old 
farmer living near Medford, Ore., cultivates 
his five-acre tract with an ox team. ‘‘Plowing 
with oxen is more to my liking than the old 
Scotch game of golf,’’ he says. ‘“‘I call my 
oxen the Apostle Peter and the Prophet 
Daniel. Swear words don’t come easy when 
you are saying Bible names.” H. 


Caledonia county, Vt., started the year 1924 
right, by organizing a testing association. 
There are ten members. The tester is paid 
875 a month. Testing charges are $3 for 
herds of 15; $3.25 for herds of 16 to 20; $3.60 
for herds of 21 to 26 cows. 


Some mutton breeds of sheep are slow to 
breed in the warmer Southern states and 
some ewes do not breed at all in the fall 
season. -By carelessness we had a ram in 
one year during April and May and got some 
September an ctober lambs from ewes 
that had failed to breed the fall before. In 
the South, these fall lambs do well by coming 
after the hot weather, and make good-sized 
lambs on our good fall grazing when the 
Weather is cooler. G. P. Wilson: 











‘Every Farmer Needs 


WEED CHAINS 


—should carry them—always! 
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Don’t get stuck in the mud. 
WEED CHAINS on the wheels 
automatically lay their traction 
in mud and sand. They are 
the farmer’s “ get-there-and- 
back” insurance. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS are 
easily identified by the name 
WEED which is stamped on the 
hooks of the cross chains and 
side chains. The name WEED 
has stood for Safety and Unex- 
celled Quality in motoring for 
over twenty years. 


Genuine WEED CHAINS 
are sold for all makes and 
sizes of tires by garages, auto 
accessory dealers and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
: BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT © 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco ™ 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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fe ay Good vigor is the 

| oy 5 best starter the 
eo? baby chick can have. 

PY Strong chicks shoot right 


along 


Keeping Young Chicks Growing 


QUICK maturity means heavy lay- 

ing. The pullet that drags along, 

gaining slowly, very seldom is able to gather enough energy 
to make a record. While a chick properly hatched has a better 
chance for maturing rapidly, it is no guarantee unless subsequent 
feed and care are right. Stunted chicks will not respond even to 
the best of feed. 

The diet of the chick is practically that of the hen. The feed 
that makes eggs will likewise grow bone, muscle and feathers. 
The food must consist largely of nitrogenous material, balanced 
‘with sufficient carbonaceous matter to offset any ill effect that 
might result from too much nitrogen. 

To have early laying pullets in the fall, and vigorous layers all 
winter, the chickens must be kept growing. If they are in good 
health they will have a growing 


By Michael K. Boyer 


screenings or oats, 3 per cent; middlings, 
3} per cent; and bran (the richest in this 
element of grains) carries less than 6 per cent. 

To obtain the needed amount of ash we must either force the 
fowl to eat large quantities of food, or some foods richer in mineral 
elements than grains must be provided. If the bone-making 
material is not abundant, the bones of the bird will be large, soft 
and weak, resulting in lameness or deformity; or the bird will 
make slow and unsatisfactory growth. 

Experiments made at the New York Station show plainly the 
need of plenty of ash for growing fowls. These tests indicate that 
tiny chicks can make good use of such uncommon elements as 
sand and rock phosphate. Those elements, however,can be more 
easily obtained, in better combination and in more palatable form in 
materials already recommended 





appetite, and this must be 
supplied with a liberal quantity 
of the best quality of food, in 
order that they may store up 
energy. 


Give Chicks Plenty of 
Range 


There is nothing better for 
growing chickens than a good 
grass range. Here the young- 
sters not only gather green food 
and insects, but they are con- 
tinually exercising. At night 
their crops are as hard as bul- 
lets, and the good night’s rest 
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by our most successful feeders— 
fine raw or cooked bone. Every 
grower of chicks should use 
constantly some animal meal, 
green vegetables, clover or 
alfalfa, and good, clean grit. 


Cull Out the Weak Chicks 


Weaklings should be removed 
from the flock whenever found. 
Very little is gained in trying 
to save them, for they seldom 
become vigorous. Theyare an 
easy prey for parasites and 
readily contract disease. 

Rigid selection for vigor 
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fits them for renewed foraging 
the next day. 

But that range must have 
some shade. There must be cool spots where the youngsters can 
rest on hot summer days. During the cool morning hours you 
will notice the chicks working on the west side of the tree, and as 
the afternoon sun strikes under the branches the birds will be 
found on the east side, and far enough away so they are out of 
the sun. They follow the shade. 

Berry bushes make good shade, and also protect the chicks from 
hawks and crows. By all means use growing plants for shade, 
beeause they give off moisture which makes the spot cooler than 
shade obtained in any other way. There is nothing better than a 
range in a corn-field or a large patch, of sunflowers. Here shade 
will be found, and there will be plenty of young tender green 
shoots and fat, delicious bugs. and worms. Where natural shade 
is lacking artificial shelters must be provided. 


Ash and Grit for Growing Chicks 


On the ordinary farm the growing chick is too often left to 
hustle for itself. This is not entirely a bad move, since there is 
so much grain, ete., about. But the demands made by the 
developing bodies of chicks are great; the materials the chicks 


have gathered to meet these demands are diverse. The chick in , 


ten weeks shows a gain of 1,500 per cent, and ducklings may 
add from,50 to 100 per cent to their weight weekly. 

This gtowth is not merely of flesh, fat or soft tissue, for the 
extensive, strong, bony framework 
must be formed with equal 
rapidity. Ten per cent of the body 
of an average fowl is made up of 
mineral bone elements or ‘“‘ash’’; 
and the percentage must be much 
greater in lean, immature birds, 

Hence you will see that grain is 
not enough for ‘chicks. The or- 
dinary grains will not supply this 
ash in the proportion needed. Corn 
contains only 114% per cent of ash; 
wheat less than 2 per cent; wheat 


Sheltered feed hoppers are inviting pl 
hungry chicks 














The artificial brooder has to ‘‘ga some” to match the 
ability of the faithful hen 


should be practised through- 
out the life of the chicks, so 
that no weak or undesirable 
specimens will find their way to the breeding-pen. Weak chicks 
grow into poor breeders. 


Early Roosting Advised 


Early roosting should be encouraged, along with plenty of exercise. 
Roosts should be placed not more than a foot above the floor 
when the chicks are about a month old. Early roosting will 
prevent crowding, overheating and smothering at night. 

Cockerels should be separated from pullets about the time the 
cockerels begin nagging. This gives both lots more room and the 
cockerels may be fed more heavily. When possible, chicks should 
be grouped according to age. Above all, the coops and houses 
must be kept clean and well disin- 
fected, for no chicks will thrive if 
tormented by vermin. 


aces for thrifty, 





Maternal Devotion 


ARLY in the summer we had a 

heavy White Wyandotte hen 
that hatched out a litter of Guinea 
chickens. The eggs were given to 
her because we thought that the 
flock would be easier to care for 
than if with a Guinea hen. 

The chicks are half-grown now, 
ahd are exhibiting the instinct of 
their race in wishing to go to roost 
in high places; 

The other night it was rather 
pathetic to see the big white hen 
perched on the high ridge-pole of 
the shed, witli the chickens cuddled 
close to her sides. We knew she 
must be very uncomfortable in such 
a high place, and. it remains ® 
mystery how she ever flew so high. 
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See below. 








Valuable aids in caring 
for horses, cattle, swine, 
and sheep. Free Book. 
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Make Poultry Pay 


Pratts helps 
keep any 


flock in best f: tS 
condition. yer 


See below; 
get FREE Book. 





























~ PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


Est. 52 YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA Pa. 


HAMMOND, IND. 


TORONTO, CAN. 





For Best Results with Poultry and Livestock 


Keep your birds healthy, 
free from disease, laying as 
they should. Pratts prepara- 
tions will help! 


Buttermilk 

Baby Chick Food 

R any weg ss 
P ¥) uttermilk 
ama) Baby Chick 
re? Nae I Food, the orig- 
aj inal “baby 
food for baby 
A chicks.”’ It is 
=#4 made only of 














‘ purest and 
sweetest of health-giving, 
nourishing elements. Skillful 
millers carefully prepare and 
combine the grain and other 
feeding stuffs which are so 
prepared as to be mechani- 
cally predigested. 

Pratts Buttermilk Baby 
Chick Food is a complete 
food. It furnishes every ele- 
ment needed for uniform de- 
velopment of bone, muscle, 
feathers and health. It is a 
‘“‘low protein” baby food that 
prevents undue stimulation 
and growth at the start. In- 


’ stead it builds a firm founda- 


tion for health and later 
growth. Bowel troubles, due 
to feeding, are unknown where 
Pratts is used. It is scientifi- 
cally and practically correct, 
the results proveit. Supplied 
in packages and 10, 14, 25, 
50, and 100 lb. sacks. 


Poultry Regulator 
Healthy 
birds and 










things in 
poultry 
raising 
usually fol- 
low the use 
of Pratts 
Poultry 
Makes More Eggs Regulator. 
From Any Mash 1tbuildsup 
vitality, promotes sound di- 
gestion, sharpens appetite, 
thus helping to put birds m- 
to condition for heavy egg 
laying or winning blue ri 
bons. 

_ Given to breeding stock it 
increases the fertility of eggs, 
strong in vitality, that will 
hatch chicks that will grow. 
Use it if you want big hatches 
of healthy chicks that will 
develop into husky pullets 
and cockerels. 




















Above is a glimpse of one cor- 
ner on the Pratts Poultry,Experi- 
ment Farm. Here is where Pratts 
preparations are tested and proved 
before offered to you. Pratts prep- 
arations will pay on your farm 
because every one of them has 
paid on ours. 

Proof that Pratts methods and 
Pratts foods and remedies are 





'$100,00 


Invested here for YOUR benefit 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. 16, 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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best is seen in the fact that this 
huge poultry farm is a great 
commercial success. Its tremen- 
dous egg yield and the large 
demand for Pratts raised birds 
shows what can be done with 
poultry—what you can do with 
yours. Send for book on the care 
of poultry and livestock. Full of | 
facts. Mailed free on request. 











Thousands depend on 
Pratts stock remedies and 
tonics. Some you need all 
the time; be sure you always 
have the others on hand and 
ready for any emergency. 
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Gape Compound 
Don’t lose your 
chicks with 











> Mieffective either 
ay as treatment or 
reventive. 
to use and 
put up in two 
forms—one for 
joatiinternal, the 
iW; Other for exter- 

l use. soe 

@ box on hand. 








White Diarrhea Tablets 
, aaa To hel t 

————eer oO help pro ect 
pests 


D 
Tablets 






from white diar- 
rhea, the most 
destructive of 
all chick dis- 
eases, use Pratts 
White Diarrhea 








60,000 


your chicks | pay dealers sell 
these standard prep- 
arations ona positive 
guarantee. 
dealer can’t supply 
you, write us, 


Powdered Lice Killer 


Get rid of lice 
on your poul- 
try, in nests, 
dust baths, 
f your |} and elsewhere, 
by using Pratts 
Powdered Lice 
Killer. Pow- 











Tablets~— in 

drinking water from the 
= first drink. This remedy 

has saved many dollars’ worth of chicks 

for poultry raisers. You can depend 

on it. 








Poultry Disinfectant 


Refularly spray 
the chicken 
houses, roosts, 
dropping boards 
and utensils with 
Pratts Poultry 
Disinfectant and 
most common 
troubleswill van- 
nish. Three times 
as powerful as 
crude carbolic 
acid, but non- 
poisonous. Asure 
deodorizer, germ- 
icide and liquid ; 
lice killer. Economical, a gallon can 
makes a barrel of disinfectarit. 








Roup Remedy 


4 Don’t let ROUP cut your 
“i profits. The sure and easy 
a ‘ounce of prevention” a- 
3 gainst this Cangenousty eon- 
“tagious disease is Pratts 
‘4 Roup Tablets or Powder. 
Quickly absorbed by the 
blood, helps purify the sys- 
tem, reduce fever, . allay 
coal inflammation. A safe treat- 
ment for roup, colds, catarrh and 
many bad weather 8 








erful, safe, ef- 
fective, non-irritating. 
It- quickly kills lice on 
little chicks, big chicks, 
setting hens and incu- 
bator chicks. It rids 
horses, cattle, hogs, dogs and cats 
of lice and destroys ticks on sheep. It 
destroys many insects and bugs on 
vines, plants and flowers. In handy, 
sifter-top cans. 








Cow Tonic 
Keep your cows thrifty while aiding 
milk production, without increased cost 
for feeding or 
care by giving 
them Pratts 
Cow Tonic. 


tite, good diges- 
tion, increased 
vigor, greater 
milk produc- 
tion. A won- 
derful all- 
around tonic 
and milk pro- 
ducer made 
specifically for cows. Purely vegetable, 
contains no harmful minerals or drugs. 
Supplies a cow’s natural needs for 
greatest milk production, pays big 
aces and insures. strong calves an 
ealthy herds. Guaranteed. 








Animal Regulator 





More work out of your 
horses, more milk from your 
cows, fatter hogs—these are 
a few of the benefits which 
come from using Pratts Ani- 
mal Regulator. This is the 
original and pioneer stock 
regulator of America. Tested 
thoroughly for nearly half a 
century, its worth is known 
and recognized by  stock- 
owners the world over. Al- 
ways sold on a guarantee that 
it will satisfy you or your 
money back. 








Fly Chaser 


flies. Your 
horseswill 
be strong- 
er and in 
better 
flesh. 
Your cows 
will give 
more 
milk. Just 
a light 
spraying 
wit 
Pratts Fly e 
Chaser will do it. A wonder= 
ful fly repellant that is lasting, 
does not blister, gum the 
hair, or taint the milk. Very 
economical and profitable to 
use. 
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Dip and Disinfectant 


highly supe- 

rior germ de- 
stroyer and 
deodorizer 
for home and 
farm, use 
Pratts Dip ; 
and Disin- == 
fectant. Checks 


contagion, 
destroys many disease germs, 


unpleasant odors; helps main- 
tain sanitary conditions. for 
cattle, horses, hogs, sheep 
and poultry. 
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[FREE 


A Valuable Book. Write letter or postal today for free book on 
the care of poultry and livestock. Hundreds of suggestions. Fully 
illustrated. Free from Pratt Fvop Co., Dept.16, Philadelphia, : a. 
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RAEN TROY PRES SEE 


White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be'of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experience. 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko W hite Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost one 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers are 
warned to beware of White Diarrhea. Dén’t 
wait until it kills half your’chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Créek, Ind., 
writes: ‘I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker 
and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One. After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chi¢ken business. Finally, I.sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease: We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
stop your losses and will greatly increase 
your profits. Send 50c for a box of Walko, 
or $1.00 for extra large box—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of this guarantee. You 
run no risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co. , devt.280Waterloo, lowa 




















Piévebting White 


Diarrhea 
By Dr. George H. Conn. 























HITE diarrhea is caused by a germ 
known as Bacterium pullorum, found 


in the ovary of the hen .and in eggs from 
affected hens. It is observed that most chicks 
dying from this disease have portions of the 
yolk that have not been absorbed, remaining 
in their bodies. 

The disease develops in from three to ten 
days after hatching, and in some severe 
forms the ehicks die beforg they are hatched. 
In some cases the infection becomes mani- 
fest immediately after hatching, and in such 
cases losses are extremely heavy. Germs 
causing white diarrhea are given off in the 
droppings of the chicks, and infection is 
carried from one bird to another. 

Affected chicks have ruffled feathers, 
sleepy appearance and drooping wings. They 
have little or no appetite, crowd closely 
together, the yolk-sac is not properly ab- 
sorbed, and there is a brownish white or 
whitish discharge or diarrhea, which is very 
sticky and gives the chickens a pasted-up 
appearance. Birds sit or stand about, 
usually have very prominent abdomens, and 
most of the time make a peeping noise. 
Frequently this disease is more prevalent in 
the later hatches than in the winter or early 
spring hatches. 

Sour milk has proved very effective for 
baby chicks, not only because of its food 

value, but because it is a preventive of this 
died: ase.* If in addition to sour milk, potas- 
sium permanganate is used in the drinking 
water from the time the chicks are hatched 
until past the time for the disease to make its 
appearance, most of the chicks will be saved. 

Baby chicks coming from a hatch that has 
been affected, should be promptly marked 
and should not be used in the breeding-pens. 


Care of Baby Chicks 


When chicks are hatched, they have portions 
of the yolk which must be absorbed. For 
this reason they should not be fed sooner 
than forty-eight hours, and in many cases 
not until sixty hours after hatching. If fed 
too soon after hatching, the yolk is not ab- 
sorbed rapidly, and this brings about diges- 
tive troubles, often predisposing the chicks 
to white diarrhea. 

Above all, take the proper precautions 
right at the start to prevent the disease, 
which is responsible for one of the biggest 
losses in the poultry business. Potassium 
permanganate costs little and is easy to use 
in the drinking water. The poultry raiser 
who fails to take these simple precautions 
surely does not value the benefit of preven- 
tive measures which are at least 90 per cent 
effective. 

One should be very careful in feeding 
remedies to baby chicks, since caustic and 
irritating drugs may do more harm than 
good. Potassium permanganate is an in- 
ternal antiseptic and a-tonic which will tone 
up the general health of the chicks so that 
they will be able to fight off the germs. 

Since white diarrhea is now so prevalent 
and is being spread more and more each year 
through infected eggs shipped all over the 
country, no one should think of trying to 
raise baby chicks without using some pre- 
ventive of this disease. 








Sis’ Car’line: **T heard Uncle Mose was 
in’ into business for hisself. What's 
arn to do?’ 
Vine **He’s gwine to raise 
+ Hh, or the quality folks. He’ 8 
done bought one of dem prevaricators” 

















Jim Rohan’s Latest Bulletin 


For smaller capacity get my 80-ezgg Champion Belle 
City Incubator for $9.95; my 80-chick Hot Water 
Belle City Brooder for $4.95; or both erdwedieadtiur 

foronly $12.95- ess Prepaid East of Rockies. 


Biggest Hatches 
Strong Chicks 


That’s what you'll get with a Cham.- 
pion Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 
Free book “Hatching Facts” tells 
how—gives newest ideas and quick- 
eat ways to make Chamaeen pay big with my 


$132 Sette city 21> 


140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 
Double Walls Fibre Board—Hot Water Cop- 
per Tank—Self-Regulated Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer & Holder—Egg Tester—Deep 
Nursery. $6.95 buys 140 Chick; $9.96 
buys 230 Chick Hot-Water Double Walled 

BelleCity Brooder. Save$ 1.95. Order both. 


140 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $18.95 
230 Size “raat etn Only $29.95 


Express 

East of Rockies & allowed 
West. Low Prices on 
Cealand Of! 
Brooderscomewithcat- 
alog. With this Guarane 
teed Hatch: 
and my Guide 
























e 
It tells an interesting story. —Jim Rohan, Pres, 


Incubator Co. Box 34, Racine,Wis. 








CONTINENTAL 
Vitality 


BABY 
jestieg Standard Pure 
. All from free-ra 








fq Made of Cali- 
“sy fornia Redwood, covered 
wa galvanized iron, soase 


air space 
built to “inst for yours; oom chick 
nursery ,hot water heat, per tanks. 


140 EGG INCUBATOR WITR BROODER $19 15 
260 EGG INCUBATOR; ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
30 days’ trial—money back if not O. K.—FREE Catalog 
lronclad IincubatorCo 11 Racin 











Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 


you can*buy. No tools needed but saw and hammer. 
It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it better. 
The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you plans 
for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, for 
$4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you don’t 
say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, return the Heater 
in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer will 
make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask him, but 
if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.76 and 
I will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 
Illustrated circular free. 


Il. PUTNAM 












Route 430-B, Elmira, N. Y. 
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“If you want any eggs,”’ said the little red hen, 
**You’ve got to do your share. 

I’ve been laying steady since I don’t know 

when; 

But I'll strike if I get no care. 

I must have the stuff to make eggs for you, 
I insist on a balanced diet; 

If you haven't the protein and minerals, too, 
You'd better go out and buy it.” 


HE pure breeds of poultry are believed 
to have originated from the small jungle 
fowl which is still found in Southern Asia. 
These birds resemble a small Brown Leg- 
horn and lay about two dozeh eggs a year. 


A strain which is not naturally prolific, 
but of good constitutional strength, is not 
likely to be improved by line breeding. A 
strain of poor layers, if healthy, may be im- 
proved along production lines by the use of 
males from a high+producing healthy flock. 


This is not a stuffed bird, but a real, live, 
honest-to-goodness chicken. For some un- 
accountable reason, best known to nature, 
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its wings took an upward turn, giving it a 
peculiarly odd look. It developed very 
slowly, its feathers for a long time being only 
fuzzy down. R. T. Morgan, Minnesota. 


‘‘Roup in chicks is likely to be caught 
from mature stock, and not passed on by 
heredity, through the egg,’’ says Oscar V. 
Brumley, of the veterinary college, Ohio 
State University. He suggests giving triple 
sulpho ecarbolate tablets once a week as long 
as the trouble lasts. Dissolve thirty grains 
> —— of water and let the chicks drink it 
all day. 


Before putting our chicks into the brooder 
house, we mixed up a large bucketful of 
whitewash paint, made from lime and salt, 
equal parts, and thinned for brushing with 
sweet milk from the separator. Every nook 
and corner was brushed with this whitewash, 
and it is surprising how much more com- 
fortable the interior was on a dark, gloomy 
day. We know the little chicks appreciated 
this just as much as we did when we went to 
attend them. Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 


When shipping baby chicks, I think the 
shipper should put on the box the date. of 
hatch. I received 100 chicks and not know- 
ing their age let them go a full day too long 
without feed. Effie I Sullivan, Illinois. 


I noticed baby chicks in a store window, 
that were suffering from neglect. No 
brooder was novided: and they were hungry 
and tired. ne was dead and many more 
were ill. Every year all over the country 
this. happens. a times thoughtless 
peronte will buy these chicks for children to 

andle and play with, with no thought of 
any care they should have. It seems to me 
the one in charge should be compelled to 
ae plenty of food and water, and a 

rooder where the little ones may obtain 
rest and quiet. A Reader. 


I 
weakness and gapes. Pan-a-ce-a takes care of op a 
all that. There will be wellness, cheer and Pan~a-ce-a, 
good growth. MD.. D.VS. 


PAN-A-CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set her at two 
pounds, and watch that beam come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
feather growth, too, between your flock and 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 

Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets into 
early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package*for every flock. 


200 hens, the 25-Ib. pail 
500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 
DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pke. 
60 »the 5-lb. pkg. 





fa; BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps to 
broilers—two-pounders. 


Do it this way: 
Keep them healthy. 


Keep them hungry. 
Feed the old reliable 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg 
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of pure-bred Poultry, Pigeons, Baby Ch 
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Stop Hatching Weak Chicks 


With Cheap incubators 
Remember it is not how 
atch that 
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Queen incubator Co., 1117 M. 14th $t., Lincoln, Nebr. 

















64 BREEDS 30h forkers and cocse’ 
Choice, bred northern raised. fowls, 
eggs incubators at low mies ao 
Valuable I 4 or and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 
Band P Bred-to-Lay 
America’s Greatest Laying Strain. 
& Records up to 325 a year. Prize 
>. winners at Na’ Shows. 


Cham- 
Eifcr made vearty pet progt 8%, Heal 


J. W. Parks, Box 1, Altoona, Pa 
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Baby Chicks Sick 
and-Dying 


If they're weak, wobbly, “pasted up” with 
no appetite, don't waste a minute! 


WHITE DIARRHEA 


Easily stopped in 48 hours 


White diorrhea kills half of nearly — 


every hatch of chicks. It’s strange 
how many people do nothing either to 
revent the trouble or end it. thinking 


his loss can’t be stopped. But it can 
be stopped, without extra work, without 
troublesome dosing, and at almost no cost. 
* For years, thousands have saved their sick 
chicks and raised nearly every chick in 
every hatch, by merely dropping an Avicol 
tablet in the drinking water. Successful 
poate raisers say there is nothing else 
ike Avicol for this purpose. 


Trouble gone in 2 days 
Chas. N. Kittinger, Willgws, Calif. 
writes: “Twelve of my chicks had 


diarrhea by the time I received my 
Avicol. I immediately gave them some, and 
by the second day, the trouble disappeared 
and now they are all as lively as crickets. 
If I had only known of Avicol sooner, I 
would have saved lots of chicks.” 

It is wonderful how sick, droopy chicks, 
within 48 hours after they get Avicol, be- 
come just as lively as Mr. Kittinger says. 
No matter how rapidly the trouble is 
spreading, they stop dying almost the very 
day Avicol is put in their drinking water. 


“Stopped dying at once” 

“Last spring I bought 25 baby 
chicks,” writes Mrs. John Shaffer, 
Owen, Wis. “When about a week old, they 
began dying, would get droopy and in a 
few hours would die. When I had 15 lef 
I began giving Avicol and they stoppe 
dying at ence. I did not lose another one.” 


e 
Costs nothing to try 
Why should anyone sit back and let 
baby chicks die? It costs nothing to 
try Avicol. Readers are urged to write 
‘to the Burrell-Dugger Co., Allen “Ave., 
In@ianapolis, Ind., sending 50 cents, as a 
deposit, for a pocmnee by mail prepaid (or 
in a dollar bill to your letter for the extra 
large size holding nearly 3 times as much). 
If you prefer, send no money, but deposit 
the money with the postman on delivery. 
Hither way, you won't risk a cent. 
Avicol doesn’t stop your chick losses imme- 
diately, if it isn’t superior to anything 
else you ever heard of, if it doesn’t satisfy 
you in every way, every cent of the money. 
ou have deposited will be promptly re- 
unded by the manufacturers. 


Burrell-Dugger Co. 
60 Allen Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


EVERLAY cechorns 


Boles yen eeerteicte ne 


EVERLAY FARM ox 31, 














Chicks, Leghorns, Rocks, 4 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, Orpingtons, Brahmas and JERS! 
GIANTS. Quality considered, our prices are lowest. Im- 
mediate delivery. 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Send 
for catalog. 

ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-11, MORRIS PLAINS, N.J. 








£5 Will Have Better and More Profitable Hogs, 4 
Poultry and Stock if You Use STRUVEN’S 





CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-Q So. Frederick St., Baltimore, M4. 4 














Why Do We F 


Sprouted Oats? 
By Dr. F. T. As 








OOKING at the table of analysis, we 
find that oats contain more cellulose 

or vegetable fiber than any of the other 
domestic grains (with the possible excep- 


tion of buckwheat, which is not at all 
suitable fot the purpose), and can there- 
fore furnish a larger ‘‘sprout”’ than any of 
them. They are richer in mineral matters 
than the other grains, and lower in price. 

But why not feed oats in their natural 
state, and thus save the trouble of sprout- 
ing them? Because in their dry state they 
are not especially relished by poultry and 
not greedily eaten. By sprouting they 
become more palatable, and are a very 
desirable special feed for+the following 
reasons: 

1. They are succulent. That is, if 
properly prepared, sprouted oats contain 
ffésh juices, which are very palatable and 
much relished. They contain these juices 
in a readily absorbable form, along with 
the other substances which they hold in 
solution, such as salts, etc. 

With human beings at least, the relish of 
a palatable food greatly increases its value, 
as that stimulates the appetite and causes 
a greater flow of the gastric juices. 

2. They contain diastase (or amylase, 
as it is now called) to a large degree and in 
an active condition. Diastase is the most 
common and best-known of the plant 
enzymes or ferments, and is found in all 
sprouting and germinating seeds. Its pur- 
pose is to cause the conversion of the insol- 
uble starch or similar substances present 
in all seeds into sugars or sugar-like 
products. 

Starch in itself can not be absorbed by 
the growing cell. Thus, while extremely 
useful in storing up the food needed by the 
sprouting seed, it must be converted into 
soluble, absorbable sugars to be of any use 
to the growing plant. This conversion is 
brought about by diastase, which is 
oresent in practically all seeds (it has been 
cand in active form in seeds known to be 
over fifty years old). 

_ An extremely small amount of diastase 
Will by catalysis—its mere presence—act 
upon and render available for absorption, 
many, many times its own weight of 
starch. As oats, as well as many other 
seeds, contain more diastase than they 
need for their own use—that is, more than 
is necessary to convert all of the starch 
contained in them—the excess is available 
for the purpose of converting any other 
starch brought in contact with it: - So 
that, when the sprouted oats meet -the 
other starchy grains in the alimentary 
canal of the birds, the diastase of the oats 
immediately attacks the starch of the 
grains and helps to make it quickly 
absorbable. 


Vitamines for Pep 


3. They contain vitamines. This term 
was first applied to the substance or sub- 
stances that must be present in the diet of 
animals in order that the animal organism 
may grow and reproduce itsélf. Their 
exact nature is-as yet unknown, as they 
have béen recognized and more _ thor- 
oughly studied only for about the last 
twelve years. his much, however, is 
known about them: They are most 
abundant in those plants or parts of plants 
that are in a state of active, rapid growth, 
such as germs, spores, leaves and sprouts 
and other succulent growths. So that 
ane oats contaitl them in consider- 
able amounts and thus make up for the 
lack of these necessary components in the 


- usual dry grain rations fed to poultry. 











A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful biquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vaitish. 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
increase his profits by ridding his hen house of 
lice through the remarkable discovery of M. 
B. Smith, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along original lines Mr. Smith 
discovered that certain 


FA BEEBE IO ; 
& — odors are highly offen- 
SSJy 2 sive to lice and that 


they will not live where 
such odors exist. This 
enabled him to _ per- 
fect his formula which 
quickly rids any hen 
house of these blood 
sucking and profit steal- 
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Se ing pests 
— fs as This wonderful for- 
—ee ee Sula which is known 
WYAFG as Lice Doom is easily 


used by simply uncork- 
ing a can and hanging 
at any convenient place 
in the hen house. Im- 
mediately a powerful gas is given off which, 
although harmless to poultry, routs the lice as 
though by magic. In fact lice will not stay in 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom is 
hung up to evaporate. 


Once rid from pestering lice and mites your 
flock will take on new life. The hens will lay 
more and the broilers will get fatter. In fact 
you can almost see your profits grow. 


So confident is Mr. Smith that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers to 
send two large $1 cans to any reader who will 
write for them for only $1; and with the under- 
standing that they cost nothing if not entirely 
satisfactory. 


Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to M. B. Smith, 500 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately: When they 
arrive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house is 
not free from lice, or for any reason you are 
not satisfied, simply return the unused part 
and your money will be refunded imme- 
diately without question or argument. Write 
today before the offer to send two $1 cans for 
only $1 is withdrawn, as this will enable you 
to sell a can to a friend and get your own free. 


M. B. SMITH 
500 Coca Cola Bldg.,’ Kansas City, Mo. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Stock Eggs Chicks 
Pedrick Poultry Farms, Flemington, N. J. 


Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wants 
to. You mightas well “throw money to the birds” as 


ti 
lead loss—don’t doit. Use “Gi” 
No dusting, no dipping y 
no painting HANG UP THE T= 
TLE. It acts like magic. Testimo- 
nials from every State in the Union 
tell of wonderful results from its 
Simply puta few drops in nests a 
on roosts and hang uncorked bottle ‘ 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful il . 
fumesteave the bottiein vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices everywhere, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
ants, roaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe through 
the pores of the body, and are ‘. 
destroyed by Licemist vapors. / > ay we 
It will not injure chicks. ; g 
Bottle, 81.00; ' 3 bottles, $2.50; 5 
12 botties for $9.00, All prepaid 
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Wihtheite Bind =o THEE 
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of Faithful Hens, #.5me. 


MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 49, QUINCY, ILL, 
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| Foul Brood in Bees— | | 
| ANew Theory —f 



















































NEVER looked upon foul brood as a 

contagious disease. About four years 
ago some bee robbers tried to rob one of 
my bee colonies. I quickly closed up the 
bees and placed an empty hive, and soon 
had a swarm of the robbers. Noticing 
that they were diseased, I burned them. 

I have been keeping bees for over fifty 
years, and never had a case of foul brood 
to contend with. My theory as to the 
cause of this plague is that the beekeeper 
does not keep his bees dry and sheltered 
from rain, heat and storm. The bees 
begin to raise young quite early in spring, 
right through the rainy season. The young 
bee is a larve. There are hundreds of 
them in a single comb, and they must be 
fed and attended to. It seems the queen 
appoints a great number of old bees to 
nurse the young. Then, for want of a 
proper cover on the hive, the rain water 
leaks through the brood combs and soaks 
and drowns the larve. The nurses be- 
come discouraged and do not drag out the 
dead larve, and hence there is foul brood. 

A. W. Livingston. 





Insect Stings and Remedies 


Bumblebees, yellow-jackets and wasps do 
not lose their stingers, but continue to use 
them, and therefore are most to be dreaded. 
Their wounds require different treatment 
than those of the honey-bee. 

When stung by a honey-bee, quickly re- 
move the stinger, and with the thumb and 
finger tightly press the wounded place to 
prevent the poisonous fluid entering the 
blood, and hold for a few minutes. 

The poison of the wasps is most painful. 
Apply vinegar. A slice of freshly-cut 
onion gives instant relief. Ammonia and 
turpentine aid in poison of bees. 

Missouri. Jasper Blines. 





Honey Flavors 


The entomology department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has discovered forty- 
three distinct flavors of honey, most of 
which are native to Missouri. I find that 
there are almost as many flavors to honey 
as there are flowers and fruit from which it 
is made. 

Some years ago we had a few hives of 
bees which produced honey with a dis- 
tinct onion flavor. This honey was gath- 
ered from the blossoms of a large patch of 
perennial onions on which the bees were 
seen to work industriously. The honey 
was clear and white, very similar to white- 
clover honey in all but the flavor. Another 
season muskmelon blooms contributed to 
the list of honey flavors. In color, this 
honey was very similar to white clover 
but thinner and more like water, and had 
a slightly sour flavor. 

The ‘Spanish needle weed, which in 
Missouri is very abundant in the fall, 
produces many small sunflower-like blos- 
soms and yields a honey of a rich golden- 
yellow color, thick in consistency, and of 
a peculiarly sweet rich flavor. 

Blossoms of some kinds of corn give a 
clear white honey with a delicate flavor 
of vanilla. 

We used to think that honey was just 
honey, but years of observation prove that 
its flavors are many and vary according 
to-its source of supply. Mrs. E. Sefton. 


f a ‘**poultry crank’’ is not 
dangerous. He is 100 per 
cent human, and is a benefit. 
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When you know that thou- 
sands upon thousands of in- 
cubators and brooders are 
actually being thrown away 
a 4 year to be replaced 
wit 


Buckeye 


More than 700,000 successful 
breeders are hatching 175,000,000 
chicks a year in Buckeye Incu- 
bators, and raising 150,000,000 a 
year under the Buckeye System 
of Colony Brooding. 


Big hatcheries, with capacities of 
50,000 to 500,000 eggs, are using 
Buckeyes. 


Nearly all theagricultural schools 
teach with Buckeyes. 


Why gamble, then? Why ex- 
periment? Buy a Buckeye first, 
and know you'll be successful. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 
714 Euclid Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Incubators and Brooders 









Buckeye Incubators are built in 
every size from 65-egg to 10,368- 
egg capacity. Buckeye Brooders 
are built in all sizes up to 1,200- 
chick capacity, to burn oil, coal 
or gas. 


The best book of real informa- 
tion you can get on poultry rais- 
ing for profit is the new Buckeye 
catalog. We want you to have 
it, and will gladly send it on re- 
quest. Mention whether you are 
interested in incubators, coal- 
burning brooders or blue-flame 
brooders. 
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teed within 1200 miles. FREE 


Well- aioe, well-bred, from best heavy 
een of Reds Leghorns, 
andottes, ete. Safe pe Serr n- 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 





WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 


Sc. Waite Improved English 
s WHITE LEGHORNS. The 
Sperian red tin. 
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high power pod! sires. LAYING gonTe sI 
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rs’ Trial 10- 0-year : 


guy $18, $13.25. ee ores $17 18 Gl 75 


WHY PAY MORE 
30 DAYS TRIAL _ 

180 Egg Size $15.75, with Brooder $22. 00 | | 

250 Egg Size $22.75, with Brooder $31.00 / 


Incubators have double walls, air 
space between, double glass doors, 





sizes up to 1000 4 ae 
| Wisconsin Incubator Co. Focus not 
pare Racine, Wis. SATISFIED 








BUFF ORPINGTONS 
First winners. Heavy layers. Quality 
wi ri abt #0 EA Se ‘Tahiti, Bi 
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Kerlin's Grand View Poultry Farm Der4 cote hes 
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| a SENSATIONAL | 
PRACTICAL PR PROFITABLE 
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oatianaey famous cxpiet. Means more 
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prota aheolw get In on tt the ground & floort Easy if 
you know how. 
CAPONIZE and REALIZE 
Send today for my book 
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ong "KING SPECIALTIES 
“ae Dept. 10, 636 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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Philadelphia 





FOR THE 


FORD 


You'll readily no- 
tice the increased 
power as soon as 
ATWATER KENT 
Ignition, Type LA, 
is installed on eith- 
er a new Ford or 
one which has 
been run thou- 
sands of miles. Acceleration 
| is quicker—vibration reduced. 
| A smooth, even motor per- 
forms for you with a touch of 
the throttle. 


Price, including 
cables and fittings, $] 08 






















4936 Stenton Ave,, PHILADELPHIA 
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Chicago Flexible Shaft 
peony 
Roosevelt Road Chic 

Clipping 


Complete on Request 




































for new reduced price circular NOW. 
Century Mfg 


Co., 209 Metropolitan Bidg., E. St. Louis, Ill, 


B. B. . 
ROOFING “xa” 
PRICES 
¥ hance to b teed asphalt and 
roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
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HE relationship between a Good 
Friday hot cross-bun and an Easter 
egg is rather a mystery to most of us, 
but it exists. The bun was an offering to, 
and the egg was an emblem of, the ancient 
goddess styled “Queen of Heaven,” wor- 
shiped by different nations as Ashtaroth 
of Holy Writ, Isis of the Egyptians, Ishtar 
of the Babylonians, Diana of the Greeks, 
Mylitta of the Assyrians and Easter of the 
Teutons. On her crown the egg was used 
as an emblem of the world, surrounded by 
a serpent representing its materiality, also 
its immortajity. 

The egg-has always had to do with 
things religious, used as a gift at the feast 
of the Passover, ap- 
pearing on the table 
with the figure of the 
Paschal lamb; pre- 
saging spring and the 
birth of new hope it 
became an oak 

riate gift in all re- 
igious communities 
at Easter time. Just 
when the idea of col- 
oring the egg became 
a custom seems to be 
lost in antiquity, but 
the idea has gained 
in popularity with 
the passing years un- 
til today they are 
made things of ar- 
tistic and equisite 
beauty and are gifts 
worth having. 


Egg Rolling, and 
the Like 


The Russians are 
credited with the 
first hand-painted, 
eggs, and the art 
became highly per- 
fected in that country. The Easter rab- 
bit was a pagan symbol of fertility, and 
on it was early conferred the honor of 
laying the remarkably. decorated Easter 
eggs. Many things happened on Easter 
Monday besides egg-rolling contests, and 
friendly egg knockings. It was the day 
when women might hit their husbands and 
square accounts; but Easter Tuesday the 
men could hit back, so the privilege did 
not bring much satisfaction. On Easter 
Sunday, if a man met any maid he could 
lift her three feet from the ground, if he 
had the strength, and then kiss her if she 
had no eggs to buy him off with. No won- 
der that the wives wanted to square ac- 
counts on Monday! 

Hiding the colored eggs in nests and 
having the hunt on Easter morning, is a 
custom that is supposed to have originated 
in Germany. The Venetians. are respon- 
sible for the so-called portrait eggs. The 
eggs were blown first, then a silken cord 
or ribbon was run through the holes at 
either end, and the portrait of a friend was 
painted on the shell to be hung up by the 
cord or ribbon when done. 

Coming down to us, the idea has de- 
generated into the so-called dressed eggs, 
or character eggs. These, after being 
blown, are mounted lengthwise on sealing- 
wax feet, then a face is painted and the 
egg dressed to fit. Thus clowns, sisters of 
charity, book and play people, are all rep- 
resented by clever figures and are funny 
and most attractive for gifts. 

One of the oldest carved wooden eggs 
is in the British Museum in London, it is 
hollow, halved and hinged to open and 
close, and one-half is lined with gilt paper. 





A modern hand-painted Easter egg 


St. Cecilia sitting at the organ is cut out 
of silk and pasted against the gilt back- 
ground, while in the other half is a little 
half-inch figure playing on one of the early 
instruments. Gold, silver and mother-of- 
pearl eggs held little Cupids. with hearts 
and arrows. The Spanish dip eggs in red 
dyes, as emblems of the crucifixion, the 
blood of Christ. On Good Friday, purple 
eggs placed in small boxes of ashes were 
popular gifts. 


Swiss Sugar Eggs 


Switzerland is responsible for the sugar 
chrystallized eggs holding views seen 
through the glass set in the end; algo for 
kaleidoscopic figures 
constantly shifted in- 
to new forms by the 
turning about of the 
egg. Modern candy 
makers have im- 
proved on these eggs 
In many ways, and 
the chocolate in- 
scription eggs and 
those elaborately 
decorated with col- 
ored sugars are very 
beautiful, also very 
expensive. 

The Bohemians 
— eggs, after 

lowing them, then 
ut on a preservative 
iquid that makes 
them very hard, al- 
most unbreakable. 
The eggs are painted 
with’ geometrical 
figures that cover 
the whole surface, in 
gay color *“combina- 
tions. The East 
Indians dye the eggs, 
then paint them, and 
the Ceylon egg is a marvel of their cele- 
brated Batik work. 

The home-colored eggs which please the 
children, and are quite the sort for an egg 
hunt, are not hard todo. There are many 
dyes that come with full directions for 
use. Some have stencil patterns all ready 
to apply and they give excellent results. 
But if we are not near a place where these 
things are on sale, we must use our own 
ingenuity with things at hand. 


How To Color Easter Eggs 


First, boil hard as many eggs as are to be 
used. Now take two or three of the eggs 
and cover them with bits of onion skin and 
odd pieces of gay colored ribbons, then 
sew each egg neatly in a thin piece of 
cotton cloth and put them into a little 
strong coffee. Boil gently for several 
minutes, lift, put into cold water until 
cold, then remove the wrappings. 

Or, after the egg is done up, put it into 
bluing water and boil it, and after it is 
cold and the wrappings are off, rub it with 
a slightly buttered cloth. This will give 
a nice gloss and preserve the color. A bit 
of spinach juice can be used for the green 
eggs. Make the juice by chopping the 
spinach fine, then putting it into a cloth 
and squeezing out the juice. Add a little 
of the juice to boiling water until you get 
just the color you want for the egg. Beet 
juice will also color well, as will onions 
sliced into a pint of water with enough 
flowers of sulphur to color it deeply. Boil 
gently until the onions are soft and the 
water well colored, add the eggs and cook 
until they are the right shade. 

The Batik eggs are not hard to do. 
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First draw a design on the egg, then cover 
the design with melted wax. When the 
wax is hard, put the egg into the cold dye 
and let state until it is the right color. 
Then place the egg in hot water to melt 
off the wax, wipe with a greased rag and 
the egg is done. Little silhouette figures 
of black paper may be pasted on a white 
egg, then the egg can be varnished over 
and, when dry and hard, you will have a 
very pretty egg. 

Odds and ends of silk put into boiling 
water, if gay colored, will give off enough 
coloring to dye the eggs beautifully, if 
you lack other dyes for the purpose. Gold 
or silver inscriptions may be put on the 
eggs with fine brushes, or pens, after they 
are dyed and before they are greased. 

While it is generally conceded that the 
eggs are unharmed by the dyes, it is un- 
wholesome to eat the eggs after they have 
gone through the process; as the shell is 
porous, we.do not advise using them in 
any way but as an Easter emblem and toy. 





When a Joint Deed Is Not 
a Joint Deed 


A man and his wife buy some property, 
jointly; that is, they have the deed made 
out to them jointly so that in the case of 
the death of either, the whole property 
reverts to the other. They mean well, but 
sometimes a joint deed is not a joint deed 
— it’s something else. For instance: 

A man and his wife, with grown chil- 
dren, bought a farm jointly. They had a 
joint deed, supposedly; they wished it to 
be so that in the event of the death of 
either, the full control and ownership of 
the farm should pass to the remaining one. 
So far so good. The man died—leaving 
his widow as sole owner? Yes, apparently. 
In the course of a few months some busi- 
ness brought to light the fact that the 
joint deed was not a joint deed at all. 

Here is where the flaw was: When the 
deed was made to the man and his wife, no 
statement was made in regard to joint 
tenancy. It was pointed out to the widow, 
that to create a joint tenancy in a deed it 
is necessary to state that the holders are 
joint tenants. If this statement does not 
occur in the deed, it is not a joint one and 
in this case the widow can claim only her 
third—by legal rights. In this case the 
children knew and respected the wishes 
of both parents, and governed themselves 
accordingly. 

But in view of this case, which is well 
known to me, I have wondered if perhaps 
this very flaw might not occur in many 
other supposedly joint deeds. Better 
employ a good attorney to go over the 
deed, ps made, or the one being made 
and have his authority for it, that the deed 
is really as you wish it to be. 

The presence of that little clause in the 
deed may save many tears and heart- 
aches in later years, by preventing the 
home from being sold over your very 
head. Consult your lawyer before it is 
too late. I. J. Neff. 





Walkers, Beware! 

Walk! : 

Walking is good exercise! : 

Walk in the roads if you want to—but 
walk on the left-hand side of any highway 
or road where automobiles travel. 

When you see a ear coming toward you 
step off the side of the road, not over to 
the right-hand side. 

Reverse the habit of centuries! 

This sound advice is based on the 
experience of hundreds of thousands of 
motorists who know how hard it is to see 
a estrian , walking on the right-hand 
side of the goad, at _— Thousands of 
serious accidents have been caused by this 





pet. Change it for your own safety. 

























New Magnavox 
Radio Reproducer 


Volume Control 


APRIL, 1924 


R3 with 


$35.00 


























































Announcing the Greatest 
Recent Contribution to Radio— 


R3 New Model 


REATLY increased usefulness along with 
reduced current consumption have been 
secured in the new Magnavox Radio Re 

producer R3, illustrated above. 


Of special interest and 
importance is the Volume 
Control, a simple switch 
that affects the sensitivity 


and controls the volume - 


of reproduction from very 
soft to very loud. 


Be sure your radio set 
is Magnavox equipped. 
Buy the R3 Reproducerfor 


storage battery sets, and 
the M1 Reproducer for 
dry battery sets. For ampli- 
fication, use Magnavox 
Combination Sets or Pow- 
er Amplifiers. Complete 
catalogue sent on request. 
The MAGNAVOX CO, 
Oakland, Calif. 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Perkins Electric Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


MAGNAVOX PRODUCTS 


' .». There is a Magnavox for every receiving set 
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Hist 


1 is exposed to the 
The only difference 
between fire and decay, is in 


Year after year, you have added buildings to-your 


roperty and year after year, 
urning, has made part or all of them useless. Stop 


to paint than to 
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decay, which is slow 
now—by the comparatively 


small expense of surface protection. It is far cheaper 
repair. Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint 
t of all insurance 
It fulfills the true measure of paint value—the lowest cost per 
square foot per year of service. It covers by actual test ¥ to 
42 more surface than i int and endures 

longer. This is due (1) to greater of pigments (2) to 

to percentage 


against decay. 


of raw linseed 


penetration due 
oil (3) to greater elasticity due to epecial tempering. Write 
John Lucas & Co.,.inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 

















IG MONEY AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW INVENTION. 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, scrubs, mops, etc. Costs less than brooms. 

Over 100% profit. Greatest year ‘round seller. 


WRITE HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2nd ST., FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 























nt lin SAVE 


a Regular 85-pound 
standard weight 


oat — A. Saws ons 

pound roo’ eaper, lighter 

roofing sold at the pon, get mg , 

y it over old roofs. There is ,,7*der the roofing you need, Catalogue No. 
Shipped From 


_\ “SAVE 50°A ROLL 
; Wards RADIO ROOFING 


We rantee it for 15 years —it 


should last many more. * 
Send for Free Sample 


it! Cut it open! Test it. 
quality. "Write for free bullding 





enbugh in one roll to cover 100 ° Roll Order 
ayeee feet—yet a roll costs only Chicago ane. Gaieace 
$1.85, with nails and cement. Bay ioe opicese 
Fire Underwriters Approve it 3-00 Kansas City 
: Radio Roofing is surfaced with red 3:66 ctland 
AOL 0) BOR LOS or rect slate that eautifiog, as ate 
Not affected by heat and cold. Sgeme weignteemeridl, ; 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


ooo” 











is to be placed in the first blank space, 

en its letters rearranged into another word 
to fill the second space, so that the sentence 
shall then be complete: 

Rich and poor had gone to the fair, and yet 
the doors of the ———— and cottages were 
not “ 
The man who had been playing the ——-— 
abandoned his efforts with a ———. 

The stupid — was obliged to ——— 
the entire work. 

But it was ———— and not her sister who 
deserved the ————. 


Monkey Talk 


When Professor Garner was exhibiting the 
Skidoo family of talk- 
ing monkeys, one of 
them replied to the 
query regarding their 
ages, by saying: 
“Three-quarters. of 
the age of any one of 
us, multiplied by one- 
twelfth of the age of ! 
either of the others, 
gives the age of the 
third.’”’” What was the 
age of that mathematical monkey? 


A Piratical Puzzle 


In the following account of a piratical trans- 
action, are concealed eleven geographical 
names: 

There were nine vehement mutineers con- 
spiring to capture their ship. 

“A risky piece of bysiness,’”’ muttered the 
mate to his pal. ‘‘My rank makes this part 
an easy matter, but the best plan is to bind 
the captain during his noon nap lest he wake 
up. He is unusually ugly, so hand over the 
sword over the sofa, then secure the revolver 
on a shelf by his head. From every passenger 
we can then exact a ransom.”’ 


A Charade 


In fruitful fields, my first they grow; 

My busy next there labor too. 

A hardy race my whole you'll find, 

To husbandry and peace inclined. 
What is the word? 


[i each of the following sentences a word 
th 














Diminishing Speed 

Monsieur de Foie Gras, the noted chauffeur, 
mentions that while he was motoring from 
Passy to Partout, 
a distance of 135 
miles, in two 
hours, and from 
Partout to Nul- 
part, a distance 
of 104 miles, in 
two more hours, 
the power stead- 
ily diminished 
during the entire 
journey.so that 
the hourly -runs 
decreased a like 
number of miles each hour. What was the 
distance recorded by the speedometer at the 
end of each hour? 


What Is This? 


My first bites you, 
My second fights you, 
My whole frights you. 


“ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


Man’s best friend: DOVE plus STONE 
minus VEST minus ONE plus GLOBE 
minus LOBE leaves DOG. 

The’ early poet: Title: ‘‘I sigh for you.” (I 
cipher U). The poet said: “I think some 
wonderful thoughts.”’ The editor remarked: 
Phos think you think.” (youth ink youth 
ink). 

A puzzling target: The ‘“‘rookie’’ - scored 
at in the 25, twice in the 20 and twice in 
the 3. 


‘ 
The tight little island: The Great Britain 
towns were: Crewe, Cardiff, Stirling, Leith, 
Bathgate and Bothwell. 
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tried and found desirable are: Hugh 
Dickson (red), General MacArthur (red), 
Ulrich Brunner (red), General Jacqueminot 
(red), Caroline Testout (pink), Lady Ash- 
town (pink), Viscountess Folkstone (pink), 
Mrs. John Laing (pink), Winnie Davis (sal- 
mon pink), Frau Karl Druschki (white), 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (white), Mrs. 
Aaron Ward (yellow and cream), Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell (copper), Duchess of Wellington 
(yellow), Le Progress (yellow), Lady Hilling- 
don (yellow). 

Well-drained sandy loam or clay loam 
soils are well adapted to roses. Well-rooted 
two-year-old plants are usually desirable. 
Planting can be done with success either in 
fall or spring, but spring planting is more 
common. For convenience in working 
around most of the varieties mentioned, they 
should be set at least three feet apart. In 


gery popular varieties which have been 











Ordinary wild roses make nice hedges 


clay land, it is a good plan to dig a hole 
thirty or thirty-six inches deep, fill in about 
a foot of rocks, then a layer of well-rotted 
cow manure, and on top a layer of fine, 
rich garden loam. The excavation should 
be large enough so that the root system is 
not crowded. The plants should be set 
fully as deep as they stood in the nursery, 
or a little deeper. During planting, the 
soil should be tramped firmly around the 
roots. The shoots or canes should be cut 
back one-half or two-thirds their length 
when the plants are set, if such pruhing 
has not already been done. 


How To Prune Roses 


Pruning is usually done in early spring, 
just before the leaf buds show green. The 
wood in the center of the plant is cut out so 
that no branches or shoots interlock. Dead, 
badly diseased or any other useless wood is 
removed entirely. The blooming canes and 
young shoots that remain are cut back. 
Where considerable growth and an abun- 
dance of bloom are desired for the garden, 
the topping is not so seVere as where show 
or vase flowers are wanted; the canes are 
cut back only about one-half their length. 
For show flowers or vase purposes, the canes 
are pruned back so as to leave only five or 
six buds on each. 

In a small gardén, the cultivation must 
usually be done by hand. A good spade 
and a strong back are usually necessary in 
early spring. The surface of the soil should 
be kept loose during the summer. 

A double handful of blood and finely 
ground or steamed bone may be worked 
into the soil around each plant just after 
spading in spring. About the time the 
first buds appear, one-half ounce of nitrate 
of soda and one ounce of superphosphate 
can be applied. These two materials are 
quickly available to the plant and can be 
used about every three weeks during the 
early growing and blooming seasons. Well- 
rotted cow manure or other manures, may 
be applied to the soil in late fall after the 
<bes is ripened, and spaded under. the 
following spring. 
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Planet Jr. 
O19 Single , 3 . 
eel Hoe s N yet 4d oe i ci 


The richest acre | 
on your farm 


No single farm operation pays so big a cash profit for so little 
time and labor as.a well-kept home garden. It yields year- 
round returns in money saved and better health for the whole 
family. Figure what you’re spending every week for food, and 
plan to keep this oe at home this year. With Planet Jr. 
Seeders and Wheel Hoes planting and hoeing your garden is a 
matter of minutes. They are to old-fashioned garden tools 
what the reaper and binder is to the old hand cradle. Save 
their small first cost many times over in a season. 


_ Set the boy up to a “farm” of his own. Manure and plow a piece for him, 
give him a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe and let him earn some money this summer. 
The new Planet Jr. catalog tells the story. Get one from your dealer or from us. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Tools in the World 











Dept. 24 
5th & Glenwood Ave. 
Philadelphia 








PAMLtAs-exquisive; 8 different, labelled, $1.00; 12 '» Send name and get 2% pedigreed strawberry plants 
fine, different, $2.50. est selection in world; cata- | ° FREE: free, Pied NN Bal 
lea ee ee : mont Nursery Co., |o. 
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Send for 
your copy 
of this 

catalogue 
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10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save 4 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 miles—guaranteed—often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use of paying one-third more? 

One-third on tires is a big saving. And this saving is sure— 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles service on your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. “It has back of it 
fifty-one years of straightforward dealing. 

ty Gives the Mileage 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over rough roads 
is put inte them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. High, thick, strong treads—firsts in every particular— 
built with the ‘largest amount of good live rubber. 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires in this country. One user tells another. Just try 
Riverside Oversize Cords. You, too, may as well save one-third. 

You Don't Risk One Cent 

Before you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-quality 
oversize cord made,send them back. We will refund your money. 

hese prices buy 10,000 miles of servi¢e—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 


SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x3% $ 9.75 28c 32x4 $20.95 45c 
32x4 16.95 42c 34x4 21.95 48< 
33x4 17.45 43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
34x4 18.25 43c 35x5 29.95 6le 


Wire your order. eo received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Beek. Address Dept. 76-T. 
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and Chev.—490 feed to last yi on hill or 
level if tank has a ‘‘Presto-Cap’’. By mail Tic 
_— — with Gauge $1.25 Circular free. 
Preste Mig. Co., Franklin,Pa. 
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Ford Runs 57 Miles on Gallon 


of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating device has been 
Stransky, 


invented by 
Pukwana, 


line. 


John A. 
South Dakota, 
have made from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon of  5080- 
It removes all carbon and prevents ted be 
trouble and overheating. i 


anyone in five minutes. 


oisend to J. 


A. STRANSKY, 2308 


with 


It can be instal 
Mr. Stransky wants Q 
and is es to send a sample at his own risk. Write 


Fourth St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 


and TEN DAY TRIAL OFFER. 
KNOX ENGINEERING CO. 


901 Line St. Columbia City, Ind. 
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Unusual Corn Yields 
By Robert I. Weigley 




















OR the last eight years our corn-fields 
have averaged about 100 bushels of shelled 


corn to the acre. This record is worthy of 
recording, and here is how ‘we did it 

Just before these last eight years, we 
limed the whole farm in the good old- 
fashioned way. Our farm lies in the famous 
limestone tract in Lebanon county, Pa. 
Almost throughout its entire area this tract 
is underlaid with good limestone. We 
quarried the field stones. Some of these 
could be handled without blasting, others 
had to be blasted. We burned the lime, 
twice in kilns and twice in stacks, right in 
the fields to be limed. 


Lime, Clover, Manure 


In four years, between crops, we limed the 
entire farm, 200 bushels to the acre, liming 
one-fourth of it at a time. Now we had a 
start, a foundation, which is of inestimable 
value for the raising of great crops. Lime 
makes the clovers catch. Before liming, our 
crops of clover hay were very scant, after 
liming they were just as good as they had 
been bad before. The third step, the making 
of a great deal of manure, ‘came very easy 
after the first two, liming and clover raising. 


Every grain and every blade of grass that , 


grew, we turned back to the soil in the form 
of manure. 

We consider the quality of our seed-corn 
and the attention bestowed upon it of the 
highest importance. We raise the big, 
golden dent variety. In the fall of the year 
we select ears that are large (the larger the 
better), that are true to type, and then 
immediately hang all selected seed ears up 
to dry. We cull when husking, we cull 
when stringing up the ears, we cull when 
ears are taken down, we cull when shelling 
for planting. The result of this culling is 
that the seed-corn is as perfect as we can 
make it. We tested, too, but we need no 
longer test our seed-corn. Its germination 
and vitality are 100 per cent. 


Plowing a Perfect Furrow 


The preparation of the soil I put last. This 
is as good a place as any. We try, and we 
love to plow a perfect furrow. We plow for 
corn in spring as soon as the ground is open 
and dry enough. All clods, insect, bug and 
worm life will freeze then. T hen we harrow, 
and harrow again after spring rains. This 
makes the ground perfect and fine as sand. 

When corn is planted we weeder-harrow 
once or twice before the corn is up. When 
the corn is up, we go over the fields three 
times. Oftener than this we can not go, 
because the corn is fence high by the time 
we have gone over it the third time, and 
haying is at hand. 

Now I wish you could see our corn. The 
hills are sixteen inchéS apart in three-foot 
rows, the field is perfect in stand, color and 
uniformity of growtn, and the soil is like- 
wise as perfect as it can be made. Storms 
alone now threaten our crop. Rarely a 
year passes that the corn at sometime or 
other during its growth must not stand up 
against one of these storms; and yet, in spite 
of broken stalks and damaged hills, our 
yield is tremendous. 

This, then, is the secret—lime, clover, 
manure, variety, seed selection and seed 
drying, plowing, harrowing and love. And 
the greatest of these is Love. 




















The teacher asked George to give 
the definition of a mountain. “A 
mountain,” recited George, ‘‘is a 
hill only it is hillier than a hill’’ 
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To Make Good Now 
By a Farm Loan Secretary 


ANY young farmers who started a 

few years ago with their bare hands 
for capital, backed by the determination 
to succeed, and some who are just coming 
into the years when they can work inde- 
pendently, are seeing just now the greatest 
opportunity for the tenant farmer that 
has been offered in years. 

And, by the way, the tenant farmers are 
not grumbling as they did some time back, 
for they see that the burden of debt and 
taxation is not 1 them, but upon the 
farm owners, while they are able to enjoy 
a good living for their work and the com- 
fort of knowing that, though they are not 
making town wages, they are not paying 
town prices for their food and fuek and 
house rent at the present high rates. The 
good, dependable tenant farmers are 
quietly selecting for themselves the best 
farms and taking long-time leases on them, 
practically getting their own terms be- 
cause of the rush to town of so _many 
workers. 


A Five-Year Lease 


If I were a young tenant, I should at once 
take a five-year lease on the best farm 
with the best buildings I could find, and 
begin at once to make the most of every 
branch of farm produce, beginning with 
the chickens which are the best guess for a 
man with a few funds these days. Then 
I would add cows as fast as possible and 
keep away as much as I could from ex- 
pensive machinery until a good start was 
made. 

I know one young farmer who is doing 
this and the first six months on the farm 
he made $150 from the chickens for him- 
self, and the same for the owner of the 
farm. He was badly handicapped by ill- 
ness in his family and much discouraged 
a few years back, but he is coming out all 
right. His cream check each month helps 
wonderfully, and the owner is more than 
pleased. He told me that he was done for- 
ever with trying to run the farm himself 
from town, with a hired man on the 
place, as he had nothing to show for his 
work and worry until the tenant took 
charge. 


Many Farms for Rent 


In our section more farms are adver- 
tised for rent this winter than for a long 
time. Some of them are undesirable and 
some for sale, but there are enough of the 
right kind to supply the high-class tenants, 
those with the reputation for honesty and 
hard work and who believe in the future 
of farming. There never was such an 
opening for the good tenant as now, and it 
does not need a fortune to start up and 
begin making money at once. A flock of 
chickens pe some good cows will furnish 
an all-the-year-round income and in time 
the tenant can work into other things. 
Most of our successful farmers started 
that way a generation ago, after a period 
of being hired man on some farm. 











Why ; so many ihiihiniais missed 
their train oné morning 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


A NEW Ingersoll 
The Improved YANKEE, $2 


N low-priced watches as in low-priced cars people have not 
looked for smart design. 


They will find it, though, in the New Yanxer. The New 
YANKEE is dependable, as always, but in addition, it is a very 
handsome watch—with new features of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, new hands and dial, damas- 
keened back’ plate. Itis more closely cased and in general it-has 
the appearance of a higher priced watch. 


You can never appreciate what we are saying unless you see 
and examine. the New YANKEE in your own hands—at any 
store that sells Ingersolls. 
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Midget | 
For women, girls, 
and small boys. 
Guaranteed move- 
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sen oid nickel 
case. InCan. 
ada, $4.00 $350 
Yankee Radiolite Waterbury 
This isthe famous Yankee 
equipped for telling time Illustrations 4 joven week, BD _sovded 


ie the dark. Sturdy, reli- 7/10 actual size 


Maple L — ay 00 
aple Lea 
Radiolise &.00 3. 


roy ge 20 The best watch 
5.00 w uy. 
In Canada, $5.00 $5 ,00 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 
Models $2.°° to $10. 
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O smoke—no flames~no ex- 

citement! Yet your house is 
being consumed by the slow-burn- 
ing fire of deterioration—the re- 
lentless enemy of all property. 


Your fire insurance does not cover 
this kind of loss. There is just one 
kind of insurance that does—Paint 
and Varnish. 


Deterioration of most things starts 
at the surface. Paint and Varnish 
protect the surface—by prevent- 
ing oxidation. 


There are two kinds of oxidation— 
slow and quick. Quick oxidation 
is Fire. In 1923 fire caused the 
American people the tremendous 
loss of $389,192,200. 


Your house is slowly burning up! 


Paint & Varnish 


and nothing else—can save it! 





Slow oxidation is deterioration. In 
1923 the loss to the American peo- 
ple from deterioration was several 
times the amount of loss by fire. 


Fire losses are comparatively few. 
Statistics show that out of every 
200 buildings insured only one is 
lost or damaged by fire, while 200 
out of every 200 buildings are sub- 
ject to partial or total loss through 
deterioration. 


Is your property holding its own 
against deterioration—or is it los- 
ing the fight? Sendin an emerg- 
ency call to your local painter or 
paint dealer. Paint and Varnish 
will quickly put oult the slow fire 
that is burning up your property. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practicalfy every kind of property 


608 Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 








than new. wonderful mileage guarantees for other cars, 








Ford.......4mi, | Reo... ....24ml, 

Buick 4... .30mi, | Chaimers.. .23 mi. 

Buick 6... .24mi, | Olds.6.....23mi. 

Hudson. .. .20 mi. ee. 

Hupp......25mi, 6...24ml. 

Dodge.....28mi, | Overi’d 4, . .32mi, 

If your car is not mentioned here send name and model for 
and our guarantee on it, AGENTS WANTED 

. SENT ON” so DAYS’ TRIAL 

Starts off eee wate” Be weather without priming oF heating 

No more foul plugs or 

Ga yuan our guarance oa if not entire Tey 90 

No strin tee. YOU ARE gUpSE, 

Anyone w an le a wrench can attach it. pA 

new hciles or changing of operating mechanism x 


_FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 








Wagon ts of all 
kinds, heels to fit 
ming gear. 


ay 4 run 
Catalog illustrated in colors free. 











AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR tM 
822 Raymond Bidg. Dayton, Ohio, U. S.A. 








At rock. the efficiency of sets 
pot mage ny / soma as foon. Users tell us that 


:Miraco Radio Frequency receivers pick up stations 

from coast op coum. Comeate either on aT ous 
or s tery. i Re inets— 
finest workmanship throughou r direct or 
send for bulletin 


DEALERS—Write for proposition quickly—it’s a 
AGENTS winner. 
THE MIDWEST RADIO COMPANY 
Main Street Cincinnati, 








corporations do. The only thing they will 
have to look out for are the maturing cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, and they do not 
come due in any important amount for over 
three years. The Accounts Receivable alone 
would cover the first big block of certificates, 
if they came due tomorrow and would leave 
over a million dollars in reserve. The only 
concern the League need have on that score, 
as I see-it, is to keep operating.’ 

Itisw orth noting that the League is paying 
interest on these certificates promptly, money 
being deposited as trust funds in loc: al banks 
throughout League territory to cover the 
interest payments as they come due. 

I asked the banker to look at the deduction 
for overhead—the eight cents a hundred 
pounds—all itemized to a fraction of a cent. 

‘That is not excessive,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s less 
than 3 per cent of the total, and lots of firms 
consider themselves mighty lucky if they 
can keep their overhead as low as that. 
And the advertising charge—two cents out of 
the eight—is less than 1 per cent of the gross 
milk price. Some concerns spend as high as 








- 12 per cent on advertising and find it good 


business.’ 


League Officials and Their 
Shortcomings 


Another serious charge against the League 
from a practical business standpoint is that 
its officers and executive committee have no 
experience in the city milk trade except as 
producers, and that means something, be- 
cause many a farmers’ co-operative has gone 
on the rocks because its members neglected 
to hire brainy men trained in the selling end 
of the business. 

The League admits that their officials are 
not milkmen. Their answer to this problem 
was to form the close working arrangement 
with Borden’s Farm Products Company, 
which agreed to retail only pooled milk. 
Borden’s is the largest retailer of milk in the 
city, and they have materially helped the 
League to meet its fluid milk-selling problem. 


No Evidence of Graft 


In spite of the fact that the cash deductions 
from milk checks for overhead bulk large 
in actual dollars, you hear surprisingly little 
‘talk about money going where it should not 
go, and there is no evidence of graft in the 
Dairymen’s League. Nevertheless, this big 
volume of money going into overhead ex- 
penses is apt to affect farmers in the same 
way as would excessive profits that they 
knew about being made by an independent 
company to which they sold their milk. 

It is apparent that too much of the League’s 
effort is devoted to membership campaigns. 
Its contracts hold for a ‘year only. As a 
result, the League no sooner gets a farmer 
signed up than it has to hustle to hold him. 
That takes time, it costs money, and for half 
of each year it diverts the attention of the 
League’s managers from their real job— 
selling milk at the highest possible price. 

The League will never be on a sound eco- 
nomical basis until it gets away from that. 
Perhaps it should sign its members up for 
two years, which does not seem very long-as 
compared with the three-year and five-year 
contracts of some other farm product co-ops. 


The League Stabilizes Prices 


And one word in conclusion. In spite of 
handicaps and mistakes, in spite of the 
price-cutting war of the past winter, the 
League is the one thing that stabilizes the 
price of milk for producers in the New York 
milk shed. The League has been going and 
dt.has been growing. It cuts a big figure in 
the ice*cream, cheese and butter trade, and 
has become the third largest distributor of 
condensed milk in the country. If the League 
should go under, a condition would develop 
in the New York milk-producing territory 
that could only be described as a catastrophe. 





ANY of Our Folks still believe 

that there is nothing like air- 
slaked lime for the slugs on rose 
leaves and they use tobacco tea for 
the lice on new Shoots. 
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Cut Down the Cost of 
Cleaning the Barn 


ee 


Y building a small platform out of 
scrap lumber near the dairy-barn 
door, a Nebraska dairyman has cut down 


the cost of handling manure. 


No spreader is used, but this platform 


would serve a spreader ee well. 
As the barn is cleaned each morning, 








the refuse is wheeled up on the platform 
and easily dumped into the wagon. There 
is a cleat running the full front of the plat- 
form which stops the wheel of the barrow 
at the right time. 

The owner figures that he saves, in a 
single year about 800 hours of one man’s 
time. At twenty or thirty cents an hour, 
this is quite a saving. Dale R.Van Horn. 





Getting Up 
“I doubt if there’s a better way,” 
Says wise old Farmer McHorning, 
“ Of getting up in this old world 
Than getting up in the morning.” 
A.C. 





Cashing In on Odds and Ends 
By Smith C. McGregor 


In nearly every country home there are 
articles that might better be turned into 
cash. They are surplus pieces of furniture, 
such as tables, bureaus and chairs; 
usually of old style and honest workman- 
ship. Perhaps the finish has been marred; 
perhaps some other trifling defect has 
caused them to be put aside in favor of 
newer articles. 

When these bits of furniture were cast 
aside or stored away, they were worth but 
little. It is unnecessary to point out the 
advance in the cost of furniture, or the 
scarcity of the woods which were used so 
freely in the old days. You may reason 
that they will go still higher; if they are 
rare pieces, maybe they will. 

It is human nature to prefer neat and 
attractive articles over dusty and marred 
ones; any auctioneer will verify this. So 
it may be profitable to have the worn 
articles refinished and repaired before 
offering them for sale; they will bring more 
than enough to pay for this expense. 

You may sell them privately, or some 
reliable furniture dealer would probably 
sell them on commission. There may be 
articles too damaged to sell; perhaps they 
are made of black walnut or other woods 
now in demand by cabinet. workers who 
will pay a good gice for all they can get. 


Outdoor Whitewash 


Weatherproof whitewash can be made as 
follows: 

1. Use sixty-two pounds of quicklime; 
slake with twelve gallons of hot water. 

2. Dissolve two pounds of common 
table salt and one pound of sulphate of 
zinc in two gallons of boiling water. 

3. Two gallons of skimmed milk—pour 
No. 2 into No. 1, add No. 3 (milk) and mix 
thoroughly. 





Alabastine than to clean wall paper or wash See os 
‘soiled paint. Do the work yourself if deco- So eteoes 
rators are not available. Alabastine always Sa 
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bnderful Walls 


Anyone can have them 


Hundreds of letters tell of the wonderful walls which users of 
Alabastine have secured by following the advice of Miss Ruby 
Brandon, our “Home Betterment” Department chief. 

Miss Brandon will be glad to help you make your home more 
beautiful. There will be no charge for her valuable assistance, 
She will tell you how to secure charming effects with 
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Alabastine is a high grade water color, used 
over plaster, board, paint, burlap, or 
canvas, or wall paper where it is fast, has no 

,and contains no aniline dyes. 
It mixes with either cold or warm water. Its 
standard colors intermix to make many 
shades. It is easier and ice to use 
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ALABASTINE COMPANY 
895 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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followed in the Bible quotations in Mrs. 





Fisher’s translation, and Papini himself 





LTHOUGH Joseph Lincoln has to 
A his credit two dozen or more 
books, the interest is keen in each 
new one as it appears. Doctor Nye is the latest. The settitig, as 
usual, is Cape Cod, and again it is the village of North Ostable, 
known to readers of Mr. Lincoln’s books, if not to geographers. 
Like its predecessors, it is the most restful kind of pure entertain- 
ment; it has been very aptly said that it is “Main Street” seen 
by a tolerant and twinkling eye. 

“Mr. Lincoln, as a matter of fact, has little sympathy with the 
writers of fault-finding and sordid novels of small-town life, who 
insist that that sort of thing, and it alone, is “realism.” He has no 
desire to attempt this style of literature himself. ‘Perhaps I 
could write a story with wholly gloomy situations and unhappy 
misadventures,” he said recently, “but I wouldn’t like to try it. 
I would much rather try to make people cheerful and keep myself 
cheerful at the same time. Life contains both laughter and sorrow, 
and it seems to me that one is as real as the other.” 

Certainly Dr. Ephraim Nye is real and will long remain so to 
those who read his story. Village gossip in North Ostable is given 
such an impetus as it has not known for many a long day when he 

eturns to his native village after 

absence of many years, hangs 
up’ his shingle, anc announces 
uietly his intention of resuming 
the practise of medicine. For his 
absence had not been altogether 
voluntary. Some years before the 
story opens he had been accused 
in the self-same village of mis- 
appropriating the village church 
funds, with which he had been en- 
trusted, and, not denying his 
guilt when brought to trial, served 
a term in the state prison for 
the offense. Why then, asks all 
of North Ostable, as well it may, 
has he come back to this, of all 
places? 

But what is a mystery to his 
fellow townsmen is no mystery to 
the reader. Almost from the beginning of the story, the reader feels 
confident that Dr. Nye is not guilty and has a very good idea as to 
the identity of the real culprit. Nevertheless, Mr. Lincoln’s unfold- 
ing of the plot holds the interest from first to last, for he is a crafts- 
man who aes what effects he wants to make, and makes them. 

Since this, like other Lincoln stories, is rich in Cap& Cod atmos- 
phere and native dialect, it is interesting to read what people in 
that “neck of the woods” have to say concerning his work. “We 
who know the New England of Mr. Lincoln’s stories,” says the 
Boston Evening Transcript, “know that it is a New England 
drawn directly from the life, with only a touch of exaggeration and 
fantasy here and there to add a tang to it.’”” And Grant Overton, 
in a review in The Bookman says, “All his ‘atmosphere’ is as 
matter-of-fact as a dip in the ocean, and the temperature is much 
more unvarying and satisfactory unless you find it 
slightly tepid.” 

ut there are few who will find it that. To be sure the incidents 
in a Lincoln book are sometimes a little too well staged. They 
are a little too good to be true. Still, one remembers that the arm 
of coincidence is long, and forgives much in the way of mechanics 
in one who can tell such a rattling good story as Joe Lincoln. 





Joseph C. Lincoln 


HERE are many indications that, in spite of the present-day 

unrest and attitude of rebellion against established traditions 
and teachings, there is a genuine and wide-spread religious under- 
current. Among those who are closely following the subject, there 
are even some who predict a religious revival such as swept the 
world in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps the fact that it fell upon this fertile ground has had 
something to do with the distinction and popular success which 
Giovanni Papini’s Life of Christ, known to us through Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s translation, has had. Sgmething like 142,000 
copies of the American edition have been prin in less than 
one year, and the book is now appearing in eight languages. 

Meanwhile, the critics and editorial writers strive to exceed 
one another’s superlatives. Says the Chicago Tribune, “It may 
become one of the masterpieces of all literature.’”” The Presby- 
terian Magazine pronounces it “A titanic performance; the work 
of an intellectual giant.” Dr. Frank Crane says, “It is such 
books as this that open the prison door and let Jesus out into His 
world.” The Chicago Evening Post says, “It is altogether likely 
that this book will become a world classic.’’ The Dial, one of our 
— ultra-sophisticated periodicals, calls it “Our only modern 

t ” 


The King James English version has been almost consistently 


has followed the Gospel pretty closely. 
It must be admitted, however, that hehas put his owninterpretation 
on the various episodes. He writes as onewho is thoroughly familiar 
with all of which he writes, and as though he were drawing upon 
limitless sources. But this does not surprise us in a writer who 
has the background and history which have been Papini’s. 

For the author of the Life of Christ is a former atheist, anarchist, 
and nihilist. Long acknowledged one of the foremost men of 
letters in Italy, and a friend and disciple of Henry James, he 
was a hater, rather than’ a lover of mankind. Of his con- 
version he says, “I was induced to take up the Gospels once 
more, after re-reading Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, and under the 
influence of the War. In 1917-1918 I studied the history of all 
the races of the earth, and became convinced that the sole solu- 
tion of the evil 6f the world is the transformation of human souls, 
that this can not be brought about except by means of religion, 
and that the most perfect and suitable is that taught by Christ. 
In 1919 I began upon a sudden to write my book, and in writing it 
I became more persuaded than ever of the truth of the Gospels 
and the divinity of Christ. In 1920 Christ led me to the Church.” 

What great inner transformation took place in the man who 
could write these words! That the ‘‘most suitable” religion is 
that taught by Christ, is to say the least but lukewarm praise. 
Now he 1s an ardent, impassioned follower in his Master’s foot- 
steps. Certainly there is a great human, pulsing story here, none 
the less great if it remains forever untold. He says he “began 
upon a sudden to write his book.”’ Literary experience he had in 
abundance, as well as a minute knowledge of his subject. But his 
book contains a third element which makes it alive and different 
from the dozens of similar books. Others, like him, have written 
in their heart’s blood, but less effectively. The difference is in 
his possession of that rare thing which men call, for lack of a 
better name, genius. As the Boston Transcript says, ‘It is the 
outburst of a prophetic soul, who has felt the transforming power 
of Christ, and believes that- what Christ has done for him he can 
do for every man.” 

By all means read the Life of Christ by Giovanni Papini. Not 
by accident is it the most popular non-fiction book in many lands 
at the present time. 


HOSE who read Vandemark’s Folly, which told of a Dutch 

settler’s struggles to establish his home in the West, will need 
no introduction to Herbert Quick’s vigorous style. He has given 
us a sequel in The Hawkeye which is yet a complete story in itself, 
dealing with a little later period, wal it is by no means necessary 
to have read its forerunner to enjoy this book. 

The story opens in Monterey county, Iowa, just before the 
Civil War, when the country near the Des Moines River was in 
its early, grasshopper-ridden stage. Fremont McConkey (a 
young relative of Uncle Jake Vandemark) is the hero of the story, 
and his rise to prominence in the Iowa countryside of the 60’s 
and 70’s is told with authenticity and vividness. 

There are many dramatic incidents—among them the Grange 
picnic of Monterey county in July, 1874, when Governor Wade 
angrily demanded that two granger anti-monopoly banners be 
pulled down before he spoke. The legends read: ‘“‘As citizens we 
favor the anti-monopoly convention” and “‘As grangers we know 
no party.” The indignant governor, purple with rage, jumped to 
his feet and shouted, “I refuse to speak while that dirty political 
rag floats over my head!” But Bill Blake was also there with a 
banner, ‘“‘We mean business,” and Zenas Smith, undaunted by 
official displeasure, voiced the general feeling of the gathered 
farmers when he shouted in reply, ‘“‘When this banner is torn 
down, there’ll be guts laying around this grove.’’ Zenas’ speech 
was vulgar, but it certainly fitted the word to the idea. There 
was no disembowelment, and the banners stayed. Nay, they 
were draped over the speaker’s desk, and whether actuated by 
weakness, strength, or policy the governor spoke—and the audience 
listened with respectful attention! 

A reviewer in The Independent says, “It is an excellent story, 
as a story, but beyond that it will, I believe, tke its place among 
permanent imaginative interpretations of an important. phase of 
our national experience. I don’t say it is as great a book as The 
Scarlet Letter, or Huckleberry Finn, or The Rise of Silas Lapham; 
but it is a book of the same order.”’ 





The three books described above are for sale at most bookstores, 
or you may be able to get them from-the nearest public library. 
They may also be ordered direct from the publishers. 

Lincoln, Joseph. Dr. Nye. D. Appleton and Company, 
35 West 32d Street, New York City. $2. 

Papini, Giovanni. Life of Christ. 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 50. 

Quick, Herbert. The Hawkeye. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
University Square, Indianapolis, Ind. $2. 
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Pick off the Pests! 


Here’s your 


Remington Rifle— 


HAT finer feeling ever comes over a man than to 
snap his Remington Rifle to his shoulder and 
finish off a chicken stealer, game destroyer or crop robber? 


If you haven’t brought the fun and sportsmanship of a 
Remington Rifle into your life, now is the time to get one. 
Pests to get rid of —weasels, bobcats, crows, hawks, 
gophers, rats, woodchucks, skunks and great horned 
owls. Pests destroyed in spring means better shooting 
in fall. These pests destroy many eggs and young birds. 
By getting your Remington now you'll have it ready 
to take on any camps or tours you make this summer. 
All the while getting a finer and finer appreciation of 
Remington quality and Remington accuracy. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington 


THE AUTHORITY ws FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 
Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 











The Remington .22 cal- Model 25 Slide 
ibre Autoloading Rifle Action Rifle. In 
—Model 24. Your choice 2520 W.C.F. 
of .22 short or .22 long and .32W.C.F,. 
rifle chambering. Calibres. 


Write for circulars 
on these rifles 
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Buy more from your 


National Style Book— 


You can buy more and yet 
spend less money 


Look through your National Style Book again 
today. Let it guide you and your family in buying 
stylish clothes and at a real saving. 

A beautiful “National” dress means more than 
your mere pleasure in the dress itself. Beauty and 
Lucehiaianiaicen that spring from good taste are im- 
portant things in life and so you owe it to yourself 
to see and know all that the “National” presents 
as the best in the season’s new styles. 


Thousands of women approve 
National Styles and Prices 


Thousands of orders sent us every day prove the 
supremacy of “National” Styles. Thousands of orders 
testify the beauty and becomingness of “National” 
Styles. But this is not all. Think of the saving you 
can make at these prices: Women’s Silk Dresses, 
$7.98 to $25. Lingerie and Sport Dresses, $1.98 to 
$8.98. Women’s Coats from $5.98 to $35. Girls’ 
Coats, $3.98 to $9.98. Men’s All-Wool Suits, $13.98 
to $26.98. Shoes, $1.00 to $6.98. Boys’ Wash and 
Woolen Suits, 69c to $14.50. Girls’ Dresses, $1.00 
to $6.98. 


If you have no National Style Book— 
write for one today. It is free 
The National Style Book is a book with a double 


purpose. It is a guide to Fashion and tells you how 
little you should pay for your needs and your family’s 
needs. 

__ Ask for Style Book No. 79, and send your request to New York 
if you live East of the Mississippi River, or to Kansas City if you 
live West of the Mississippi River. At both houses you will get 
immediate attention to your orders, you will get the same New 
York Styles at the same low price—exactly the same. Send us a 
card or letter today and your book will come to you by return mail. 


A Book with a 
double purpose 


Style Guide: The Na- 
tional Style Book is your 
best guide to correct style. 
In this one book you have 
all of the best that New 
York or Paris wears. 

Price Index: This book 
is also a Price Index show- 
ing just what you should 
pay for everything your 
family wears. With it, 
you can figure how little 
you need to pay—how eee 
large your savings may be. If you have no National Style 

Book No. 79, write for one 
today. It is free. ; 








loak & Suit Go, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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children who are record- 

breakers during grade school-days, who always take home 
the highest marks, who are ‘teachers’ pets” and parents’ pride, so 
seldom distinguish themselves in after life? There’s a reason. 

There are two kinds of minds, the psychologists tell us, the 
photographic mind and the reasoning mind. The child who has 
the first kind will be letter perfect in his recitations and in his 
examinations, because he makes a mental photograph of the page 
in his text-book and is able to reproduce it exactly on paper or 
verbally. It is more than likely however, that in doing so he has 
not grasped what he has learned, because it was not necessary 
for him to do so in order to memorize it. If such is the case and 
he is allowed to continue that method of passing examinations and 
winning approval, he will not 
be likely to succeed in after 
life, because out in the world 
we succeed or fail in proportion 
to our power to meet situations 
as they arise, to reason through 
and to act on our own judg- 
ment. We have no mental 
photographs to fall back upon. 

The child with the reason- 
ing mind must understand a 
subject in order to give it out 
at all and he must give it in his 
own words, hence he will sel- 
dom be letter perfect in any 
thing. He will probably do 
excellent work in some classes 
and fail in others, according to 
the amount of interest ‘in Ahe 
subject his teachers are able 
to arouse in him. 

Parents whose children bring 
home poor reports should not 
be discouraged, unless there is 
evidence of laxness, but they 
should analyze the child, know 
what his interests are, and guide his course of study along these lines. 

As for the child who is always perfect, I want to urge his 
parents to investigate him, and find out whether or not he is using 
his brains to advantage, or is simply transferring a picture 
from the camera of his mind to his examination paper. 


Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 


Many of the world’s most: famous men were considered little short 
of incorrigible as children. The pent-up energy which drove them 
to all sorts of escapades drove them likewise, when properly 
directed, to success in the world of affairs. The child who is very 
active mentally, is not likely to be the quiet youngster who wins 
unlimited approval at school or even at home.. Mark Twain, as a 
boy, was about as hard to manage as his own Huck Finn or Tom 
Sawyer. In fact it is claimed that those two youthful heroes were 
studies of his own life. 

One well-known psychologist believes that a careful analysis of 
every child from a vocational angle, and the training of parents 
and téachers to use simple laws of psychology in directing his 
education, would solve the problem of making him into a success- 
ful, happy grown-up, or go a long way toward it. She has dug 
out of the biology and anthropology courses (which she had in 
college) what they are teaching as to human types, and the possi- 
bility of knowing what a person’s reactions to given situations will 
be from his externals. She says: 

“Children, in common with the rest of the human family, belong 
to one of the five biological types, and the type which predominates 
m the child will determine his fundamental traits, his natural 
reactions to situations, his habitual tendencies. It is no more 
difficult to see from the outside of a child what he will naturally 
do after one understands these five types, than it is to read the 


“The alimentive type,” 


’ 
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Choosing a Child’s Vocation 


W: have all wondered why the By Maria Sa unde YS McMahon 


’ all curves and dimples 








page of a book after one learns the 
alphabet, because type is shown in 
the bodily structure—its shape .and size, the shape and size of 
the head, the height of the forehead, the shape of the hands, etc. 
What time and trouble and money we could save by recognizing 
in the beginning that Johnny will never suceeed as a lawyer, but 
would make an excellent civil engineer; that Susie is cut out for a 
business woman and will never make an artist.”’ 


Choosing a Child’s Vocation 


Here are a few very simple tests which any one can apply to his 

children with profit. Is-Mary a round, dimpling girl, all curves; 

and is she always in the pantry, or asking for cookies between 

meals? Then she belongs to the alimentive type and will succeed 
best in home-making. If she 
must go into business, she 
should be sure to choose some 
line in which she will work 
with the things that make for 
the comfort side of life; she will 
probably have little difficulty 
in getting on with people, and 
she will be popular with both 
men and women. She should 
never have to work alone, 
because she will succeed best 
in association with others. 

Is she always wanting to 
play games that are full of ex- 
citement; or does she like to 
get up plays in which she will 
have a leading part? Is she 
happy when her teacher asks 
her to recite something at the 
school entertainment? If so, 

‘ she belongs to another type 
and should not be tied down to 
routine work, if it can be 
avoided. Give her plenty of 
variety and help her to capital- 

ize her esthetic sense, if you desire her full development. 

If she is habitually wanting to do something very active, but 
also practical, like sweeping the floor or shaking. the rugs, and 
goes in for athletics, you will find that she wf! never be either 
happy or successful in.a position that forces her to lead a sedentary 
life. On the other hand, if Mary is tall and bony and angular, 
don’t try to hurry her either in work or play. She must have time 
to consider any situation in which she finds herself. Don’t think 
she is unhealthy because she does not enjoy the active games that 
other children play, or that she is selfish because she prefers to 
study her lessons alone or to sit still and dress her doll. It is her 
type and she will always get her fullest enjoyment both in work 
and play alone. 

Now if Mary has a frail body and a great big, finely developed 
head, you will always find her off somewhere closeted with a book. 
Watch her diet to see that she eats enough to keep her well, because’ 
this type never cares about food. Also be sure to see that she has 
all the possible advantages of education. She will never be the 
kind of person who can make good to any degree in active work, 
and her danger is that she will be impractical, perhaps thinking 
ahead of her time, which from the standpoint of worldly success, 
is almost as fatal as being behind her time. 

The whole story is told by the body, head, face. and hands as 
completely as the shape of a glove removed from a hand tells the 
shape of the hand that has worn it. Certain habits of thought, 
certain tendencies to action, are found with certain bodily struc- * 
tures, because thought habits determine bodily structure and our 
thought habits, in turn, have been made by our reaction to environ- 
ment plus heredity, which means the effect various experiences 
have had upon our ancestors and passed on to us through them. 

Continued on page 87 
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Swans Down 
CARE MAKING SET 


ony $1.00 


($1.25 west bre mek Col., $1.50 in Canada) 


So many requests are received by 
us for information regarding the best 
utensils for successful cake making, 
that we have decided to give you the 
benefit of our many years of experi- 
= in making fine cakes. With this 

ht in mind, we have assembled 
wans Down Cake Making Set, 


et utensils included in this set are exact 
duplicates of those used in making the beauti- 
ul cakes you see in our Swans Down Cake 
Flour advertisements. Each one of them is 
the best we have been able to find for the pur- 
pose for which pppoe You might find it 
difficult to buy all of themin your community. 
We buy the articlesin this set by the carload 
and of course get a very low price. We are 
willing to sell them to you at just what they 
cost us because we want you to have one of 
these sets. It will not only make your cake 
baking easier; you will find that it pays for 
itself many times over. 


The Set Consists of 
One 8 dach heavy tin One 12-in. pat. spatula. 


mn, with One set alumin 
pat. aiead le slides. ; um 
One 8-inch heavy tin ™@5Uring spoons 
square layer pan, Set includes sample 


One aluminum measur- . of Swans Down 
ing cup, marked in ake Flour, also copy 
quarters and thirds. of “Cake Secrets, "’ or- 

One 13-in.slitted wood-  dimarily sent for 10c. 

spoon. (The set cannot be broken) 


Right now while you're thinking about it, 
fillin the coupon, clip, and send to us with 
$1, and we will promptly forward the set, 


postage prepaid. 

Igleheart Brothers, Dept.A4,Evansville, Ind. 
Established 1856 

Makers of famous Swans Down Cake Flour 


Enclose money order or dollar bill 

Icrenzart Brotuess, De A4, Evansville, Ind- 
($1.25 west of Denver, C 1., $1.50 in Canada) 

Attached is $1, for ‘which please send to 
address below onefull set of Swans Down Cake 
Making Utensils. If Iam not entirely satisfied 
with the set I may returnit, carrying charges 
prepaid, and my mney will be refunded. 
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PRESSURE 


meal at one time over one fire 


. Bakes, 

and Fries in 36 the time. 
Beans bake in 40 min. Toughest meat or 
chicken becomes delicious and tender in 

















) make left-overs so appetizing that 
a “picked-up meal’’ is hailed with 
delight is true culinary art and an art 


worth cultivating. It needs imagination, 
for the materials and the quantities vary, 
but the satisfaction of preparing an at- 
tractive dish from what might seem un- 
attractive material is well worth the effort. 


Scalloped dishes can be made with a 
small quantity of meat or fish, eked out 
with eggs. To three-quarters of a cupful 
of chicken, veal, ham, sausage or fish, 
add from four to six eggs, three-quarters of 
a cupful of buttered cracker or bread- 


crumbs, and one ee of white sauce.. 


Meat should be finely chopped, eggs hard- 
boiled, then chopped; fish seo be flaked 
and all bones removed. Sprinkle the 
bottom of a baking dish with the buttered 
crumbs, cover with half the chopped eggs, 
cover eggs with the white sauce and over 
this sprinkle the meat or fish. Repeat 
the process, covering the top with crumbs. 
Place in the oven until the crumbs are 
browned. 


White sauce, used in so many dishes, 
is made with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one cupful of 
milk, salt and pepper to taste. Melt the 
butter in a saucepan, add the flour, stir 
until it bubbles, add milk and seasoning 
and stir until the sauce thickens. These 
quantities make one-half pint of sauce. 


Stewed chicken and biscuits is another 
toothsome dish. Split open a sufficient 
number of baking-powder biscuits, butter 
lightly and arrange on a platter. Pour 
part of the gravy over the biscuits, pile 
the chicken on top and serve together. 


Left-over chicken can be made into a 
dinner dish thus: Cut the chicken in 
small dice. Boil macaroni until tender, 
drain and rinse. Melt one or two table- 
spoonfuls of butter (according to the 
amount of macaroni) in a baking dish, stir 
in the macaroni, moisten wit chicken 
broth, slightly thickened. Cover with the 
diced chicken and a sprinkle of cheese 
place in the oven for a few moments sol 
serve hot. 


Corned beef hash, made with shredded 
corned beef and cold boiled potatoes (cut 
in small pieces), is well known. The food 
value of this dish is increased by placing 
poached eggs on the browned hash. 


Half-smoked sausages which have been 
cooked and left over can be cut in slices 
one-quarter of an inch thick and added to 
scrambled eggs, or to bean soup. 


Potatoes and fish can be made into a 
delicious dish thus: Flake and remove 
bones from any kind of white fish, mix 
with white sauce, place in a baking dish, 





Courtesy, Dennison Mfg. Co. 


Cotton chicks, dressed in crépe paper for 
the Easter party 
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your frui 
ine 

STAR PRESSURE 
COOKER, costing $13.75 
Canning in a Star by the U. S. Cold Pack 
method is the easiest, quickest and best way 
known. All authorities recommend it for fruit, 
~ tables and meats. Saves hours of hot work, 
do of fuel and improves your foods. 
Star Pressure Cookers are also used for your 
regular cooking. They roast, boil, bake and fry 
and cook . entire meal over one flame in 30 
minutes. 
Made by world’s largest manufacturer, of cast 
aluminum with complete set of pans, bails, rack 
and large book of canning and cooking recipes. 
Last a lifetime. 
Cash sale by mail less than half price—no cost! 
payment plans. Send full ae dd or Lo . vo 
gi: 75; fia qe, 817.78 a7 ae. $21 $21. OS: 28 

t., $ qt 2 23 at. sg 4. 7 . 

les Stockyards State a8 5 


“Star Pressure Cooker Co. 


Dept. B 35 S. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 
Write for literature. + 





















yout you like to make the best Angel Food Gake in 
town? I'll disclose a secret I’ve shown 40,000 women 
in the last 17 years--makes perfect cake every time--failure 
ible. I also send you my secrets of prize-winnin, 
— Klondike, y Baltimore, Fudge Cakes an 
Cakes you make MY way are so 0 supe ior 
. Porter, Bay City, Mich., made mq phage he ay 
are of toncy ojo fr eoyon of bots S the best beat cake m aoe in 
or 
d add: +! ~ 4 4 ce maker | now. 


Fur name an me for TR 
Mrs. ¢ Grace Osborn,  j##§ Box 624, Bay City, Mich. 


COOK Nithout Coat 


Sensing Seention does ; 
way W 

The INSTANT GAS Oil 
Burner enables you to cook 
in a cool kitchen, Turned 
on or off instantly with each 
meal. Setsin firebox of any 
stove; burns 96% air and 
4% kerosene: Gives better 
heat than coal and cheaper: 
Better cooking and baking: 
Installed in 5 minutes. No 
damage to stove, Sold on 
P mscragy rad yehrenggye 

ver 0,000 users 

Write today’ for speciai 30 DAY HOME TRIAL 
introduc offer and free book, ‘‘Scientific naan pom 

ateiahi of California made $200 w Write for 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING ssaniline 
Dept. L., 117 South 14th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Food You Wilt Enioy Eating 


Cooked and Canned with the 

H.& A. ALUMINUM PRESSURE 
COOKER CANNER 
retains all ofits fresh, natural flavor. 
Less than one-third time and fuel. 
Write for descriptive matter and 

prices delivered at your door. 
HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. 
507 N. 29th Street 
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Guaranteed Time Ke 
wer. Given for selling only 
>’ 30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card, a 
Sold. EARN BIG MO 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 
n cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
y” We trust you till goods are sold. 
S ERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box 42 Lancaster, 
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cover with mashed potatoes, sprinkle with 
grated cheese and brown in the oven. 

Potato soup can be made of mashed 
potatoes thus: Place in a double boiler 
one quart of milk, one small onion, one 
teaspoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. Cook until the onion is tender, 
then add the mashed potato (from one to 
two cupfuls), Stir until well blended and 
thoroughly heated; serve hot. The sou 
can be made very quickly if flavored with 
onion salt instead of waiting until the 
onion is cooked. 


French toast is an old Pennsylvania 
favorite. It is known by various other 
names, but is always delicious. Cut bread 
in slices one-half inch thick and remove 
crusts, if hard. Make a thin batter with 
flour, eggs, milk and salt. Dip slices of 
bread first in plain milk, then in the 
batter and fry at once in hot lard, brown- 
ing on both sides. Serve with maple 
sirup, with sugar and cinnamon, or with 
marmalade or stewed fruit. 


English monkey is made with one cupful 
of stale bread-crumbs, one cupful of milk, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two-thirds of a cupful of 
mild cheese cut into pieces, one egg and a 
few grains of cayenne pepper. Soak the 
crumbs in the milk for fifteen minutes. 
Melt the butter, add the cheese, and when 
cheese is melted, add the crumbs, milk, the 
egg, slightly beaten, and the seasonings. 
Cook for three minutes and serve on slices 
of dry toast or toasted crackers. 





Getting Acquainted with 
Labor-Savers 


Several of the home demonstration agents 
have been trying out a ‘“‘testing-circle” 
plan which is having very gratifying re- 
turns. A hardware dealer in the county 
loans equipment consisting of various time 
and labor-saving equipment to be used in 
the homes of the housewives. 

The equipment should include a pres- 
sure cooker, a food grinder, a bread mixer, 
a mop-wringer, paring-knives, measuring 
and stirring spoons, measuring cups, can 
and pot lifters, cake and pie pans, vege- 
table ricer and fruit press. 

This equipment is placed in a com- 
munity for a definite period of time. Six 
women sign a little card promising to use 
the equipment in their homes. Each 
woman is given part of the equipment to 
use for two days, or so, depending on local 
conditions, At the end of this period the 
groups are changed so that each one has 
something. different to use. Suggestions 
as to various ways of using each article 
should be made betore the equipment is 
started on its circle, 

At least two tests should be considered 
regarding equipment: The test for use- 
fulness and the test for economy. Often- 
times one type of an article may be made 
to serve four or five purposes. If it can do 
so conveniently, it is of more value than a 
type which can serve but one purpose. 

ether or not an article is, economic 
should be based upon the cost per length 
of usefulness. 

If one dust-pan costs fifty cents and 
another $1, and the dollar one will give 
service three times as long as the fifty- 
cent one, it is more economical to buy 
the dollar pan, The quality of the ma- 
terial, the workmanship, the design or 
style, the length of service should all be 
carefully considered in judging the econ- 
omy and making a selection of equipment. 

The “testing-circle’ plan enables the 
housewife to test each article in her own 

ome, under her own particular conditions, 

learn the real worth of the various 
articles for her home. This is a concrete 
plan for interesting housewives in saving 
ime and energy, and to convince them of 
the advantage of some of the labor- 
saving devices. Eva Floy Smith. — 
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The Quickes 
Breakfast 
















































Quick Quaker 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


Are you one of the wives or mothers who know you should 
serve oats often, but don’t because of limited cooking time? 


Quaker Oats {experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats— 
Quick Quaker. So your grocer now has two styles of Quaker 
Oats. Quick 2 i cooks perfectly in half the time of coffee. 
Takes scarcely longer than simple toasted bread. 

So start the day now with a hot breakfast—with Quaker 
Oats, the premier vigor breakfast of the world, steaming, 
flavory and enticing, 


~ Quick Quaker is flaked from the same queen oats as regular 
Quaker Oats. The only difference is that the grains are cut 
before flaking, rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these 
small flakes cook faster. 
That rich Quaker flavor is there. All the good of hot break- 
fasts quick. 
2 KINDS, NO'W 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker, 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker, 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. . 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt . 

cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup chopped peanuts 1% cups milk or water 
1% cup molasses 1 egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chovper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baki wder and salt, Add molasses, 
and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let sta 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven B50 degrees). 








Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 























Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes The kind you have always known 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Never was a 
finer flavor to de- 
light outdoor appe- 
tites—nor a more 
healthful food than 
crisp Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 















Oven fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 


LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience to =e 


beautiful ete 
UNION MS from’ rags. "and 








waste material. Home weavin “4 4 
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Six na OMS 14-Karat, 
fs cad Gold Filled, Hand 


made by a reliable mien coord Many 

only 15 boxes of our Fine arene" Be ast ie 

your section. Write today for quick Pe Ane hay 
AMERICAN CANDY CO., Dept. 14, LANCASTER, PA. 











CORN FLAKES 





Thousands of acres of 
corn for the flakes, mil- 
lions of gallons of milk 
and cream to pour over 
them, and tons of fruit 
—all farm products. 


























AGENTS—NEW SELLING PLAN 
MONITOR Big money being made by men and 


Nickel plated, looks pood-sells fast 
icke ‘ast— 
SELF HEATING aS ee Exclusive territ tory. Work 
all or spare time. Mrs. Stockman 
Kon., » paold 10 in a half 


earman, 

f___\ $0 first week. 
New Selling Plan 

i) Commissions paid same 

| day you take orders. We 


deliver and collect. Write 
for free outfit offer. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
711 Fay St., Big Prairie, Ohio 


"Se NO Money 
















Rappy fet, will. iene i 
Deuble-flexi- 
ble leather poles. Live rubber 
These are 

UTY-FITS”’ 
Your money back if their 
beauty and high quality fail to 























INCE visiting in another state, I am 
unhappy over the appearance of my 


home and my home town. We live ina 
rich farming community, but no one thinks 
of painting a house or fixing up the door- 
yards, and all the homes look shabby. I 
never thought anything about it until I 
saw the neat and pretty homes occupied by 
my relatives and their neighbors, and the 
contrast between their neighborhood and 
ours is so great that I dread having them 
return my visit. I think I can persuade 
father and the boys to paint the house, but 
can not influence the neighbors. 
Despair. 

Of course you can influence your neigh- 
bors, not directly, but indirectly. Neighbors 
copy each other far more than you think. If 
your property is improved, it will not be long 
before neighbors will be buying paint and 
borrowing ladders. Paint protects and pre- 
serves the wood and if a house has been kept 
in good condition it will need few repairs and 
but one coat of paint every other year. 
Surely this will be less expensive than big 
repairs and three coats of paint once in five 
years. Ready-mixed paints are on sale 
everywhere and the paint manufacturers are 
glad to advise or answer any questions which 
may arise. Your story-and-a-half house need 
not present any difficulties which the men 
can not overcome. After they have cleaned 
up the dooryard and repaired and painted 
the fences, you and your mother can plant a 
few shrubs, vines and hardy perennials. It 
is not advisable to plan a garden largér than 
you can care for. I know you will need no 
incentive to fix up the interior of the home. 

Without boasting at all, talk freely to your 
neighbors about the improvements you are 
making. Talk about the color and cost of 
the paint, the repair work found necessary 
before the first coat was put on, how you 
and your mother helped the good work along 
by cooking the men’s favorite dishes while 
they were painting, and how you all turned 
in to fix up.the grounds. Dwell on the pleas- 
ure it has been to plan the improvements and 
the satisfaction you have gotten out of the 
results. Answer freely any questions con- 
cerning the expense. A few gallons of paint 
will not cost a fortune and every farmer has 
a dull season in which he could apply the 
paint. The benefit to his property would 
incalculable, while the increase in the happi- 
ness and self-respect of his family would 
repay him for all outlay of time and money. 


Can you tell where I could get work which 
the children and I could do at home? 
Mother of Five. 


It is very hard to find work which will be 
sent out of town, for employers can usually 
get sufficient help near at hand, without 
paying parcel post or express charges. It is 
also difficult to advise people when I know 
nothing of their ability or their surroundings. 

If you live near a town or village and can 
rent out a room or two, that would reduce 
expenses. If you are a good cook and baker, 
you may be able to make and sell cakes, 
doughnuts, pies, candy, salad dressing, baked 
beans, fish 
Home-canned fruit and vegetables, jellies, 
jams and relishes find a ready market. 

A good needlewoman can usually get 
sewing to do. I have known of two women 
who were kept busy making men’s garments 
into clothing for boys and they did it very 
well. Another woman made a nice profit on 
dressed dolls. Many of her friends sent her 
odd bits of material and trimming which she 
could use for dolls’ clothing. Times and 
fashions change and handiwork now sold 
through women’s exchanges was not accep 
thirty years ago. The exchanges now offer 
crochet work, tatting, pieced and patched 
quilts and rag rugs. 

There are lovely greeting cards ready to be 
hand colored with Japanese water colors. 
They include cards for birthdays, Easter, 
Christmas and other occasions, are 
colored by any oné having artistic talent, 
and sell at a profit. Some women are born 
saleswomen. With a desirable article to 


cakes or some other specialty.. 



































offer, success is assured. Everybody needs 
stockings, every housewife wants good 
kitchen knives, every woman buys dress 
goods. These things pay well; so do sub- 
scriptions to magazines. If you are of a 
mechanical turn of mind, you can make a 
knitting machine pay. If you can ‘knit or 
crochet nicely and will make the kind of 
things people want, you can sell them. 

It is hardly necessary to remind a country 
bred woman that poultry and dairy products 
have always been sources of income on the 
farm. If you live near good markets, your 


boys could make money on squabs. There - 


is profit in honey, also. Twenty miles from 
Philadelphia, a sign announcing “honey for 
sale,’ has brought’ more customers than the 
owner of that sign can supply. Pedigreed 
dogs and cats are also profitable. 

A woman living in a small village lying 
midway between: two colleges adds con- 
siderable to her income by serving chicken 
and waffles. Her home can be reached by 
trolley cars and her patrons either write or 
telephone that they are coming. For a 
fixed sum, she serves a good helping of de- 
liciously cooked chicken, all the waffles one 
can eat, and a pot of coffee. I need hardly 
add that she is well patronized. Maple 
sugar is the attraction at a farm nearby, and 
in maple sugar season it is quite the thing 
for students to go out to this farm to see how 
sugar is made and to eat the fresh product. 

Numerous things which grow in the woods 
can be sold to florists. Get in touch with 
wholesale florists and florists’ supply houses 
in your nearest city and see what they will 
buy, when they will buy and how they want 
products gathered and shipped. It takes 
initiative and determination to find a market. 
The names and addresses of city business 
houses can always be found in city telephone 
books. You may not be able to earn all the 
money you need by one method; the better 
plan is to use several. 


Choosing a Child’s Vocation 





Continued from page 83 


After all, the thing. that parents should 
constantly remember in connection with 
their children is their suggestibility. One 
does not have to be a psychologist today to 
know how completely every one is influenced 
by suggestion. Doctors use it in their prac- 
tise of medicine; merchants use it in selling 
their wares; lawyers, ministers, social work- 
ers, all groups of people who are seeking 
results with and through other people 
realize the necessity for and the value of 
suggestion. A child is far more suggestible 
in his formative period than any grown-up 
can be, and yet parents and teachers con- 
stantly fill his mind with harmful suggestions. 
We teach our children that they must al- 
ways tell the truth, and punish them if 
they fail to do so, while at the same time 
they hear us making statements that are (to 
say the least) not accurate, and call it 
“‘business,”’ gaining for ourselves the reputa- 
tion with the children of being ,pious frauds. 


Do Instead of Don’t 


We suggest fear to them all the time by 
filling their minds with “‘don’ts” and ‘‘can’ts”’ 
and “‘mustn’ts.’’ It is just as easy to tell a 
child what it can do, as it is to emphasize 
what it can not do. Suppose instéad of say- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t go across the street, Johnny, a 
motor is coming,” we were to try saying 
“Stay on this side of the street, Johnny, a 
motor is coming.’’. Would we not have 
accomplished the same thing? At the same 
time we have given a constructive order 
instead of a negative one, and we have made 
a start toward a constructive mental attitude 
in Johnny. Try telling him with whom he 
can play, where he can go, what books he 
can read, etc., and leave out the ‘‘don’ts,”’ 
“‘can’ts’”’ and ‘“‘mustn’ts.’”’ After awhile, we 
will be surprised at the results. 

Let us commend him for what he does well, 
instead of scolding him for his mistakes, let 
us make clear to him that we know that he 
has wonderful possibilities, as every one has, 
and that we are counting on aim to do his 
best, and we will develop in him a faithein 
himself and in life 

Encourage childten to carry out their own 
ideas; if your son thinks he can make an 
airplane, give him sympathetic attention and 


ractical help so far as it is possible. He will 
earn from his failure what to attempt next, 
and learning for himself after having what 
he feels to be full co-operation, he will avoid 
that sense of having been thwarted which 
discourages further effort and development. 
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Sun-Maid Raisin Apple Pie 
% cup water; 44 cup sugar; 4 ap- 
ples; oe Sun-Maid Raisins; 

\% cup walnut meats; grated rind 
one lemon; 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice; l teaspoon butter 

Cut applesin eighths and cook with water 

and sugar until transparent; then drain. 

Add raisins, walnuts, lemon and butter. 

Bake between two crusts or with strips 

of pastry over top, and serve with whipped 

cream 













©Delight your family 


with this 


Now try this mew pie—make it ac- 
cording to the recipe above. 

Delight your family with a won- 
derful, wholly new goodness never 
before tasted in a pie! 

Masic from the sunny 
vineyards 

Here, indeed, is magic 
from the sunny vineyards 
—the magic fruitiness 
and flavor of Sun-Maid 
Raisins. 

Big, plump, juicy—this 
delicate fruit makes des- 
serts more tempting. To 





NEW pie 


to so many of thefoods of every day 
you can give variety and a new 
appeal to your family’s appetite 
simply by adding Sun-Maid Raisins. 


Send for free recipe book 
Use lots of raisins—not 
only for their goodness, 
but because they are rich 
in health and quick en- 
ergy. You can do it in- 
expensively, for raisins are 
cheap this year. 


The easiest and surest 
recipes for many tempting 


the old,, familiar foods /% the blue package, dishes, new and old, are 


they bring new goodness. seeded Mu 


oatmeal andothercereals, obtainable 


rice andbread puddings— pound cartons 


the red package, seed- 
To good wheat bread, x55 Thompsons. Now 


scats. In given in the free book, 
“Recipes with Raisins.”’ 
nSandio ill in the coupon and 
send for it today. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Seeded—Seedless—Clusters 


[su 


Sun-Maid Raisins are grown by 
16,000 growers with vineyards 


n-Maid Raisin Growers Association, 


| Dept. B-404, Fresno, California. 


averaging only 20acreseach. They | Please send me a copy of your free book, | 


are graded, packed and marketed 


assoctation—the Sun-Maid 


“Recipes with Raisins,” 
through @ co-operative growers Name 


Raisin Growers Association of | a a ee eee re igo ec don een, Ct aaah | 
Fresno; California hie Pubs ake Geek vi dese MR riiak ot e8 
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Style Book Free. 
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falls 


38th Sfanet os at 
Fifth A: 





TOUT WOMEN, 


dress as fashion- 
ably as your slender 
And just as inex- 
See how slen- 
der you will look when 
flattering 
effect of Lane Bryant garments. 




















can 


Send for the new Lane Bryant Style Book. 
Eighty-eight pages of Dresses; Coats, Suits, 
Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Corsets and 
Underwear. Full, roomy sizes from 38 to 56 bust. 


Write for it today. 































Write Often 


The Farm Journal 


writé today. 


as new. 
ishers everyw 


9° 


If you have anything that 


* now 


perplexes you, 
Service 


National 





write 
Depart- 


ment, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. often— 


BRUSHES 


WHITING -ADAMS 
For Home Use 


They make brilliant mirror-like surfaces of 
| enamels and varnishes. They save the sur- 
face and render it beautiful and as 

by best varnishers 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. Wurrene-s. J. ADAMS CO. | 
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Fashions and Patterns 


for Sprmg and Summer 





AT brims are turning up this spring. 

Even those which droop over the face 
have a rolled edge, making a softer and 
more becoming line. ‘Satin hats are 
favored for spring wear; they are made in 
black, blue and tan shades and are self- 
trimmed or trimmed with lace or fine 
flowers. Black hats are sometimes trimmed 
with silver lace or brocade. Ribbon is 
used in®new and interesting ways on hats 
of finé straw. 

We are told that this will be a suit 
season. Alpaca in blue or black or in 
hair-line stripes, Scotch tweeds, flannel in 
stripes or small checks and fine plain blue 
or hair-line serges are used for the suits. 
A tailored shirtwaist of white silk or 
madras, ribbon-trimmed straw hat, black 
or brown oxford shoes with stockings to 
match the gloves look best with the coat 
suit. 

One-piece dresses continue to be worn, 
especially for dress and semidress occa- 
sions, and are tailored for those who find 
coat suits unbecoming. The coat dress, 
worn with or without a small fur neck- 
piece, solves the problem for some women. 
In No. 4717 it is shown made of plaid 
ratine, in green, black and white, with 
vestee and collar made of plain ratine. 
Navy blue wool, trimmed with gray silk 
crépe and worn with black shoes and gray 
stockings would look well. 

A good housedress for mature figures 
appears in No. 4726 where it is shown 
made of figured percale. The dress could 
be made of chambray in a becoming 
color, with a collar of white linene. 

The easily-made overblouse pictured in 
No. 4690 is made of figured silk, with 
collar and vest of plain silk. The blouse 
could be made out of an old foulard silk 
dress, or of flannel, alpaca or ratine. 

Growing girls will like the sports cos- 
tume shown in No. 4686, with skirt of 
plaid ratine and blouse of Indian Head, 
trimmed with bias bands of the ratine. A 
plaid flannel skirt would look well with 
untrimmed white cotton blouses, worn 
with a tie matching one of the colors in the 
skirt. 

No. 4687 is an excellent model for 
medium-weight wool or cotton materials. 
The dress is shown made of Jersey cloth, 
but would be pretty made of flannel, 
serge, cotton poplin or ecru pongee silk. 

he dress heat in No. 4535 is made of 
So and white polka-dot foulard with a 
string sash of the same material. Figured 
voile or chintz,-with a sash of narrow rib- 
bon, would also be pretty. 

Ecru pongee was chosen for dress No. 
4685 which is self-trimmed with folds 
around the waist and a bias binding for 
the collar. If the dress is made of cotton 
crépe or other wash materials, use a string 
belt instead of the folds and bind the 
sleeves to match the collar. 

Dotted Swiss in red and white was used 
for the dainty dress illustrated in No. 
4683. The belt, front fold and sleeve 
trimming ‘are made of white organdy. 
Figured voile (either woven or printed) 
could be trimmed with plain voile. 

The popular play suit No. 4706 is made 
of blue romper cloth with dots embroidered 





The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1924 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ade. 
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Edith B. Snow, East Boston, Mass. 


Send today for our instructive book, 
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M also a Free Trial Bottle Me 
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| -Mellin’s Food Company | 
| 177 State Street, Boston, . My 
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Cash Prizes! 


» Clip coupon and send to- 
day for particulars about 
Gress knitting contest. 

in one of cash prizesfor 
best woman *s sweat- 
er, man’s sweater, 
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in red cotton on collar, sleeves, pockets and 
leg bands. The dress could be made of 
rose Japanese crépe or yellow chambray, 
embroidered with black or white dots. 

In No. 4705 we show convenient over- 
alls to be made of chintz, romper cloth, 
seersucker or chambray. The _ blouse 
could be made of the same or of contrast- 
ing material. 

The practical rompers shown in No. 
1568 are made of checked gingham and 
plain chambray, but could be made en- 
tirely of one material. The rompers have 
a convenient closing at the inner seam, 
but in the larger sizes this seam could be 
closed, for the back is made in drop style. 


Ld Te 
‘S-8 @- 8-8-8 @-8-B—8- 8-8 BB: Bw: Bee 


4535. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4685, Girls’ Dress, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years 

4717. Ladies’ Coat Dress. 7 sizes: 36 4%, 4J, 42, 
44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 

4726. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 36. 5%, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48 inches bust measure, 

4687. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4705. Child’s Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 6 years. 

4706. Girls’ Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

4683. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4686. Girls’ Middy Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4690. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42 
444 inches bust measure. 

4568. Child’s Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1 and 2 
years. . 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
| number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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Inspection ! 


There is no ‘“‘maybe”’ about Armour’s Star 
Hams. Every one bears Uncle Sam’s official 
stamp—‘‘U.S. Inspected and Passed.” 


This means that ‘‘the meat and animal from 
which this ham was prepared received five rigid 
inspections by trained U. S. Government Vet- 
erinarians. It was found to be wholesome 
meat—from a healthful animal.” 


So an Armour’s Star Ham is not only of the 
finest quality —from the best hogs you ship us 
—but it is safe food. And this is important 
when you consider that only 65% of the meat 
sold in America is Government Inspected. 


ARMOUR XS COMPANY 
Chicago 










Packing House Secrets 


Because of the meat packing industry, 
as typified by Armour and Company, 
live stock is as negotiable as liberty 
bonds. It can be turned into cash at 
the prevailing rate any day in the year. 
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i 7 tice cream builds 


“4. healthy babies 


OUR physician will tell you that pure 

ice-cream makes babies strong and 

fat. It gives peachy cheeks to chil- 
dren—when it’s pure. 

A sure way to have it pure is to make 
it at home in an Alaska quick and easy 
Freezer. No fuss, no muss or wait; you 
freeze the most delicious cream imagina- 
ble in 4 minutes—and you know what it is 
made of down to the last healthful ounce. 

Besides, having an Alaska handy in the 
house you can make as many kinds of 
cream as you wish and as often as you 
desire. 

It is a very simple matter to make good 
cream with an Alaska. Alaska’s 1924 spe- 
cial collection of old and new recipes tells 
you how to make all the most popular ice- 
creams and frozen desserts. The book is sent 
free if you will return the coupon below. 


The Alaska Open Spoon 
Dasher makes 4 minute 
freezing possible 
Anp it is this exclusive Alaska feature that 
gives the cream a smoothness and delicacy 
superior to any other method. The Alaska 
high and narrow can also helps fast 
freezing. All the Alaska gears are cov- 
ered—no chance to pinch the fingers. 
The Alaska ice-guard keeps the ice and 
salt from getting inside the can. Be sure 
of these exclusive advantages by insisting 
on the Alaska Freezer. 
Your dealer has the 
Regular Alaska 
Freezer, and a num- 
ber of different styles 
(wood and metal tubs) 
and sizes (1 to 20 qts.) 
of Freezers made by 
the Alaska Company 
(from $t-50 up). If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you write 

4 minutes direct. 
THE ALASKA FREEZER CO. 
so1 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 
The quick and easy 


ALASKA 


eres FREEZER, _. 
182s Alaa Boo fhe 


News for Ice yA hee Lovers” 





' 
| 
: PERT Freezer Co., 501 Lincoln Ave., 

! inchendon, Mass. 

! Please send your special collection of unusuall 
] good ice-cream and frozen dessert recipes, whic 
| 
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also tells me how to make ice-cream so easily and | 
economically in 4 minutes. | 
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Making Candlewick Bedspre ads 
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Hii candlewick bedspreads which 
came to us from the South, are worked 
in simple designs upon a foundation 

of unbleached muslin sheeting. The pat- 

tern is either stamped or marked with 
lead-pencil and worked with candlewicking 
and a short needle having a large eye. 
The work is done by taking up a small 
quantity of the material at each dot, 








When entirely dry, spread over the bed 
and brush lightly with a whisk-broom. 
These spreads require no ‘ironing and 
should never be sent to the laundry. 
Candlewick spreads look equally well 
on high or low four-poster beds, on the 
Jenny Lind beds or on the modern beds of 
wood, iron or brass. In making up the 
bed, the spread can be drawn up over the 


Fig. 1. Center and part of border of condlewick apeeasl 


making firm, small stitches on the wrong 
side and long, running stitches on the 
right side. The method is shown in the 
detail, Fig. 2. If very full tufts are de- 
sired, go over the pattern with two rows 
of stitches. It might be well to experi- 
ment with a small piece of muslin and try 
making tufts with one thread and with two 
threads, cut and launder and see which 
style you prefer. 

The white candlewicking comes in 
packages of twenty-four yards, and the 
wicking, special needles and stamping 
patterns can be bought from dealers in 
fancy-work materials. The spreads are 
also worked in pink, blue or yellow, but 
the white spreads are considered prettiest. 


The spread pictured in Fig. 1 is a simple 


wild-rose design, .but many 
charming geometrical designs 
are made of squares or circles, 
or a combination of both, 
marked with a pencil. After 
the pattern is all worked in, 
cut the long stitches through 
the center, between dots (see 
Fig. 2 again). The work is 
then laundered and the shrink- 
age of the material holds the 
tufts. The edges can be 
finished as in Fig. 1, with one 
row of the candlewick work 
done before the edges are ° 
hemmed, or the spread could 
be finished with netted edging 
or crocheted or knitted lace. 
To launder, wash the spreads 
with a mild soap, rinse well 
hang in the sunshine and wind 
if possible. When the spread 
is almost dry it should be 
given several vigorous shak- 
ings, thereby flufling the work. 


pillows or bolster or a long strip called a 
“bolster throw”’ can be made to match. 
Bureau and stand covers could be made 
to match the spread, especially if the room 
is furnished with old-fashioned furniture. 
To carry out such a furnishing scheme 
make the curtains which go next to the 
windows of light-weight unbleached mus- 
lin, edged with cotton ball fringe, netted 
edging, crocheted or knitted lace. Over- 
draperies made of gaily colored cretonne 
or chintz in a quaint pattern would be 
appropriate. Use hooked,’ braided ~ or 
woven rag rugs on the floor. If any of the 
chairs eed ‘cushions, cover them with 
cretonne or chintz to match the over- 
draperies, or use patchwork in log cabin or 
tea-box patterns and in harmonizing colors. 





Fig. 2. Detail showing stitch used in making 


candlewick spread 
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The Care of Canaries 


| Continued from page 32 


























I realized that I had to use severe meas- 
ures. In ten weeks I had the bird as slim 
and graceful as a thoroughbred race-horse, 
and again in full song. 


Buying Bird-Seed 


I have often been asked to specify the kind of 
seed to use. The ordinary package seed is 
all right, if it is not musty or contains no 
hemp-seed. Or you can mix your own seed. 
The German breeders use a simple combina- 
= of two-thirds canary and one-third rape- 
seed. 

Another good combination is four parts 
canary-seed, three parts rape, two parts 
millet, and one part maw-seed. Cayenne pep- 
per is about as goodysa tonic as you can 
give your birds and about the best way to 
give it is to mixit with hard boiled egg, finely 
grated. Four parts of the egg to one of 
pepper is the right proportion. 

Keep your cage clean and away from 
drafts, for a draft is liable to prove fatal. If 
your bird should be bothered with mites, 
sprinkle it well with flowers of sulphur. By 
exercising reasonable care, your bird will 
always be healthful and cheerful and you will 
be repaid by his happy and constant song. 


Color No Indication of Song 


A question that I am frequently asked is 
whether or not dark-colored birds make 
better singers than their lighter-colored 
brothers. I wish to say that the color of a 
bird’s feathers has no more to do with its 
singing qualities than the color of the hair 
of your favorite prima donna. 

Another question that I am frequently 
asked: Is the American roller the equal of 
the highly vaunted’ St. Andreasberg roller? 
As a whole, our rollers are not the equal of 
the German product. However, I know of 
a number of private breeders who have pro- 
duced birds that were far superior to any 
St. Andreasberg that I ever heard. 

Only a few years ago there was exhibited 
at Chicago an American roller that was 
later sold to a New York society woman for 
$1,060. That bird would have been worth 
ten times that amount to any breeder for a 
schoolmaster. 

The trouble with the average American 
breeder is that he doesn’t seem to have 
patience, so necessary in the training of 
young birds. It takes what I would term a 
conscientious patience to get the limit in 
song out of your birds. The Germans are a 
very patient people and I think that explains 
why their birds have become world famous. 
However, the importations from Germany in 
recent years have not been up to the usual 
standard. It seems that.a number of Ger- 
man breeders are adopting the methogs of the 
average American breeder—selling their birds 
before they have been properly trained. 

Only a few weeks ago I saw, in a Cleveland 
bird store, imported Harz Mountain birds 
that had been developed only to that state 
known as ‘“‘baby singers.’”’ The clerk in- 
formed me that they were “‘not in full song 
yet,” and that was why he was selling them 
so cheaply. Germany never did send us her 
best birds except on rare occasions. Her 
most highly-trained bird, known as_ the 
campanini, seldom reaches this country. 


Confining Birds Cruel? 


Many people after visiting my aviary re- 
mark: ‘It seems so cruel to keep them con- 
fined.’’ Before I started to raise birds I held 
the same opinion. 

The canary is hatched, reared, and lives 
his life in confinement—as we term it. But 
the cage is his world in the same sense as the 
nursery floor is baby’s domain. In his little 
world he is happy and contented. Outside 
his cage he is like the baby who*has wan- 
dered away from\his home—lost! Liberate 
fee bird and he is a stranger in a strange 
and. 

I have even seen them trying to force 
their way back into their cages. There is a 
shoemaker in our town who keeps a canary 
at his shop and during the summer months 

he door of the cage is never closed. The 
bird has the freedom of the shop and the 
outside as well, but he is in his cage more 
often than he is out of it. 
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The floor of beauty 
and long wear 





bai 
Look for this label 


on the face of all 


Blabon Art Linoleums 





Every home-maker 
should have this 
new 32-page, 8”x11” 
brochure, beauti- 
fully illustrated in 
color. It explains 
the correct use of 
color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in 
the U. S. upon re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. 





BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Home-makers are giving increasing attention to their 
floors—they realize more than ever the important part 
floors play in the decorative scheme. 


And a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum or a Blabon 
floor of Art Linoleum is the choice of thousands who 
seek to furnish tastefully at moderate cost, any room 
upstairs or down. ; 

A Blabon Rug is not only beautiful, but sanitary. 
It needs no vacuum cleaning, no beating, no hard 
sweeping. An occasional going over with a damp 
cloth keeps it bright and clean. It is moth-proof, 
spot-proof, long-lasting, and lies flat without fastening. 

The rug pattern shown on the living room floor 
above is No. 8032. Any good department or furniture 
store can show you Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 
in an.assortment of sizes, designs, and color combina- 
tions. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 
Home” will be sent free, upon request. Address us at 
Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 


Established 73 years 





Important Notice: Floor coverings (includ- 
ing rugs) made upon a felt paper base are not 
linoleum, and to describe, advertise, or sell 
them as linoleum is a violation of thelaw. Felt 
paper floor coverings have a black interior which 
is easily detected upon examining the edge. 
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JE LL QO Americas most famous dessert 














Jell-O makes a most attractive dessert for sociables. It is such a pretty 


dish to serve, it makes the occasion festive at once. 


You can prepare 


Jell-O, even in large quantities, as easily as making a cup of tea. And it 
is always a saving dish, probably the most economical dessert you can 
have, either at home or at entertainments. Ask for a Jell-O Recipe Book. 


SNOW PUDDING 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O in a pint of boiling water. 
liquid, whip with an egg beater to consistency of whipped cream. 


When cold and still 
Let stand till 


firm, then pile it into sherbet glasses and serve with custard. 
THE JELLO COMPANY, Inc., LE ROY, NEW YORK 





GENTS WANTED 


Sell Mystic vest pocket windshield cleaner; one 
rub keeps entire windshield clear 24 hours; needed 
by every autoist, motorman, engineer; guaran- 
teed 1 year; 90,000 ‘sold; amazing etails free. 
Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 761, Toledo, Dhic. 








The Oliver Oil-Gas B 


makes present coal or wood range a real gas 
or 
stove t turns on and off witha valve. Gives 


= or little heat—when you want it—at a twist 


wrist. Just like using city gas! 


Wonderful Bakingand Cool Kitchens 
Best of eo bake with your own range 





| peti ever before. Sixteen pe to 
fit every zange or cook stove. Absolutely safe. 
Lasts a lifetime; 220,000 on 
roe we he wy AGENTS! 
FREE Book—Maii Oliver distrittu- 


Coupon 
Write quickly for Free Book | tors make big 
wing how women are freed |pone” — Bentler, of 
from Summner Drodeery over red |«ne day. F 
hot stoves. Send letter or card to eee bgt 
OLIVER O11-GAS BURNER CO. . oon, Sevactartins. 
Oldest and Largest 
Le Cn Monte World awe — 
421 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


























Higher Quality 
Cheese 


Use Hansen’s Rennet Tablets 
and Hansen’s Cheese Color Tab- 
lets. 


Or for small amounts and Cot- 


tage Cheese, use Hansen’s Junket 
Tablets. 


Hansen Dairy Preparations are 
standard, dependable, uniform. 
Giving thousands of others bet- 
ter results, they’ll do the same 
for you. 

If you can’t get Hansen’s 
Dairy Preparations at your drug 
or dairy supply store, write us. 

Send for literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


HANSEN S 


[DAIRY PREPARATIONS 














‘Snow White’’ Teeth 
| “Snow White’ Skin 


By the Beauty Editor 
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ANY of our readers ask how they can 

obtain “snow white’ teeth and a 
“snow white’”’ skin, not realizing that there is 
a faint tinge of color in all healthy teeth and 
skins. If you do not believe this, cut a strip 
of perfectly white paper, put it over the teet 
or hold it against your face, then look in the 
mirror and you will understand what I mean. 

Healthy teeth are creamy white, kept 
clean and shining because of regular visits to 
the dentist and the daily use of a tooth- 
brush and a good tooth-paste or powder. It 
pays to have the teeth examined and cleaned 
by a dentist three or four times a year. No 
one but a dentist can remove tartar and it is 
well to have the dentist on the lookout for 
cavities and for any signs of pyorrhea (Riggs’s 
disease), that dread disease of the gums 
which loosens and causes the loss of per- 
fectly good teeth, 

The teeth shéuld be brushed vigorously 
on arising in the morning, after meals, and 
the last thing at night. If it is impossible 
to brush the teeth as often as this, brush 
them morning and night, especially at night, 
so that no particles of food remain lodged in 
crevices or rough places. If the teeth are 
close together, run a piece of dental floss 
between them, and also use a tooth-paste or 
powder. Foreign matter can usually be re- 
moved from between the teeth by means of 
the brush and dental floss. A toothpick 
should not be used. 

Experts tell us that there are bacterial 
changes in particles of food left in the mouth. 
Such particles lodge in cavities, between the 
teeth, and in the rough surfaces caused by 
tartar. Saliva will not cleanse them. They 
need frequent and vigorous use of the tooth- 
brush and (at least once a day) a good tooth- 
paste or powder. The dentist can remove 
tartar by scaling the teeth. As tooth-pastes 
contain a small quantity of soap they are an 
aid to cleanliness, but should not be expected 
to do more than clean the teeth. The mouth 
is generally rinsed after using a tooth-paste 
or tooth-powder, and, therefore, it is un- 
reasonable ‘to expect a dentifrice to stop 
decay or to prevent or cure pyorrhea. 


Peaches and Cream Complexion 


When we wish to describe a beautiful skin, 
we often use such terms as a “complexion 
like peaches and cream” or “‘a clear olive- 
tinted skin.” The “snow white” complex- 
ions are found on clowns, china dolls and 
foolish girls who look as if they had stuck 
their faces into flour barrels. The physical 
make-up of the individual depends very 
largely upon his or her inherited tendencies 
or racial type. It would be ridiculous to 
expect a Hescendant of the Latin races to 
have the coloring of a child of the North and 


‘ while blondes are sometimes found in South- 


ern Europe and dark eyes and hair are found 
in the North, they can usually be traced to 
some ancestor who wandered far from his 
birthplace. An olive skin can not be changed 
to the blond type, but it can be made smooth 
and clear, with a beauty of its own. 

The glow which comes through health-and 
cleanliness is beautiful and greatly to be 
desired. To obtain it, follow the rules of 
health already suggested and determine to 
have a clean body, both inside and out. 
Internal cleanliness means the daily evacua- 
tion of all waste matter. The other cleanli- 
ness is obtained through the use of soap and 
water, proper toilet preparations and care. 

If the face is exposed to. dust. and grime, 
it should be cleansed first with a good cold 
cream, then washed with warm water and 
soap and well rinsed. The grime deposited 
on the throat and neck by fur and coat 
collars should be removed by cold cream, or 
a bit of raw cotton wet with bay rum. Ry 
either one over the skin very thoroughly. 
sure to rinse off the bay rum, asit is very dry- 
ing in effect. A soothing lotion can be applied 
afterward. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the ~ 
care of the body can not be answered in The ‘Health 
Journal. Address all such letters th ~:, 
and BeautyEditor, The Farm Journal, W 
eo reer po Pa. Write briefi ey in ee ye pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped 
envelope for reply. 
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Your Prettiest Frock 


You choose a hat or frock 
for its becomingness, but 
do you know that a per- 
fume should be chosen 
for the same reason? The 
perfume you select should 
exactly suit your type. It 
should be as becoming as 
your prettiest frock. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


come in many lovely 
scents—from delicate 
flower odors to rich bou- 
quets and mysterious 
Oriental blends. There 
are perfumes to suit every 
type. Your store has them. 
They come in handsome 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


It is easy to select the right per- 
fume with the Colgate Perfume 
Test, and lots of fun besides. 
This famous test has shown 
countless women howto choose 
the perfume that suits them 
best. Write for the three minia- 
ture vials, (illustrated below) 
perfumers test slips, and di- 
rections for making the test, 
andenclosea 2cstamp. Address 
Colgate & Co., D 88-P, 
199 Fulton St., New York City. 





















WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents make profits on soap and toilet articles. 
: “wo-no.co. manor vie G0.02734 Dodier, St. Louis 
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A Wishing Tree 
for a Bride-to-Be 
By Loie E. Brandom 


LT | TS) ST) S| | Se sh 


NOVEL way of entertaining for a bride- 

to-be is the Wishing Tree Party. Any 
number can be invited, and for the invitations 
use plain white correspondence cards, draw- 
ing a wish-bone across each card in either 
green or silver. Inside the wish-bone, in 
green ink, write the following verse: 


A gift to hang on the Wishing Tree, 

As a sign of good luck for the bride-to-be, 
Would be very nice, so bring it with you, 
When you come to the party at half-past two. 


Under the verse should be written the date, 
address and name of the hostess. To the 
guest of honor is sent the same kind of card 
using this verse: 


We wish you well, and hope you will be 

Our guest at the Wishing Tree, which you'll 
see, 

If you come to my house at half-past two. 

I’m sure when you leave you'll not feel blue. 


Upon the arrival of the guests, hand each 
one a white card and a little green pencil and 
ask her to write a good-luck message or short 
letter to the guest of honor, the writer signing 
her name. When finished, the cards are 
placed in an envelope which is then sealed 
and presented to the bride-to-be, with in- 
structions not to open it until she is well 
started on her honeymoon trip. 

Music and a reading or two, previously ar- 
ranged for, will entertain the guests, and a 
guessing contest, called a ‘‘Romance in 
Music” may follow. Here is the contest: 1. 
What was the nameof the groom? 2. Who 
was the bride? 3. Where did they first meet? 
4. Where did he propose? 5. What did he say 
when he proposed? 6. What did she say 
when he proposed? 7. When were they mar- 
ried? 8. What did her mother say? 9. Where 
were they married? 10. What music was 
played at the wedding? 11. Where did they 
gofortheirhoneymoon? 12. Where was their 
new home? 

Here are the answers: 1. Alexander. 2. 
Beautiful Annabelle Lee. 3. Old-Fashioned 
Garden. 4. Underneath Hawaiian Skies. 5. 
I Lost My Heart To You. 6. Anytime, 
Anyday, Anywhere. 7. In Sweet September. 
8. Every Cloud Has a Silver Lining. 9. 
Chapel in the Mountains. 10. Melody of 
Love. 11. Beautiful Ohio. 12. Out Where 
the West Begins. 

It will add to the interest if, when each 
question is asked, some one seated at the 
piano plays a strain or two or the chorus of 
the piece which is the answer. 

After the contest, the bride-to-be should 
be blindfolded and led by a devious route, 
upstairs and down, through room after room 
until she is completely turned around. She 
is then placed in front of the Wishing Tree, 
which has been concealed, and the blindfold 
is removed. A small evergreen tree, to be 
planted on the grounds of the new home, is 
ideal for the purpose or the tree may be a 
cedar like a small Christmas tree, or a bushy 
little shrub, on which are hung the gifts tied 
with dainty green and white ribbons. The 
guest of honor removes the packages and 
opens them one at a time. 

The color scheme of green and white can 
be carried out in the decorations and menu, 
which may be very simple. Easily served 
refreshments would consist of creamed 
chicken in patty cases, hot rolls and butter, 
nut salad, date pudding with whipped cream, 
little cakes and coffee. Green and white 
mints, in pale green crépe paper -baskets, 
make a nice addition. 





IME is money; therefore, all 

time-savers are money-savers. 
Refrigerators, fireless cookers, oil- 
stoves, bread-mixers, food-chop- 
pers, dish-drainers, colanders and 
graters, washing-machines, double 
boilers, vacuum cleaners, carpet- 
sweepers, paper towels, measuring 
cups, egg-beaters, save time, money 
and strength. 




























“Son, There’s 
One Thing I’m 
Certain About’’ 


HEN a father sees sturdy 

health and vigor in his chil- 
dren, he can be certain they’ ve had 
good food. For only foods which 
contain nourishing, energizing ele- 
ments give that firmness of body 
and glow of health in which par- 
ents take pride. 


Fortunately for the younger gen- 
eration, parents are taking more and 
more interest in what nutritive ele- 
ments different foods contain, In 
Karo, for instance, they learn there 
is a large quantity of the vitalizing 
element Dextrose, which supplies 
fuel to the body and puts energy 
into the blood and tissue cells. 


Thus growing children not only 
find Karo delicious in flavor, but 
get energy and glowing health from 
it. The Blue Label and Red Label 
Karo are equally nutritious. 


4 accept substitutes for Karo— 
D on f demand Karo and then you are 
sure of the best. 


FREE: A booklet about Dex- 

* trose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose, free 
tifully illustrated 64 
Write Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Department A, Argo. Ili. 
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CERESOTA | 





For better bread and ‘most delicious 
biscuits and pastry—use CERESOTA 
FLOUR. You will notice the differ- 
ence the first time you use Ceresota. 
Order some today! Pure—wholesome 


—and NOT BLEACHED! 


Painting Book Cc 
for the Kiddies I 0 


Fascinating fairy story. Big, beautiful 

pages. Twelve superbly colored 
pictures—|2 painting charts—complete 
instructions—set Japanese water colors 
—all for 10c, postage paid. Use coupon. 


Clip Coupon— Mail Today! 

















~ mg J 
The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
+e my 10c for your beautiful painting 
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k, “‘The Adventures of Ceresota” and the ! 
set of Japanese water colors. ; 
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GOMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and a 
mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to pay ahead. 
Send a dollar now for four years more. 















Earn Big Money 
“*Cash in’’ on big demand. 
New plan. Siipply accept 
Try it 30 Sore. Write at once | orders. No experience re- 
for special introductory—low wired. Moyer, Pa., made 
P i portun 164 in one week. Excius- 
ity. Norisk. No tion, | ive territory, Write me 
Send name, address today. Agents Fr Outtc omer 
‘ent s Free er. 

THE AKRON LAMP CO. ic.8 














74 tron Street, o. 

Sanitary Sew steer 
Costs Little for son, ete try F ome 

a ——— ‘ank installation shown 


7 pony cuir ted re a, 
and laundry. pice sewage diepoua ble all the comforts of a city 


meat Get Out of Order — 





\aut Stine Enameled fron 


“7 Septic Tanks 





“I’m crazy! 





Knuckle-Dusters 


Continued from page 10 
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themselves together and frame their answers. 
Billy was cheering, Whittaker was there, 
telling excitedly how he had nearly been 
killed when he tried to come to their rescue 
and had been swiftly hauled back to the Sea 
Gull; Johns, the sailor, was wide-eyed and 
bandaged due to wounds in the now almost 
forgotten scrimmage in front of that little 
green hut on the mountainside. , But the 
women? Both Gray and Burroughs scanned 
the crowded deck for a glimpse of them. 

‘**Where are the ladies?’’ asked the latter. 

His question was met with a curious silence 
from every one. 

Captain Bayne cleared his throat. “Let 
us go to my quarters and discuss your ex- 
ploits,” he said; and, without waiting for 
them to agree, led the way. 

‘‘We were summoned ashore by the local 
authorities yesterday,’’ said he. ‘‘When we 
returned, it was to find that the ladies had 
gone aboard the Enchantress. Gentlemen, 
the Enchantress left for Viejo ten hours ago.”’ 

For a moment, it looked as if Burroughs 
were about to ‘fly at the captain’s throat. 

Captain Bayne told what little he knew. 

“‘And you didn’t follow?” 

“‘My duty,” said the captain, ‘‘was to the 
owner of this yacht.” 

“Oh, confound the yacht and your duty, 
too! Here,’”’ the owner went on, “‘who is 
about that Mrs. Douglas talked to? Who was 
on board when you ought to have been?” 

There was, for one, the stewardess. She 
was summoned to the salon and did her best 
to defend herself. Mrs. Douglas had told 
her a little of what Alvaro and the mayor 
had said to her and seemed terribly dis- 
tressed over the whole affair. She had been 
frantically worried about Mr. Burroughs’ 
immediate future. Yes, and she was some- 
what concerned about Mr. Gray, too. But 
the stewardess gathered that she was in 
desperate fear of a scandal that would in- 
volve her daughters’ names. She insisted 
that the young ladies be kept in ignorance of 
the fatal occurrence on shore, and when she 
finally determined to go with Senor Alvaro 
on the Enchantress, she did not tell her 
daughters that they were deserting the Sea 
Gull, and going to Viejo; indeed, she let them 
understand that the departure for the 
Enchantress was at the kind invitation of 
Senor Alvaro, who wished to give them a 
pleasant excursion while they waited for 
their dilatory host and his companion. The 
Misses Douglas were delighted at the pros- 
pect of inspecting the larger boat and taking 
tea there; also it was ‘‘getting one across’’ on 
the thoughtless owner of the Sea Gull—those 
were Miss Marian’s very words. 


S soon as the three women left the 

yacht under the escort of Senor Alvaro, 

e stewardess, in accord with orders, had set 
to work to pack the necessary belongings. It 
took time, but Mrs. Douglas had put her 
foot down and refused to give her consent 
to the expedition until she had all her clothes. 
In the evening dusk, they could see that the 
Enchantress had her steam up and was im- 
patient to be off. It was a heavy job, gath- 
ering together the young ladies’ scattered 
knickknatks, and packing, and really— 

“Yes, yes,’ interrupted Jimmie, ‘but 
what happened? Tell us that!’’ 

Well, the stewardess could not say what 
excuse had been given the young ladies for 
their detention in the harbor on Alvaro’s 
boat overnight... But Senor Alvaro was easy 
with excuses, and Mrs. Douglas had doubt- 
less helped him. The girls had probably 
thought it a lark. Early this morning, when 
the captain was a virtual prisoner on the 
Sea Gull, the trunks were at last lowered to 
the small boat and rowed over to the En- 
chantress. 

Burroughs had been striding up and down 
the salon with rapid, nervous strides. As he 
stopped to shake an angry forefinger under 


_ the nose of the stewardess, Gray brushed 


him aside: 

“We haven’ t_time for arguments. We 
ought to be giving the Enchantress a run for 
her money.’ 

Burroughs clapped his hand to his head. 
!’ he cried. ‘‘Chase her? Why, I 
thought of course we were already on our 


way! Captain, steam up at once—and if 
ever the Sea Gull made speed, let her loose 
now! 

Bayne ran on deck. The ancient pilot was 
hallooed for from shore, and within twenty 
minutes they wére off! But Alvaro was ten 
hours ahead of them—and whither bound? 
Of one thing Jimmie at first felt sure. The 
stewardess had told of Mrs. Douglas’s men- 
tion of Viejo. Therefore Alvaro had said 
that his destination was Viejo—and there- 
fore it was not. 

“‘We’ve got to have a new wireless-opera- 
tor on the Sea Gull,” said Burroughs. ‘‘You’d 
better go on earning your passage, Gray. 
And for Heaven's sake, start it now! Get 
any boat you can to answer—only find their 
boat, man, find her!’’ 

Jimmie ran to the wireless-room. An hour 
later, he had “picked up” another ship, 
which had sighted the Enchantress. 


UT of a brass tube at the very water- 
floor of the Enchantress, a ghostly voice 
sounded; 

“Just picked up a message from the Sea 
Gull, sir. She’s broadcasting for news of 
our, position and course.” 

It was the impartial report of the ship’s 
wireless-operator. 

Colonel Alvaro yelled up a curse and a 
query. Came the unruffied answer: 

“‘No, sir, she won’t give any indication of 
her own position ; seems to suspect it’s us 
that’s asking for it.’ 

Beyond the racing miles of sea that hid 
her from her enemy, the Enchantress forged 
ahead with an intensity entirely equal to her 
pursuer’s, and Alvaro, ruthlessly expending 
himself, spared neither his boat nor his crew. 
Above decks, a degree of calm, calculated to 
quiet passengers’ suspicions, was rigidly 
maintained, but at the foot of those iron 
ladders which reach to a ship’s vital organs, 
another atmosphere prevailed. Through the 
pounding of the motive power came ever the 
noise of sharply given commands, the recur- 
rent stirring of fires, the continuous rumble 
of coal shoveled angrily from its bunkers and 
flung into the gluttonous mouths of redly 
gaping furnaces. The boilers panted, the 
blackened men swore openly, the whole hull 
reverberated. 

His coat off, his sleeves rolled high and his 
shirt wide at the darkly glistening throat, 
Alvaro now telephoned the bridge for any 
messages conveyed thither by the lookout, 
and again bawled further and fruitless 
questions to the wireless-operator. 

“‘No, sir,” that one reported, “‘I can’t pick 
up the Sea Gull again, She’s not sending 


anything on her own, and she won’t answer 
.when called.’’ : 


Alvaro darted from stoke-hole to engine- 
room. The engineer met him at the gang- 
way-head. 

““More steam!”’ ordered Alvaro. 

“‘She won’t stand another pound, sir.’’ The 
master of the engines wiped sweat from his 
beard and pointed above the humming 
machinery to the indicator-disk: its dial 
trembled beyond the danger-mark. 

“She will have to stand it!’’ cried -his em- 
ployer. ‘“‘You comprehend—yes? She will 
have to!” ; 

He plunged back to the stoke-hole. Fur- 
nace lights silhouetted men that slaved like 
gnomes. Above the roar of their fires rose 
their chorused fear of them. 

“Keep it up!’ the Latin commanded. 

Out of the shadows a swarthy form ap- 
proached him: 

“We dassn’t-do it, sir. We—’’ 

He did not finish. A shovel in Alvaro’s 
hands sent him crashing to the iron floor. 

The colonel’s problem was no easy one. 
His plan had been to reach Viejo City only 
after the execution of Gray and Burroughs 
on the Isla de Vilques had obliterated all 
evidence against him. Then what records 
remained must convince even the American 
Minister of the hanged men’s guilt, upon the 
establishment of which, Alvaro’s own suit 
for Marian should prosper as that of a gen- 
tleman who, though failing in his magnani- 
mous efforts to save an ugworthy rival, had 
at least rescued her frof scandal. Now, 
however, it seemed that Captain Bayne 
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managed to evade detention and was, with 
some conception of the truth, in pursuit of 
the Enchantress. The Sea Gull must be out- 
distanced, and yet Viejo must not be reached 
until the islanders had surely killed their 
prisoners. 

Nor was trouble confined to the sweltering 
stoke-hole. Mrs. Douglas, in the harbor 
and under stress of fear, had yielded to the 
exigencies of ‘the moment and the rapid 
strength of her apparent rescuer. But Mrs. 
Douglas aboard the Enchantress, promised 
to silence regarding his accusations and com- 
pelled to tell her daughters a lame story of 
offense taken at Van Zandt’s treatment of 
his guests—that was a very different woman. 
When he was with her, she plied him with so 
many awkward questions that Alvaro had 
almost welcomed his occupations below- 
decks; when he was away, she longed for his 
return as a buffer against the attacks of 
Marian and Frances. 

“‘Mother,”’ tearfully complained the former 
girl, ‘‘if you really played this horrid trick 
to punish poor Van, why IJ think he’s been 
punished enough. I hate your grinning 
Senor Alvaro; and I believe it’s all a put-up 
job between you two. You might as well 
admit, mother, that you're concealing some- 
thing from us.”’ 

“Van Zandt may overtake us,” said Mrs. 
Douglas evasively. She felt far from com- 
fortable. ‘If I do not choose to tell you all 
my reasons for accepting Senor Alvaro’s very 
generous invitation for the last few days of 
the trip, you should know me well enough 
to know J know what I’m about.”’ 

Nor was there occasion granted the boat’s 
owner to press his suit with Marian. Frances, 
coldly courteous, repelled advances to her- 
self and cast a shadow upon general con- 
versation; Marian was frankly belligerent. 

“T don’t know what anything’s about, and 
I won’t be nice any more,”’ she confessed to 
her sister. ‘‘Everybody’s mysterious, and 
he sets me wild!” 


HE cyclonic storm that had circled the 

Western Atlantic when the false message 
concerning the Marie Louise had driven the 
Sea Gull out of her course, left in its path 
warm, sunny weather and rapidly abating 
seas. On the day after the departure of the 
Enchantress from the island, the oceah was 
shimmering, the horizon an unbroken circle, 
and Mrs. Douglas and her daughters ap- 
peared in filmy summer dresses. Marian, 
unable to maintain a consecutive ill-temper, 
was breaking into smiles, and her mother 
settled herself in a steamer-chair with reso- 
lute good humor. Frances, parading the 
deck alone, came upon a sailor scrubbing 
ports and grumbling as he worked. He did 
not notice her as she stood opposite him. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she asked. 

He was a short, stocky man with a round, 
cropped head, but an honest face just now 
dark with misgiving. 

“I didn’t mean anybody’d hear me,” he 
said. ‘Don’t like the way this ship’s run, I 
guess.”’ He lowered his voice to the key 
that asks for favors. ‘‘Mind, miss, you won’t 
repeat me, will you? It’s only my manner of 
speakin’.”’ 

Frances looked up and down the deck to 
see that it was unpeopled. 

es don’t like it altogether myself,” she 
said. 
“T could tell some things if I wanted to.’ 

“T wish you’d tell them to me,” said 
Frances. 

The man was doubtful. He looked about 
cautiously. 

‘‘Why, miss,”’ he said, sending swift glances 
to the right and left, ‘young ladies are al- 
ways treated polite if they ain’t treated 
always fair and square. But my life*ain’t 
worth this—”’ he flipped the rag—‘“‘to some 
people as I’d not like to name.” 

“If you’d take my word,” said Frances, 
“T’d promise not to mention—”’ 

“Oh, I’d always take a lady’s word,”’ the 
man gallanty declared. . ; 

Patently, regard for his, own well-being 
bade him hold his tongue, while sympathy 
for the girl’s plight urged him to speak. 

“‘Miss,” he at length said, and the latter 
emotion had conquered: “‘if there come any 
trouble, count on Hector—my name’s Hec- 
tor, miss—to stand by. Just you call on 
me, quiet-like; and if I was you and interested 


; q—’ 





‘in things as may be goin’ on, I’ 
“Ves?” 


“Cross your heart, miss. You got to cross 
your heart and give me your word of honor 
as a lady.” 

Frances complied solemnly enough: 

“TI promise, that is, never to let the people 
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Try tempting them 


: at breakfast 
with grain foods that entice 


Novelty, variety—change from routine—here is 
the secret of intriguing the most indifferent morning 
appetite. 

Quaker Puffed Rice is the lightest, gayest, most 
enticing of modern foods—a grain confection,’ crisp, 
flaky and nut-like. 

Each kernel is steam-exploded to eight times its 
normal size to make digestion easy. Quickly assimi- 
lated and turned to strength and vigor. All the in- 
valuable food elements of whole grains are contained. 

Serve with sugar and cream, or in bowls of half- 
and-half; try with melted butter or with fresh or 
cooked fruits. Each grain an adventure—a _ con- 
spiracy to tempt the appetite. 


Another cereal confection 
Quaker Puffed Wheat is as enticing as Puffed 
Rice—the’ bed-time dish supreme—nourishing and 
rest-inviting, placing no tax on the digestion. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 


the famed inventions of Professor Anderson— 
food shot from guns, grain, foods thoroughly 
cooked. 


Quaker Quaker 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 
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Choose dentifrices 
as carefully 
as you cull poultry 





“Yes, Madam, 
that is the 
Safe Dentifrice” 


NPROFITABLE hens or “‘boarder-cows” are 
now-a-days culled out. The scrub passes— 
the pure-bred remains. You choose with utmost 
care. Your flocks and herds improve, and there- 
fore you benefit. : 

Choose with equal care the dentifrice for fam- 
ily use. Good teeth mean good health. If you care 
for your health, care for your teeth with Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. It is a common;sense den- 
tifrice, free from grit and harmful drugs. 


COLGATE’S 
Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 

Wash your teeth with this safe dentifrice. Its 
non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap gently 
washes them away, cleaning the teeth perfectly 
and leaving undisturbed the normal healthy con- 
dition of the mouth. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


v¥asme slate, ishe 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
A “Use Colgate’s” 
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on this boat know. But after it’s all over, I 
reserve the right to tell anybody else. That’s 
fair, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. So long’s you don’t get 
Hector in no trouble. I can’t say but one 
thing now, and I don’t know much, but I 
know there was a row on the mountain in 
the island, and I suspicion—mind, I only 
suspicion!—as your two gentleman friends 
of that white yacht you come from, they 
got into some sort of a scrape.” 

“Scrape!” exclaimed Frances. She had 
not thought of that. ‘‘What sort of scrape?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say as it was overserious! 
But there’s them in the know as’ve dropped 
a word here and there—and it might be a 
nratter of bein’ arrested for some little—” 

‘Arrested!’ Her heart beat fast; she re- 
hearsed again as much as she knew of the 
strange occurrences on the Sea Gull. 

“A mere nothin’, miss, I have no doubt. 
And maybe the gentleman as is runnin’ this 
boat was glad of a chance to get rid of ’em, 
and maybe he had good reasons, and maybe 
he had bad. Anyhow, mind one thing: if 
there’s them as speaks your friends ill, don’t 
believe ’em. It ain’t true. I give you my 
word on that—and that’s all as I know.” 

“But,” began Frances, ‘‘can’t you—won’t 
you tell me—”’ 

A ery from the crow’s nest stopped her: 

“Yacht astern—two points to starboard!” 

She ran to her mother and sister. They 
were bending over the rail. A moment 
later, Marian’s sharp eyes found what they 
sought. 

‘‘There—there—there!”’ She pointed. “It 
must be the Sea Gull! O mother, you were 
right: Van is following!”’ 

It was the Sea Gull; she came bravely over 
the ‘horizon’s rim—and she came fast. 

Concluded in May 





How To Cut Building Costs 


Continued from page 37 


or more base sockets placed where convenient, 

It is hard to suggest any way of cheapening 
plumbing, except that the various fixtures 
should be placed as near to each other as 
possible. That is one reason the bathroom 
was placed next to the kitchen in this 
bungalow. 

I forgot to say that there is one bedroom 
with windows upstairs, and that a room was 
left over the present bath with the piping 
run up to it, so that fixtures may be intro- 
duced at any time. Plumbing fixtures of 
enameled iron are very serviceable and much 
less expensive than porcelain or vitreous 
china. They should, however, be of guar- 
anteed quality, as flaws are not of uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

In this bungalow a good hot-air furnace of 
improved make was chosen and pipes were 
run to the living room, bathroom, rear bed- 
room and upstairs rooms. Steam, hot water 
and vapor heating systems are all much 
more expensive than the hot air to install, 
but last longest and probably give better 
results in the end. 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish working 
blue-prints of this bungalow, for $3 a set. 
Write to House-plan Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.; enclose check 
or money-order for $3, and ask for Plan No. 
604. Allow a week or ten days for filling 
the order. We do not furnish specifications 
nor material lists, because your local builder 
can write these to suit any material you 
prefer.] 











“Have a blowout?” asked the farmer 
as he stopped his team. “No,” said the 
sweating motorist as he pumped up the 
tire. “I’m doing my daily dozen” 
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Beautifying the 
Home Grounds 


Continued from page 11 
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will be necessary not to plant a low growing 
one ‘where a tall one is needed, and vice 
versa. The bulk of the plantings should con- 
sist of from six to twelve kinds. A single 
specimen each of a few additional kinds may 
often be used without making the place 
distracting instead of attractive. If the 
condition of the purse warrants and the 
tastes of the family desire it, less common 
things may be purchased, but it must be 
done with care not to use plants that do not 
look at home in the community. Among 
these are the blue, yellow and golden foliaged 
specimens. Your agficultural college will 
send you a list of plants to use. 

Such shrubbery plantations should not 
require cultivation after the first-three years, 
although during that time they should re- 
ceive reasonable attention so that they may 
become established. After that a little 
pruning occasionally, or the replacing of a 
plant now and then, is about all the attention 
needed. By doing a little of the planting 
each year for several years the cultivation 
required at any time would be very slight, 
but there is always danger that the suc- 
cessive plantings may not be done, and so it 
is well to go as far aS you can when you get 
at it. The hardest thing about planting, 
sometimes, is to get in the right mood. 

[Editor’s Note: Several of the nursery- 
men who advertise in The Farm Journal will 
send free a list of planting materials, and sug- 
gestions for arranging the plants. If in- 
terested drop us a line.] 





‘Film Farming” Up to Date 
Continued from page 14 


Department of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges, with their extension 
divisions, are engaged. Among the impor- 
tant subjects treated in the films are eradica- 
tion of animal tuberculosis, control of hog 
cholera, profitable poultry production, con- 
trol of poultry parasites, swine production, 
use of better sires, the campaign against the 
cattle fever tick in the South, control of 
various other parasites and diseases of ani- 
mals, barberry eradication, sweet potato pro- 
duction and marketing, peanut production, 
potato groduction, sheep raising, cattle rais- 
ing, wool and lamb marketing, control of 
important plant diseases and pests, forest 
fire prevention, lumbering, cotton production 
and marketing and control of the cotton 
boll-weevil, bee culture, road building, home 
conveniences, dressmaking at home, and 
boys’ and girls’ club work. 

A full list of the films is published in De- 
partment Cireular 233, with supplement, 
which may be obtained on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. The circular also tells how the use of 
the films may be obtained—free except for 
transportation costs—by extension workers, 
farm bureaus, granges, women’s clubs, 
schools, colleges, churches, commercial or- 
ganizations, theaters, and other bodies or 
institutions. : 

The primary purpose of the films is to 
help agricultural extension workers, and 
during a large part of the year the demands 
from this source tax or exceed the supply, 
but the films may be lent to other users 
when they are available. The Department 
also has a plan under which copies of its 
films may be bought by authorized pur- 
chasers at a laboratory charge. The pur- 
chase pian is recommended for institutions 
that wish to use films over long periods. 

The favorable reception given to this plan 
is indicated by the large number of purcaases 
made by colleges, railroads, farm bureaus, 
other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, foreign governments, and develop- 
ment organizations. 





A DRESSING of two parts of 
beeswax and one part of mut- 
ton fat, melted together, will make 
shoes as nearly “‘waterproof’’ as 
it is possible to make them. Apply 
at night and wipe well next morn- 
ing with a piece of flannel. 
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Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 


Send 15 cents in coin and your 
dealer’s name, and we will send 


* you this handy, covered Refrig- 


erator Bowl made of clean. 
durable Nesco R: anite 
Enameled Ware. 





Also request descriptive circular 
on Nesco Perfect Water 
Heater, approved by The Good 
House eeping Institute. Makes 
running water available in 
any home that has or can have 
r ing water. Eg jcal and 
easy to operate. 








An Exacting Test 
for Any Oil Cook Stove 


A slice of toast—golden brown, crisp, tender 
—quickly made on the Nesco Perfect Oil 
Cook Stove, proves the clean, clear, blue 
flame that rises high through the grates. It 
heats up the toaster thoroughly and toasts 
the bread without soot or odor, making it 
inviting and delicious. 


Perfect combustion in the Nesco Perfect 
Burner with the famous Rockweave non- 
burnable wick, gives an intense, clean heat 
combined with real fuel economy. One 
burner burns. 25 hours on a gallon of oil. 


The Nesco Perfect, with its clean, intense 
fidme enables you to fry, bake, boil, roast, 
preserve, broil, as well as toast; in fact, cook 
any food, any way—meantime keeping the 
kitchen cool and saving fuel, time and labor. 

You will find it worth while to see the Nesco Perfect 

demonstrated at your dealer. low price will 

surprise you. Beautiful 16-page book, “‘A Perfect 

Servant in Your Home,” sent on request. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section G, Milwaukee, Wis. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St.Louis Granite City,Ul. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 





NESCO PERFECT 








O/L_ COOK STOVE _ 
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nck You Cans Make 


By T.. L. Gossling 


HE hammock maker will require two spe- 
cial tools, as well as a good sharp penknife 
or a pair of scissors. These special tools 

are the mesh-block and the shuttle. 
The mesh-block is simply an oblong 
piece of one-quarter-inch wood, about 
2x4inches. See Fig.1. The size of the 
mesh-block depends entirely on the size 





of mesh you want to have in the finished 
hammock—the “‘mesh”’ being, of course, 
the size of the holes in the hammock. 
The shuttle is shown in Fig. 2. This 
is made of thin tough wood (oak is good) 
one-eighth-inch thick. To make this 
you will need a “‘fret’’ or ‘‘scroll’’ saw. 
First cut out the interior (shown in 








white) then cut out the outline. Finally, 








sandpaper the whole carefully, rounding 
all edges and sharpening the top of the 
center spindle, ‘‘a,”’ to a dull point. 

Now, as to winding your cord on the 
shuttle. Begin at ‘“‘b’’ (holding the cord 
under your left thumb), run up and 
around the back of spindle ‘‘a,”’ then front and 
down to “‘b.”” Now turn the shuttle over in the 
left hand, begin at the bottom, go up, back of 
spindle, front, down, turn over. Repeat the 
threading operations alternately until the cord 
fills the slots almost to the tip of the spindle. 
We are all set now. 

A peculiar thing about the making of ham- 
mocks is that we do not begin at either end, as 
one might suppose, but in the middle, and then 
work out to the ends. But first we must show 
you the hammock stitch. 

A finished stitch and also one not yet pulled 
up tight are shown in Fig. 3, A and B. The way 
this is made is illustrated in Fig. 4: First, go 
back of loop, A, then forward through the loop 
and down, as in B. Now throw a loop over the 
other loop, as in C, then pass down under the 
two cords and front through the loop you have 
just made, as in D, finally pulling it tight. 

A point about which you must be lee 
very careful is never to allow the little 
loop a to slide down below the junction + 
point b (see D, in Fig. 4); if you do, x 
your knot will not be tight, but will be 
a slip-knot, which will saw back and 4 
forth when the hammock is in use, until 
finally the cord breaks and you have a 
rent in your hammock. This is a pity, 
for a well-made cord hammock will last 
and give good service for many years. I 
have one which I made fourteen years 
ago and which has not the sign of a 
break in it, and looks as if it would last 
fourteen years more. This same ‘ham- 
mock has had five good-sized people init 
at once. 

After each knot is tied, the cord is 
passed down and around the mesh- 
block (Fig. 5), up on the back, and the 
next knot is tied. When the new loop 
is finished, push it along to the left of 
the block and begin another. This is 
continued until the block is full, when 
all but one of the loops are slid off the 
left end of the block, and we start 
afresh. Notice that each time the cord 
is brought forward through a previous 
loop ( A in Fig. 4) that loop is pulled 
down to the top edge of the mesh-block 
(Fig. 5); hold it there with the left 
thumb until the knot is tied. 

Now we are ready to begin the ham- 
mock. First, screw a screw-eye into 
the barn door (or some convenient 
place), tie the end of your cord to it. 
Leave about a foot of cord and make a 
S-Saet. leaving in the slip-knot an 

oe! loop just the size of the mesh- 


Next, turn the mesh-block long way 
up and make a loop through the bottom 
of the first loop. Next make another 
long loop through the bottom of the 
last one. This will make a long string of 
Jarge loops, one under the other, and is 
continued until about sixty loops have 
been formed. If you will take this 
string of loops down from the hook and 
spread it out on the floor you will find 


he esh -Bhe Jock 


2° moteria/\ 


Figd 


you have something that looks like Fig. 6. 
Now take a piece of cord (‘‘a,’”’ Fig. 7) and 
run it through all the loops on one side as 
shown, tie the two ends of this cord , 
together, hang it up on the hook, and ° 
you will find .that you have a bunch 
of loops hanging at the bottom. On 
these loops the new loops are to be 
knotted (as shown by the dotted lines) 
taking each of the old loops in turn. 
After you have gone all the way 
across (which makes one row of loops 














in the hammock), make a long loop 
(over the long way of the mesh-block) 
and start back, working across until the 
end is reac hed again, when once more a 
long loop is made and we start across 
again. This is continued until we have 

made as many rows as we desire for 
the middle of our hammock—say about 
thirty. Then we begin to narrow the 
hammock, and this is done by picking 
up two loops at each end of our rows, 
instead of one, continuing to do this until we 
have left but ten loops across, to which we 
attach the end strings and the rings. These 
latter should be of iron or steel (enameled, 
japanned, or galvanized), and three inches in 
diameter, of heavy stock, and without any break. 
Do not use a split ring. 

As to the method of joining the ring to the 
hanmmock, this is how to do it: Make a knot on 
a loop, leave about eighteen inches of cord, 
then make a knot over the ring just the same as 
you make over a loop, only this time the little 
loop ‘‘a’”’ (D, Fig. 4) comes below the edge of 
the ring (see Fig. 8) as it is pulled tight. 

After one end is finished cut off the shuttle, 
and cut the cord by which your work was hung 
up, hang up by the ring just attached, and begin 
on the loops hanging down at the bottom, 
making the remaining part of the hammock the 
same as the other part. 

Just a few points to remember: Make 
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all your knots very tight, being careful, 
as you have been warned before, not to 
have any slip-knots. If thege are any 
such, by chance, when your hammock is 
finished, loosen them up and slide the 
little loop ‘‘a’’ up over the junction 
point ‘“‘b’’ (D, Pig. 4) and pull tight. 

Make all your loops the same size by 
drawing them down tightly to the 
mesh-block each time. 

If you have to joi your cord for any 
reason, make a square knot and make 
it tight. 

Don’t hurry. Take your time and 
make a neat job that you will be proud 
of, and which will last. 

Use good heavy white cord—there is 
a kind made especially for this purpose, 
on sale at all hardware stores. 


—_—___--— 


Jumping Race 


HE players are divided into equal 

groups, which stand in single file 
behind a starting line drawn at one end 
of the playground. Twenty feet from 
this line a finishing line is drawn parallel 
to it; and on this line, opposite to each 
file of players, two balls, clubs or other 
objects are placed. At a signal the 
leaders in each file, who have been toeing 
the starting-line, jump forward with 
both feet to the finish line, when they 
stoop, pick up one of the balls and run” 
back to the starting-line. Each player, 
on running to the starting-line, han 
the ball to the next player in his file, 
who should be toeing the line ready to 
start, while he himself goes to “the reat 
of the file. 

The second player, having received 
the ball, jumps to the finish line, puts 
down the ball, picks up the other one, 
and returns to his ‘file, where he hands 
the ball to the third player. 

The file wins whose last player first 
gets back to the starting-line. j 
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Ill MakeYou yg mere Offer that Enabled 
HT. Pearl to Earn More than 


100aWeek 








Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once ° 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make large 
profits the first day. Aren't 
you interested in earnings like 
these? 

$16 Profit First Day 
That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 

$32 Profit in 8 Hours 
is the result of the first day’s 
work of Adolph Montoya, of 
New Mexico. 

$4 in One Evening 
is pretty good pay for 2 hours’ 
spare time. That is what Sam- 
uel Miles, of Arkansas, made his 
first day. 

$13 Profit First Afternoon 

Jacob Myron, .of Connecticut, 
started in the morning and 
cleared over $13 before evening. 


$4 an Hour 
was what Margaret La Roux, of 
Michigan, averaged her first 
afternoon. 
$40 in 24 Hours 

was the result of the first work 
of B. Collander, of Massachu- 
setts. 











Are you dissatisfied with your present income? Wouldn’t you like to make $100 a week— 





$5,000 a ye: 


as you do now? I have a remarkable proposition 


—that will enable you to make more money with less effort than you have ever thought 
possible. It’s the same offer that brought H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, $750 profit in one 
month; the same offer that enabled R. L. Marshall, of New Jersey, to make $80 in five hours. 
And you don’t have to wait. You don’t have to invest any money. You don’t have to 
take any course or do any studying. You can start right in next week. You can begin 
at once to make a really big income. The opportunity is waiting. The money is there for 
you to get. Do you want it? Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is 


meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 
Wanted at Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the country. 
You can be one of them, and by simply 
doing what we suggest you can make a 
handsome net profit for yourself every week; 
you can command an income that will en- 
able you to enjoy the comforts and luxuries 
of life. Your first day will bring you big 
money. Leonard Lemay, of Michigan, 
made over $15 in 4 hours his first day; 
C. T. Stites, of Illinois, cleared $27 in one 
day; W. P. Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 
414 hours. All without experience or train- 
ing. Wouldn’t you like to make this same 
big money? 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of Zanol Products—the nationally adver- 
tised line of pure food products, toilet. prep- 
arations, soaps, perfumes, household and 
laundry necessities—over 350 different 


/ 

kinds. Four million dollars worth were 
bought last year but none of these products 
are sold in stores. 

We sell direct from factory to customer. By 
this means we give greater values and lower 
prices than could be secured in stores. We 
have thousands and thousands of customers 
in every section of the United States. But 
instead of sending their orders direct to us 
we appoint a Representative in each 
locality through whom our customers send 
us their orders. 


* ° * 

Exclusive Territory 
We offer to assign you an exclusive terri- 
tory and let you handle all our dealings with 
our customers in that territory. You will 
simply introduce our products and let the 
people know that you have become the 
Zanol Representative. The rest is easy: 
Our products are nationally advertised’ and 
well known in every locality. We have been 
in business for 16 years and have resources 
of more than a million dollars. The local 
man or woman who becomes our Repre- 
sentative is given complete instructions, full 
equipment and everything necessary for 
success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big profits all 
you need do now is write. You won’t believe 
how easy it is nor what wonderful profits you 
can make until you get started and the money 
begins to roll in. 

We furnish you complete equipment for doing 
business. ‘We tell you in detail exactly what 
to do. We make it easy for you. We help 
you in every way to get started quick and to 
make big profits without waiting or delay. 
You will be given the same proposition that 
has brought thousands of dollars in cash to 
E. 3S. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Nona 
Kerns, of Mississippi; Edgar Banville, of 
Massachusetts; and dozens of others. It has 
enabled G. C. Henry to make four times as 
much money as he ever did on a farm and G. 
A. Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he did 
in 22 years in the grocery business. 











We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 
high-grade proposition. We want to 
help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you what- 
ever. Just write for our proposition. 
Mail the coupon for details of the 
plan that will b bring you this auto- 
mobile without expense and amazing 
profits for easy work. 











Send No Money 


Just send me you name and I will tell you how to 
get started, 1 will are. you all the details. I will 
show you how Mrs. J. Reilly, of West Virginia, 
made $20 in 4 hours, on how Henry Albers, of Ohio, 
cleared $47 in one day. I will show you how you 
can have a permanent, profitable, honorable, pleasant 
and fascinating business that will bring in a bigger 
income than you ever thought possible. It is the 
one opportunity that you have been waiting for. It 
is your chance to get ahead. It means thousands of 
dollars to you. And you are not risking a penny. 
You are not agreeing to pay anything or do anything. 
So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until someone else 
gets in ahead'of you. Don’t delay until it is too 
late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN ibect Pee co. 
Lent and Gener 


Dept. 377, Cincinnati, Ohio., 





Albert Mills, President, 

The American Products Co., 

Dept. 377, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me, without one cent of cost and 
without any obligation, complete details of 
your new plan, by means of which H. T. Pear! 
made $750 in one month and R. L. Ma: 
cleared $80 in five hours. 
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“Eternity” does not compromise 


NLY that burial protection which is absolute and per- 
O manent has any meaning whatever when considered 
in thought of Eternity. Absolute and permanent protection 
is assured by the Clark Grave Vault. 


This vault by utilizing an immutable law of Nature keeps 
out water and protects against the destructive elements in 
the ground. During the many years it has been in use the 
Clark Vault has never failed. It is made of Keystone Copper 


Steel. 








Leading funeral directors gladly supply the Clark Grave 
Vault because they know it is the standard of protection. 
They deliver with each vault our guaranty for fifty years. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no protection at alll 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
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° ° Wanted, all or spare 

t ESMEN time. Peasant work. 

Big earhings. We 

train the inexperi- 


NOVELTY CUTLERY C0. 
150 Bar St., Canton. Ohio 





































halon Without Oil 


Remarkable Sati cnsinite That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent, 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams 
N.Y., discove a process of making a new kind of 
t without the use of oil. He named it Po t. 
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OME folks never"will learn from experi - 

ence! Now there was Maria Brown; only 
the year before she was determined to lay 
a clutch of eggs and get them out of the way 
early—though goodness knows why—she 
had nothing else to do. Anyway the eggs 
were all frozen. 

And we told you in the last tale that she 
was bound to do the same thing over. Gob- 
a Short appealed to Doctor Pedley about 

and Doctor Pedley nynemee to Granny 
C ‘ottontail. 

‘**Welll” exclaimed Gsanay with a chuckle. 
“I’m afraid you'll find it pretty hard to 





change Maria’s mind if it’s made up; and I’m 
sure I don’t know what you will do unless 
you ask China Gander to haul a tub of water 
from his pond and pour it into her nest; 
better wait till Maria’s out of the way 
though,”’ she warned. 

Away went Doctor ape A Fe li ip! 

“Now what did I give him such advice for? 
she pondered: ‘I was only joking, but he 
might not know that. I’ll have to see Maria 
Brown and beg her to wait for warmer 
weather.” 

Then she went to her baking and her clean- 
ing quite determined to see Maria as soon as 
possible. 

But alas for Granny Cottontail’s good in- 
tentions! And alas for poor Maria Brown! 
On his way home to dinner Doctor Pedley 





9 ot OORT ha adiele «frp 


met China Gander; and he asked him if he 
would haul a tub of water from his pond. 

China Gander looked astonished and said: 
“‘What in the world do you want with a tup 
of water—has your well gone dry?” 

“That it hasn’t,”’ responded Doctor Ped- 
ley, ‘‘but I want you to haul a tub of water 
to yonder pine tree, and pour it into Maria 
Brown’s nest—it’s directly under the tree— 
and Gobbler Short’ll pay you well. But 
Granny Cottontail says wait until Maria’s 
off her nest,” he called as he hurried in the 
direction of home. Mrs. Pedley never liked 
him to be late at meal-time—said she didn’t 
want to spend all her time at the dish tub. 

Well, China Gander didn’t hear that last 
remark—’bout waiting for Maria Brown to 
leave her nest. So he rushed to the pond for 


Continued on page 108 
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April 11, 1924— 
Bird Day 


ee ee ee Osi 


we hope that many will officially appoint 
April 11 as Bird Day.’ Whether they do or 
not, we know the Liberty Bell Bird Club 
members will celebrate our tenth annual 
Bird Day. 

Make it a point to ask the school-teacher 
to set aside Friday afternoon, April 11, as a 
special time for bird-club exercises. 

Each member of the club should make a 
canvass for new members on April 11. 

You know that the human race is fighting 
the insect world for the control of this earth, 
and our farmers know that most of the time 
we are getting the worst of it. Insects prey 
upon every kind of vegetation that man pro- 
duces. They also prey upon all domestic 
animals. This abundance of insect pests is 
due largely, if not entirely, to the upsetting 
of Nature’s law by man. Spraying is fairly 
successful in combating insect pests, but each 
year more spraying must be done. 

As our insectivorous birds decrease, insect 
hordes increase. It is for us to reverse this 
process. All economists believe that if the 
right balance of bird life can, be restored, 
insect pests ean be controlled. 

We can all help in this great work. First, 
by educating all to the value of bird life. 
Second; by attracting birds to our farms, by 
putting up bird-houses and giving the birds 
protection and feed during the winter months. 
Third, seeing that the enemies of bird life are 
eontrolled. Fourth, pass laws and see they 
are enforced, for the protection of bird life. 

This is a good time to remember the 
calculation made by the late Dr. Kalbfus 
of Pennsylvania a few years ago. He said: 
“Say that we have but one nest of robins to 
the acre in Pennsylvania, each nest con- 
taining four birds, each bird weighing one 
ounce, only four ounces to the acre, yet it will 
take at this rate 3,600 tons of insects to feed 
the young robins of Pennsylvania for one 
single day.”’ 

Here is a suggested program fer April 11: 

1. Invocation. 

2. Music. 

3. Address by~superintendent, teacher or 
prominent bird lover. 

4. Recitation. 

5. Essay. The Conservation of Birds. 

6. Bird sanctuaries. Demonstration of 
bird-houses, bird baths and- bird-feeding 
devices. 

7. Recitation. 

8. Adjourn to a suitable place and plant a 
tree that will be dedicated to the birds. Con- 
sult your local nurseryman about the variety 
best for your district. If weather is not suit- 
able this can be done at another time. 

9. Music—‘‘America.” 


Platform of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club 


Protection, by adequate laws, throughout the 
world for all song and insectivorous birds. 

The teaching of practical ornithology in all 
public and private schools. 

The regulation, but not the persecution, of 
cats, red squirrels and all enemies of birds. 

The establishment of bird sanctuaries in 
every city, town, village and hamlet. 

The planting of trees, shrubs and vines that 
will attract and feed our birds. 

The putting up of safe,and artistic bird- 
houses and the feeding of our winter birds. 

The establishment of a National Bird Day 
on the second Friday in April of every year, 
to arouse interest in bird conservation. 


Li we on were sent to all governors and 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLepGe: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
lo study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
897,687 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
ne ge will be ager 9 and the on ae 
and twenty-page guide sent you. a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cooks Quickly— 
Bakes Rapidly 





ECAUSE the short 

chimney oil stove 
burner produces an in- 
tense flame which 
strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat gener- 
ated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruc- 
tion of its vital part, 
the inner combustion 
tube. 


This faule has been 
completely eliminated in 
the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner by making 
the inner combustion 
tube of ‘‘ Vesuvius 
Metal” which is not af- 
fected by the destruc- 
tive action of this 
intense heat. 

Therefore, American 
Stove Company now 
gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee 
with each Lorain Oil 
Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combus- 
tion tube of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner 
burn out within 10 years 
from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made 
entirely free of charge. 

















F GAS is available you'll 
find no cook — 
to compere a penis: 
i nges, 
coor oats of the Lorain Red 
measured and contro! 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or 





OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 












Ba eat in an oil stove is superficial quality. 
The real, deep-down quality that endears an 
oil stove to a housewife is its ability to cook and 
bake rapidly—and efficiently. 


An oil stove equipped with Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burners cooks quickly and bakes rapidly because these 
famous burners enna an intense heat which cgmes in 
direct contact with the cooking utensil. 


For twelve years all stoves equipped with this burner have 
been giving perfect satisfaction in thousands upon thou- 
sands of homes. Year by year its popularity has increased. 
Last year the demand far exceeded the production, great 
though that production was. 


This wide-spread popularity of the Lorain Burner is due 
to its many exclusive features. For instance, the vital 
art, the inner combustion tube, is made of Vesuvius 
etal, which is not affected by the intense heat. Read 
the Guarantee. 


Then, Lorain has a patented wick-stop which automatically 
determines the correct lighting- and burning-point of the 
wick, which with the Lorain Burner are one and the same. 
Again, there are the tapered combustion tubes which pre- 
vent “boil-overs” from reaching the wick. Then, too; the 
construction. of the oil-well prevents wick-sticking and 
makes re-wicking easy. The veer Lorain Wick outlasts 
all other wicks and seldom requires trimming. It, too, is 
an exclusive feature of the Lorain Burner. So is the large, 
smooth-rimmed Red Wheel which makes wick-adjust- 
ments easy. 

The nearest dealer who sells oil stoves equipped with this 
remarkable Lorain Burner will explain these important 
features to you. You'll have no difficulty in selecting a 
Lotain-equipped Oil Stove that just suits you as to price, 
size, style and color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges i ith the 
Lorain Oven fos bee yes 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 1924 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equipped with 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, including: 
NEW PROCESS—New Process S Cor Div., Ch . 
VICK MEAL — ick Meal Stove Company Div. Se, ‘Louls, Mo 
~—George M,. Compan «» Chicago, Ill. 
DANGL) Re -Dangies Stove Com neath Div., Cleveland, Ohio ‘ 


DIRECT ACTION — National Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 


OIL BURNER 
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~ EARN BIG ||: 





MONEY ' 


at Home-in your spare time 
to meet extra household expenses 


to buy new furniture, clothes, a car, 
a home of your own! 


If you failed to grasp the opportunity 
tofd about on 
page 121 of February Farm Journal, 
mail the coupon below at once. You 
could be earning money now! Every day’s 
delay means money Jost. 


S Year Income 
Guaranteed 


You do no canvassing. You 
simply make our standard 
*“Homeknit” Socks on a Steber 
High-speed Family Knitter. We 
furnish all the yarn free and 
“ guarantee to buy all the socks 
you make for five years, We 
pay in cash a rate so liberal per 
dozen that you can really earn 
enough money in your go 
&s4.2 time to buy things you need and 
Sea desire. Let us make you finan- 
See cially independent for five years 
or more. 

Steber Mch. Co., 137 Steber Bldg., Utica, N. » & 
Sign your Declaration of Independence ! 
VALUABLE COUPON l 
Sreser Macuene Company, 

137 Steber Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
I enclose 2 cents to cover cost of mailing 


| 
I 
1 booklet of full particulars, how I can make 
I 
I 


i 
money in my spare time under your guaran- 
teed income plan. This docs not obligate 4 
me in any way. ' 

A Syke a and WO oes gach aedks the I 


ES ARE OED MES EI SGC PAIS SY Oe 





BRING HOME | THE BACON—selling Stuart's 


Stain remover. Removes 
ink, iron rust, grass.and fruit stains. Write for 
free sample and terms. A postal will do. {13] 
C. H. STUART & CO., 1332 Union St., Newark, New York 














iBe Careful What You Wash 
Your Child’s Hair With 


If you want to keep your hair in good 
condition, be careful what you wash it 
wi 


Many soaps and 
prepared shampoos 
contain too much free 
alkali. This dries 
the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle, and is 
very harmful. 




















Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo (which 
is pure and entirely 
greaseless), is much 
better than anything 

Winnd Gencital jRopularity else you can use for 

movie topics shampooing, as this 
cannot possibly injure the hair. 

Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
and cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
The lather rinses out easily, and removes 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and it leaves it fine and silky, bright, fluffy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store. It is inexpensive, and a 
few ounces will last everyone in the family 
for months. 


The R. L. Watkins Company 
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By y Charles P. Shoffner 








birds is to make and put up safe 

and comfortable houses in which 
they can build. The birds known to 
nest in home-made houses are wrens, 
bluebirds, purple martins, flickers. the T 
various woodpeckers, tree-swallows, 
nuthatches, titmice, starlings, crested 
flyecatchers, screech-owls, barn-owls, 
wood-ducks, barn-swallows, chickadees, 
house-finches and in open houses, robins, 
brown thrashers, and song-sparrows. oy 


(i of the best ways to attract 


Many other species will later adopt 
this habit, when they learn the security 
it affords. The two plans that follow 
are practical and easy to make. 

We call this the “‘flight’’ bird-house 
and it is closely modeled after the wood- 
pecker’s nest. It has been found that 
many birds are quick to build in a 
deserted woodpecker’s home. Use a | 









branch or trunk of a tree with a good 
rough bark. The cavity can be bored 
and chiseled out from the top, and the 
entrance hole made; or the log can be 
sawed in half, the cavity made, and the 
two sections cemented or nailed to- 





| Qi 


gether. Notice that the entrance bole slants upward. This prevents rain from entering. 

The lower part of the cavity is enlarged bottle-shaped and ends in a pointed oval-trough 
at the bottom. The inner walls should be uneven, so that the birds can cling to them. If 
the house is intended for woodpeckers or flickers, leave a few fine shavings on the bottom. 
Perches are really not necessary and may be omitted. The top can be removable, but see 
that the birds are not disturbed during the nesting period. 

The key to dimensions in the table is as follows: A, floor of cavity; B, depth of cav ity; 
C, entrance above floor; D, diameter of entrance. This table is from the measurements of 


woodpeckers’ nests and 


Bluebird. .... 
TR Ss ae tae 


R.H.Woodpecker. .. 
Hairy Woodpecker. . 


Downy Woodpecker 





the experience of many bird lovers. 


A B Cc D A B s D 
In, In. SRE Rages Amen tea OF 
5 8 6 1% Flicker...... 7.. 18. °36 °° 2% 
4 6to8 4to6 1 Nuthatech.... 4 10 8 1% 
6 5 12 2 Wood-Duck.. 15 12 Bey 

6 15 12 1% Barn-Owl. ie. e7. . 1e 

4 10 8 14 Chickadee. 4 10 8 1% 


Here is a good bird- 
house very easily con- 
structed. We eall it 
the “Wing” bird- 
house. Use % or %- 
inch boards. Perches 
are not necessary and 
where English spar- 
rows are troublesome y 
should always be omit- 
ted. The key to di- 
mensions is: A, floor 
space; B, depth; C, 
entrance above floor, 
D, diameter of open- 
ing. Roof can slant 
either toward front or 
back. 

Ventilation must be 
handled with caution. 
Drafts kill young birds, 
and if the: means for 
ventilation will admit 
the rain, the nestlings a 
will be drowned. a 

Usually the entrance 
hole will admit all the 
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air necessary. If ventilation is desired bore small holes just beneath the eaves, never lower 
than the entrance. Make joints tight. 
A small drainage hole in the middle of the floor will do no damage as the nest covers it. 


A B C3 A B Cc D 
ie: dee. Is Bes te .. 28.) a. 
Bluebird... ..... 6x6 10 8 1% Wood-Duck..... 10x18 15 10 6 
6 NERS ae 4x4 6to8 4to6 1 Chickadee....... 4x4 10 8 i 
House-Finch.... 6x6 6 3 Tufted Titmouse 4x4 10 8 
Crested Flycatcher 6x6 10 8:3: 2 Tree-Swallow.... 5x5 6 2to4 15 
Screech-Owl. .... Saexte: 183.3 R.H.Woodpecker. 6x6 15 12 





board and an upright strip, 154 inches wide by 614 inches long, nailed to side of nest and to 
cross strip on underside of roof. Nail or wire to tree, eaves of barn, or side of dwelling. 


Bracket houses are used by robins, flycatchers, brown thrashers, 
pheebes and swallows. At the sanctuary on Henry Ford's farm a 
song-sparrow nested in an open house, and many other species 
have been seen to examine these attractive brackets critically. Itis 
expected by all bird students that many birds will eventually adopt 
man-made houses, appreciating the safety they affor 

This house can be made from material with the bark on, or out 

of plair boards. The back, to. be fastened against tree or house, 

e 5% inches wide and 12 inches to extreme top. The height from 

bottom of nest to point of roof is 814 inches. Base of nest, 8 inches 
wide by 7} inches in depth. The front corners. ~~ cut off, w 

to its beauty. The strip surrounding nest is 2}4 inches high. 

Each half of the roof is 6 x 6 inches, and is suppo by the back 
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| Young Folks’ Sketch | 
| Club | 
BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
shetch of the month's special subject. 
Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 54% inches and reach 
us by April 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 
Subject No. 16, for April, is “‘A Cup and 
Saucer.” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
































First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline 
is correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and 
shade. See that you have contrast. Do not 
hurry. Take your time and do it right. 

Prize winners of Subject No. 14 were: 
First, Irma Carlson, Indiana. Second, 
Charles Perry Heiskell,’ Missouri. _ Third, 
Esther Marcy, Massachusetts. Fourth, 
Wester White, New York. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Clare Hueppner, Missouri; Herbert Brack- 
mier, Indiana; Dorothy Wood, Massachu- 
setts; Lotty Del Dick, Kansas; J. E. Cramer, 
Jr., Georgia; Anna Michalovy, Illinois; Russell 
Welbourn, Illinois; June Levering, Virginia. 

Always write your name Oh the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





From Canada 


The Smokey. Valley Clan of Wideawakes of 
New Brunswick, Canada is getting along 
very nicely. We have a camp in the woods 
with a stove in it and we sure enjoy our- 
selves. Richard Morris Z@>, Chieftain. 


=< 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 


... with gold seal a 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
img, and to have a brotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 


APRIL, 1924 
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Don’t Leave Fil 


on your pretty teeth 


7 


See how this new way 
combats it 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. ‘You can feel it now. Even 
when you brush teeth, much of it 
clings and stays. 


That is your teeth’s great enemy. 
That is what mars their beauty, that 
is what destroys them. 


Let this free test show you how 
millions now combat it. 


That cloudy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings and stays, because old-way 
brushing cannot effectively combat it. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. Teeth by the mil- 
lions thus become unsightly. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief causé of pyorrhea. 

No one can hope to escape such 
troubles without fighting film. 





Now there are“ways to do that, due 
to modern research. One way disin- 
tegrates the*film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Dental authorities have proved these 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











REG.U.S. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
the world.over. 





methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created so all might 
apply them daily. The name is Pep- 
sodent. 


Leading dentists the world over now 
advise this method. Careful people 
of some 50 nations use it every day. 


A test will show 


Pepsodent results are very quick 
and convincing. It does more than 
fight film. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids. It multiplies the 
ptyalin in saliva, That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits on teeth. 


These combined results bring 
quickly a new conception of clean 
teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will soon 


convince you that this method is 
essential, Cut out coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free'™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept, 848, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Preece enmmee, eceecaveserse 


Only one tube to a family. 
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AGENTS g 2% PROFIT 
You can earn big 7 mame. 9 Ost ae 0 
money seJling Som uaeehasenten 
Premier Knife Sells for 60c. 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO. 

Sharpeners Dept. 37 Detroit, Mich. 








If your skin burns 


AFTER SHAVING 
massage freely with 
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wLDouglas ¥ 


7.00 and *8,00 SHOES 
Onl at #5 66 ~Boys’ at *4.%'5 


W. L. Douglas name and 
best known shoe trade-mar 
It stands for a high standard of quality 
and dependable value. For economy and 
~ satisfactory service wear shoes that 

» bear this trade-mark. y 4 








W.L Douglas Cones 


for Women 

Made of a fine grade of Brown Kid, also 
Black Kid, in Blucher Oxford pattern 
A very neat yy =* of the corrective type 
with splendid wing oe qualities. The corset 
effect gives MFORT and SUPPORT 
to the ARCH. Exceptional service at a 
low price, $7.00. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
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in the world. 





Campus 


A bright tan Russia Calf Oxford for Men 


on a wide brogue last. New, attractive 
pattern with black stitching and eyelets. 
Patent Leather Cork Welt and trimmin 

around top; rolled heel. A smart style 
that is very popular this Spring in the 
large cities, $8.00. 


W. L. DOUGLAS shoes are demanded by more people than any 
other shoes.in this country. They are put into all of our 116 stores 
at factory cost. We do not make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. It is worth dollars for you to know that when 
you buy shoes at our stores You Pay Only One Profit. 


NEVER have you had the opportunity to buy such wonderful 
shoe values as you will find in W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes in our retail stores and in good shoe stores everywhere. 


W.L. DOUGLAS name and price are stamped on the sole which 
guarantees full value and protects the wearer against unreason- 
able prices. If you do not live near our store, ask your local dealer 
for W, L. Douglas shoes. Insist upon having the kind and style 
you want. If he cannot supply you, refuse substitutes. Write for 
catalog showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


oe 


190 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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SILK SHIRTS 


rg ie the ufacturer at wholesale prices. Save 
$1 to on ‘each garment. Send for samples. 


PIONEER SHIRT CO., 
89-H. Fifth Ave., New York City 


CARPENTRY © 


SELF TAUGHT/7 
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INVENTO 


desiring to secure patents should send 
for our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 





GOINTOBUSINESS $252 


unlimited. Fen sen or womed. 
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and steady demand for labor, horses and 
equipment, when other farm work is slack. 

and that comes under the “second growth” 
type should generally be thinned when the 
saplings become large enough to pay the 
cost of removal. The trees that are to form 
the final harvest should be selected and pre- 
served. Thinning in this case is for the pur- 
pose of removing trees that crowd the 
selected stems as well as valueless species 
and stunted trees. Coniferous plantations 
should be thinned in about ten to fifteen 
years, if they have been artificially planted, 
or have come up thick through natural re- 
seeding. Another thinning can made in 
about ten to twenty years after the first 
thinning. The principle is the same as that 
applied by the truck gardener or-orchardist 
who thins out his crop to get the best develop- 
ment of a portion, rather than a poor de- 
velopment of the whole. 


Worthless Wood and Sprouts 


Brush lots of worthless species like pin cherry, 
striped maple, etec., should be planted with 
coniferous trees where such trees can be 
secured at reasonable prices, $4 to $8 a 
thousand. Where such growth is thick it 
should all be removed or heavily thinned. 
A brush scythe or machete is used in cutting 
young stuff. Where hardwood trees are cut 
clean and reproduction through sprouting is 
desired, the cutting should be done during 
the season the trees are not growing, or 
from late fall to early spring, and the stumps 
should be cut low and on a slant to prevent 
the lodgment of moisture. It is well to 
remember that except for or and 
basswood, only young .trees can be relied 
upon to sprout freely. 

In the case of clumps of sprouts from. one 
stump, it is advisable to let the sprouts grow 
until the smaller ones are large enough to 
make fence posts or small cordwood. Then 
a thinning can be made in which all but two 
or three of the tallest and straightest stems 
growing from a single stump are cut away. 
This gives those that remain all the growing 
energy of their root system. The process 
can be repeated every five or eight years, so 
that instead of taking forty-five to fifty-five 
years to grow railroad ties, such thinnings, 
by reducing competition and forcing growth 
into a fewer number of selected trees, will 
produce the same size material ten years 


earlier. 
Softwood Is Preferred 


There is a tendency today to turn hardwood 
forest into the softwood type, as softwood 
timber is in greatest demand and will con- 
tinue to be for at least the next egg Be: and 
probably as long as wood is used his 
done either by leaving softwood trees de 
the area in order to secure natural reseeding 
or by planting softwood trees following 
partial or clear cutting of the hardwoods. 
The surest way of getting a softwood-forest 
is to plant seedlings or transplants. 


Which Wood To Burn 


The average farmer is much to apt to cut 
many of the best trees for fuel, often to fud 
the weed trees, and thus turns into f 
wood some of his best timber. More wood is 
burned for fuel in the United States than is 
used in all other wood 
consumption. The 
value of our annual 
fuel-wood product at 
$5 a cord would be 
about $500,000,000, so 
that if only a fifth of 
the trees that go up 
in smoke in the stove, 
fireplace Or boiler 
grate are good lumber 
trees, it would still rep- 
resent a stupendous 
loss to the farmer. 












The way the woodpile 
looked to Johnny- 
when the fellows 
wanted him to go 
fishin’ 
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The trees that should be removed from 
the woodlot are the diseased and dying, 
trees with dead tops, rotted trunks or hollow 
butts; crooked and deformed trees; fire 
searred and lightning struck trees; ‘‘weed’’ 
trees or those which produce lumber of little 
or no value, and interfere with the develop- 
ment of more valuable species; ‘‘wolf’’ trees, 
that is trees having large spreading crowns 
that overshadow and smother valuable 
neighbors; leaning trees and all overmature 


trees. 
Good and Bad Cutting 


There are several things to be remembered 
in harvesting trees. First, the stumps should 
be cut low. The crowns above the portion 
of the trunk suitable for saw-logs should be 
utilized as far as possible. Posts, props, 
cord-wood, etc., should be cut from the tops. 
A close utilization of the top means the 
removal of most of the inflammable material, 
so that fires will be less likely, and far less 
severe if they do oecur. It also will make 
natural reseeding more certain, and increase 
the profit. on the crop. 

The maiti trunk should be cut into log 
lengths that will yield a maximum of timber. 
It is customary to allow two to four inches 
extra in log lengths to provide for checking 
on the ends of lumber, but to cut from seven 
to nine inches over the proper length means 
unnecessary waste. The log lengths should 
be measured off with regard to crooks in the 
trunks. Often much waste is caused by a 
crook in the middle of a log because it makes 
necessary considerable slab cutting at the 
mill. Common sense and proper supervision 
will take care of these matters, and in case 
any of the cutting and skidding is done by 
contract, penalties for carelessness should be 
provided. 


Fire the Great Enemy 


The woodlot owner should see that those who 
go among his trees exercise special care in 
handling fire. In case a woodlot joins an- 
other timbered area of high fire hazard, a 
fire line ten or fifteen feet wide should be 
cut through. It should be a clean swath, 
with all old dry snags, dead trees, and brush 
removed. 

Many farms are equipped with power 
pumps and hose that might be used in case 
of fire. The usual method of fire fighting is to 
dig a trench close to and around the fire from 
two to three feet wide, and down to mineral 
soil, with grub hoes and shovels. Such a 
fire line will stop most ground fires, but it 
should be patrolled to see that the fire does 
not cross the line. Slash should be eliminated 
by burning on wet days. 


Catile and Other Pests 


It is most important that cattle and other 
livestock should be kept out of the woodlot, 
as grazing destroys young forest growth. 
This is probably the commonest of all abuses 
of woodland. 

The best protection against insects and 
fungus is by burning slash during the wet 
seasons of the fall or spring, removal of 
diseased, dying and dead trees, and by favor- 
ing of the most marketable species that are 
immune from attack. Trees left for seed 
should be sound. 

Plantations of young white pine trees 
should be inspected in June and again in 
July for pine weevil. This insect attacks the 
leaders or topmost branch of the tree, which 
wilts and dies when infected. Such tops 
should be cut and placed in a tight barrel 
covered at the top with ordinary wire window 
screen, about eighteen meshes to the linear 
inch. The parasites which live on the 
weevils will escape through the meshes and 
go out and prey upon other weevils, while 
the weevils can not escape, and will be dead 
by the beginning of cold weather. 

The damage done to young trees by weevils 
will be repaired by nature to a large degree. 
The destruction of the leader shoot of the 
tree results in a bend in the trunk, which 
later becomes almost straight, as a side 
branch takes the place of the leader and the 
tree continues to develop. Weevils do not 
ordinarily attack trees after they are about 
twenty feet in height. 

The wood crop has several advantages over 
other crops. It demands little care, thrives 
on pose soil, will regenerate itself, and is 
marketable at all seasons at generally rising 
prices. A well-managed woodlot enhances 
the value of the property, improves the farm 


| 48 a place to live, and can be made to add 


materially to the farm income, besides, fur- 
nishing fuel and other wood products for local 
use on the farm. 
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/ Every day 
is Sale Day 
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BARGAIN 
BOOK 


—and sales at The 
Charles William Stores 
are sales in fact as well 
as in name 


With your Bargain Book as your shop- 
ping guide, you need not wait for special 
clearances or after-season clean-ups. 
The prices in this remarkable money- 
saving book are figured so low that 
every day is sale day. 

Located as we are,in New York City, in 
the heart of America’s market place, it is 
but natural that our buyers can offer you 
thepick ofthe world’schoice merchandise. 
Lower prices are assured, too, because of 
our tremendous buying power, which 
effects savings that are truly remarkable. 














Everything is Guaranteed 


From our big catalog of fresh New York 
Styles and General Merchandise, you 
can buy practically everything you need 
for yourself, your family, your home, 
your car or your farm. And everything 
guaranteed to please you in price, ser- 
vice and quality. 

If you are not already a customer, but want to 
be—write for our Spring and Summer Catalog 
today. It will be mailed you at once FREE. 
Use the coupon NOW! 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
; New York City 
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Prompt Delivery 


Your order will be 
shipped in the shortest 
possible time. Many Par- 
cel Post shipments are 
forwarded the sanie day 
your order is received, 
which is quicker than 
24-hour service. 
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Send me FREE “Your Bargain Book” for 
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Why Late Trapping 
Is Wasteful 
By George J. Thiessen i 
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OST of us have learned that trapping 
too early in fall doesn’t pay. We 
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vigilant. Last, but not least, the ani- RR 
mals become very active during the ma- 

ting season andy after the cold weather, WH L E A L E 
move about very freely. The temptation 
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7 . if you knew our sources 
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pretense of protecting their game. Un- EVERYTHING 7, 


fortunately, because of lack of knowledge Bee 
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necessary for the one farther north to 
do so. 

The fur season can be described as from 
October to March, for the smaller animals. 
This does not mean, however, that all 
pelts taken during this period will be of 
good quality. In fact they will not: In the 
South, for instance, good skins can not be 
had until later and traps must, be pulled up 
sooner than they are in the North. Again, 
climatic conditions affect the fur. To 
illustrate, if the weather is cold early in 
fall and remains that way, pelts become 
prime sooner than if it is warm. Prac- 
tically the same is true of the spring. 
Warm weather early in spring encourages 
mating and when this occurs, deterioration 
of pelts is rapid. 

The trapper must understand that some 
furs get to, be of good quality in the fall 
sooner than others; but those that are 
prime first, become inferior soonest. 





The muskrat, most prolific of all fur- 
bearing animals. Found in almost 
every-rural section in America 


Skunks and civet cats obtain their best 
coat earliest of all, followed by the rac- 
coon, mink, opossum and weasel. It is 
generally said that when the last named 
is prime—pure white with the exception of 
the tip of the tail, this.being black—all 
other skins are at.their best. This may 
be accepted as true in most cases, al- 
though exceptions are to be noted. In some 
sections of the country weasel fur never 
gets prime; that is, the animals may be 
taken in December and January and not 
be perfect, so far as color is concerned. 


Trapping Muskrats Late 


Muskrats are the last of the furbearers to 
prime up. The best skins are had during 
late winter and spring. Consequently, 
sets' may be made for the animals long 
after skunks and civets, for instance, have 
started to shed. " 

‘With the information given, the pelt 
hunter can guide himself aecordingly, his 


idea being to take furs only when they of 


good. There is one exception, possibly, 
and that is the muskrat. During the fall 
and up until the time the water freezes, 
they are not hard to get with steel traps, 
but when it is cold, the animals den up, 
so to speak, and are much more difficult 
to catch. For this reason, most of the 
skins are taken rather early and of course 
the furs are not so good in quality as the 
pelts which are had later. 

The trapper ought to watch fur quality 
closely as the season draws to a close. At 
the first signs of deterioration, traps should 
be pulled up. As stated before, inferior 
hides are a waste and it does not pay to 
get them, even if this had no effect on 
future fur crops. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, when a trapper catches a female in 
the spring, he not only loses because of 
the poor pelt, but also reduces the next 
season’s supply. 

When all is said and done, those who 
have studied trapping from almost every. 
point of view, agree that the trapper him- 
self will determine whether the game will 
be exterminated in a few years or whether 
it. will be given a chance to multiply. If 
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a tub of.water and poured it—over Maria— 
ker-splash! 

She was so startled that she flew almost 
into China Gander’s face, crying angrily: 
“Seems as though there’s no peace any- 
where!”” And away she flew into a great 
patch of sweet fern. 

For three days Gobbler Short searched, 
but not a sign could he find of Maria—and 
where she got her meals he couldn't imagine. 
He was perfectly furious at Doctor Pedley 
and when he saw him in the woods—on the 
fourth day—he charged on him until the 
Doctor fled for refuge into an old burrow, 
from which he shouted: ‘Please don’t be 
angry—it was Granny _Cottonts uil’s fault— 
please don’t blame me. 

Well, Gobbler Short stalked over to 
Granny Cottontail’s and knocked at the 
door, and told her he couldn’t find Maria 
anywhere. ‘“‘And why did you tell China 
Gander to pour water on her nest?’ he de- 
manded. “Tr ve hunted and hunted for her, 
and I haven't had a bit of corn pone since 
she’ s been away. 

“Pour water on Maria's nest!’’ exclaimed 
Granny. ‘‘Why, Gobbler Short, I wouldn't 
have had that happen for anything—did 
Doctor Pedley tell that to China Gander? 
And I meant it for a joke—my, my, that is 
too bad. Just you wait a minute—I can 
give you some corn pone anyway.” 

After he had eaten the corn pone Granny 
said to him: ‘I’m sure Maria isn’t far 
away—and, if I were you, after this I'd let 
her lay her eggs and make her nest when 
and where she has a mind to. Then you'll 
have no more trouble.” 

And Gobbler Short said he thought he 
would—he guessed Maria knew more about 
it than he did. 





Something To Answer 











1. If the roots produced by a wheat plant 
in a season were placed end to end how far 
would ‘they reach? 

2. How many miles of roots may a pump- 
kin plant grow in one season? 

3. How many feet of roots do you think a 
strong corn plant might have in one season? 

4. How far below the surface have al- 
falfa roots been found? 

5. How far below the surface have grape- 
vine roots been found? 


[These nature study questions will be 
answered next month when a new set will be 
printed. It is not necessary to send us the 
answers, but you should write the answers and 
compare them with those we print.— Edtior.] 


Answers to March Questions 


1. Corn-stalk pith is used between the 
walls of battleships, so that if the armor is 
penetrated the pith swells and closes.the leak. 

2. In Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois. 

3. It is estimated that out of each one 
hundred bushels of corn raised in the United 
States, fifty-five bushels are fed to make beef, 

rk and mutton; twenty-five bushels for 
nel and mule feed; ten bushels for cows and 
chickens; two bushels sent to other countries; 
three bushels for cornmeal, flour, grits and 
hominy; two bushels for special products and 
three bushels for seed and waste. Waste 
includes that destroyed by rats, mice and 
weevils, 

4. Twenty-seven bushels for each person. 
For each bushel that we eat, we use twenty- 

six bushels for 
animal feed and 
special products. 

5. Ninety-three 
out of every one 
hundred pounds of 
starch are made from 
corn. The remaining 
seven pounds are 
made from potatoes, 
wheat and rice. 


“Willie has a bump 

of knowledge. 

“Why?” “Because 

a pilin fell on 
his head!” 
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Chickens as 
Mortgage Lifters 


Continued from page 18 
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a comb as red as fire. A hen with a pale 
comb won’t lay enough eggs to pay for 
her keep. Maybe not an egg. 

Trapnesting has proven the wisdom of 
their culling as is shown by the following 
statement by Mr. Ryan: 

“Tn 1919 our laying records showed that 
one of the hens in Yard 7, carrying leg-band 
No. 60, laid sixty-one eggs from May 11 to 
July 10. In six months, from January 15 to 
July 15, she had 148 eggs chalked up to her 
credit. 

“These records convinced us that this hen 
was an unusual producer and that breeding 
stock from her would be valuable. So her 
chicks were pedigreed. When the pullets 
came into laying the following spring, it was 
found that three of them laid more than did 
their mother during the same six months’ 
period. One of them laid 153 eggs in 180 
days. This was pullet No. 49. She was like- 
wise put into a breeding pen in 1921 and ten 
of the forty-nine pullets raised from her eggs 
laid close to 300 eggs apiece in 1922. 

“‘T have slept in the brooder houses many 
nights, keeping the fires going,’’ said Mr. 
Ryan: “Hard? Yes, but that’s the way we 
have made the chickens pay. Beginning 
with February and lasting through the 
hatching season it keeps every one in the 
family, my wife, the three boys and the girl 
on the jump.” 


Farming Out Chicks 


“Farming out’’ chickens is practised by the 
Ryans. That is to say, of the 5,000 baby 
chicks which they keep out for themselves 
each year, they farm out about 3,000 to 
neighbors. The baby chicks are given to 
the neighbors when they are a day old and 
are cared for by them through the summer 
and fall till about the first of November, 
when Mr. Ryan buys back the pullets at $1 
each, allowing the neighbors to keep the 
cockerels for themselves. In this way he is 
relieved uf the care of the chicks, which he 
could not accomplish along with the heavy 
summer farm work. Mr. Ryan likes this 
plan and says the neighbors are well satisfied, 


too. 

The pullets and year-old hens are allowed 
to rest during the late fall and are not forced 
toward egg production till the first of Jan- 
uary. The year-old hens thus have about a 
two months’ rest period after molting, while 
the pullets have time to come into full de- 
velopment. r. Ryan believes that under 
this system the birds will produce strong, 
vigorous chicks. 


The Feeding Rations 


His feeding rations for the laying period 
beginning January 1, are: Five pounds of 
oats and seven pounds of corn a day for 100 
hens. Of tnis, he feeds the smaller amount in 
the morning, or one-third, which is fed in 
the litter so that the hens have to scratch 
for it. The remainder is fed at night, just 
before the hens go to roost. He believes that 
the larger feed of corn and oats at night 

tends to keep the chickens cozy, corn being 
an especially good heat-producing food. In 
addition to the whole grain, 100 hens con- 
sume five pounds of mash daily. This is 
made up of thirty pounds each of finely 
ground oats, ground corn and wheat bran 
and ten pounds of tankage. When there is 


‘plenty o po mat Fn as is usually the case, 


he lessens the amount of tankage to five 
an and, substitutes two gallons of sour 
milk. 
‘‘No dropping boards’’ is the rule of the 
Ryan roosts. bjections are based on the 
fact that hens frequently get overheated on a 
roost underlaid with boards. Then in the 
morning when they fly down to the floor 
pe ai are apt to take cold. Since the age 
of dropping boards several years ago, 
hens have seldom been affected with Fwy 
and the general health has been much better. 
Of course, more straw is required in houses 
not equipped with boards, because they 
must be thoroughly cleaned once a week and 
fresh straw put in at every cleaning. 

“Any one can do as well with poult 
we have,” me (hea Ryan, “‘if, if he is illing 
to work har 


“spray on roosts, etc. 
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“I used Rat-Nip once since I have 
had it and we rfever have heard a 
rat in the house since,’ -writes L. B. 
Buffum, Middleton, Mass. 


AKA 


G. C. Spence, Sterling, Conn., 
writes, “I have used the Rat- 
Nip you sent me with grand 
success. It is the best of 
anything I have ever used. 
It not only kills rats, but 
keeps them away from the 
buildings.”’ 

Price 35c a tube at drug, 
hardware, grocery, general 
stores or sent direct by ex- 
press prepaid 50c. Can not 
be sent by mail. 


Write for free booklet. 
Buffalo Specialty Company 
304 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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or genéral farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Soot Remover 


M making use of soft coal in my cook 
stove and soot collects in the pipe 
to such ah extent that it requires 

taking down the pipe very often to clean 
it. A. S: 

There is a material advertised to clean 
flues and pipes; it is thrown on the fire, and 
is supposed to vaporize the soot. Person- 
ally, we have never tried it, so can not say 
whether it will do what is claimed. 

Corn Varieties for Georgia 
What are the best varieties of corn for 
this section, for fodder and for grain? 

Georgia. A.S. 
Fourteen varieties of corn were tested at 
Georgia Experiment Station in 1923, and the 
yields of fodder and om were as follows: 
Lbs. fodder Bu. grain 
Variety per acre per acre 
Wannamaker’s Marlboro. .. 3147 27.2 
Piedmont Two Eared . 3053 
Ellis. 2940 25.8 
Douthit’s Prolific. 2600 24.0 
Coker’s Garrick 3687 23.7 
Neal's Paymaster . 2680 23.2 
Steinheimer’s Marlboro 2500 22.5 
Whatley’s Prolific .. . 2440 21.8 
Weekley’s Prolific ... 2433 20.1 
Allen’s Prolific 2267 19.7 
Scott’s Marlboro . . 2260 19.6 
Mosley No. 1. . 2193 18.7 
Cock’s No. 1... 2287 18.5 
Coker’s Williamson. . 2867 18.1 


Seeding for Green Manures 


What are the rates of seeding for various 
crops used for green manuring purposes? 
WwW. 


f 
i 


26.2 


Seeding rates for the following crops, used 
for green manuring, are as follows: 

Alsike clover, 12 pounds when sown alone; 
4 pounds or more in a mixture. 

Barley, 2 bushels. 

Buckwheat, 1 to 114 bushels. 

Crimson clover, 15 pounds. 

Oats, 2 bushels. 

Oats and barley, 
barley. 

Oats and peas, 1 to 2 bushels of oats, 1 to 
2 bushels of peas. 

Red clover, 15 pounds when sown alone; 
5 pounds in mixtures. 

Redtop, alone 12 pounds; in mixtures 4 
pounds or more. ’ 

Rye and vetch, % to 1 bushel rye; 4% 
bushel vetch. 

Sweet clover, 20 pounds scarified seed. 


1 bushel oats, 1 bushel 


Timothy, alone 15 pounds; in mixtures 5 | 


pounds or more. 
Vetch, 1 to 144 bushels. , 
Wheat, 114 to 2 bushels. 
ee heat and vetch, 1 to 1% 
4 bushel vetch. 


—_———_@———___—_. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Married Man’s Will 


A married man dies survived by his 
widow, by several children, and by a son 
of his wife by a former marriage. By his 
will, he leaves all his property to his 
widow for her life, with a provision that 
at her death the greater part of it is to 


bushels wheat, 


go to one son, small portions to his other 
children, and nothing to his stepson. (1) 
Can the widow mortgage the estate with- 
out the consent of the children? (2)-Can 
the stepson break the will? 

Wisconsin. New Subscriber. 

(1) The widow can mortgage her own in- 
terest in the estate, but she can not, by 
mortgage or otherwise, convey any interest 
in the estate in excess of that owned by her, 
nor can she cut down the interest given to 
the children by her husband’s will. 

(2) The stepson would have no standing in 
court in a suit to break the will or set it aside. 
He is not an heir of his stepfather, and would 
have inherited nothing from him if the step- 
father had died without a will. Under these 
circumstances the stepson would have no 
interest in setting the will aside. 


Blockade Caused by Road 
Construction 


Has a landowner any redress where the 
road officials and the contractor, in the 
construction of a new road, blockade the 
only road that the landow ner has from his 
property out to market? 

Illinois. Subscriber. 

The landowner has no redress against such 
a blockade so long as it is reasonable, but is 
entitled to obtain an injunction against it if 
the blockade is maintained in an unreason- 
able manner, or for a longer time than is 
reasonably necessary for the proper per- 
formance of the new construction work. 


Mistake in Deed 


Through a mistake of the person who 
wrote it, a deed to real estate éontained 
a mistake in the description of the prop- 
erty and the grantor has since died. 
Would the register of deeds have authority 
to correct the mistake? 

Wisconsin. Subscriber. 

No. The register of deeds has no authority 
to change the description of the property in 
the deed to you. It was his duty to copy 
the original deed exactly as it was upon its 
delivery to him. The mistake can be cor- 
rected only by obtaining a new deed from 
the heirs of the grantor or by a suit in court 
brought for the purpose. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 
Sign Your Name 


Until nine o’clock this morning I was hold- 
ing eight fadio inquiry letters from people 
who didn’t sign their names. Some of them 
I’ve had six months or more, waiting to hear 
again. At nine o'clock I pitched them all 
into my waste basket, so if you have written 
to ask me something, and didn’t get an 
answer, that’s the reason—you didn’t sign 
your name. Selah. 


One-Tube Set Recommended 


I am interested in radio and want to build 
a set that would reach anywhere in. the 
United States under tavenaiaa conditions; 
this one tells me one thing, another some- 
thing else. Please give me some advice. 


Living in Michigan as you do, T rather 
think a five-tube set would get you broad- 
casting from the Pacific Coast all right. But 
my advice is this: Start with a one-tube set, 
and be satisfied for two or three months with 
getting all the broadcasts within 200 
By that time you will have some’ experience | 
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Quit the draining expense and cure your suffering, 
lame and idle horse. Don’t hold back—we take all 
risk to permanently cure mule, work horse or valu- 
able thoroughbred of Ringbone, Thoropin—SPAVIN 
or Sheulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 
Our FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK tells the story. This re- 
markable serviceable book, which every horse owner 
will value, sample of signed Guarantee with other 
substantial references and evidence are all sent FREE. 
They prove what Save-The-Horse has done for over 
380,000 satisfied users. Save-The-Horse ‘is no cure- 
all but for di ing | ou can depend 
upon it. Horse works, earning while being cured. 
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with receiving, and you can begin adding 
tubes and going after distance. 

I recommend the No. 7 set to start with, 
because it is simple, cheap, and it works for 
everybody. The diagram was in the February 
issue. The greatest fault of this set is that 
it is not very selective, and being a single 
circuit set it will squeal and annoy your 
neighbors if you are careless. I have sent 
the list of parts by mail. 


Charging Storage Batteries 


I have been lighting the filaments of my 
three-tube set from four cells of our light- 
ing plant battery, but I find these cells are 
more discharged than the rest. Shall I 
shift to four other cells, or what is your 
advice? W. EB. 
The trouble you have is what everybody 
has, unless they wire the plant battery.so as 
to work the rest of the cells at the same time. 
If you have a plant battery you have a 
generator, and my advice is to buy a separate 
radio battery, and to charge it at the same 
time you do your big battery. You will need 
a rheostat to control the charging rate, and 
an ammeter to see that you are getting it. 
These cost something, but they are a lot 
cheaper than damaging your, plant battery 
cells. The battery manufacturer or dealer 
will tell you what the best charging rate is. 


Noises in Set 


My two-tube receiving set used to be quiet 
and gave good satisfaction, but lately it is 
so full of loud crackling and frying sounds 
that I can’t hear anything. Is this static 
or what? RP. 8.5 SP. 

Continued noises like this are almost sure 
to be a loose connection or a broken wire. 
Go all over your wiring, looking especially 
for loose soldered joints and wires broken 
inside the insulation. Make sure your tubes 
are making solid connections on the four 
prongs inside the sockets. Take your ground 
connection apart and scrape it bright. If 
none of these things help, and your batteries 
are O. K. (the batteries should always be 
tested first), then examine your variable 
condensers for ‘“‘shorts,”’ and your trans- 
former and ear phones. By the way, it is a 
bad mistake to buy a cheap transformer; 
the best is none too good. Keep after the 
trouble until you find it; it is in your wiring 
somewhere or other. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Castrating Lambs 


I would like you to advise me of the 
safest way to castrate lambs, what to use 
as a disinfectant before castration, and 


what to use after. I had my lambs cas-, 


trated by a veterinarian last year and lost 
50 per cent. I think there is a way to do 
it with less loss. C. B.S. 
The loss from castration of lambs should 
be negligible if the operation is performed 
_before the animals are three weeks old. With 
a perfectly clean, sterilized knife, used with 
clean hands, cut off a portion of the lower 


'¥part of the scrotum, exposing both testicles 


which should then be jerked out thus break- 
ing the cords far up. There is little if any 
bleeding. Use a 3, per cent solution of coal- 
tar disinfectant for the instruments, hands 
and seat of operation. Afterwards plate the 
lambs on clean grass; not in an old dirty 


- yard. My 
Horse’s Hoofs Do Not Grow 


I have a mare that has hoof trouble. Last 
fall her hoofs began to crack and stopped 
growing. The veterinarian said it was not 
founder. All her hoofs have small cracks 
and do not seem to grow. The warts on 
her forelegs have come off, and one was 
sore. This mare does not show any 
symptoms of founder, nor do her feet 
seem to bother her at any time. What is 
her trouble and what remedies are good 
for it? N. A. 
Keep the mare out of filth in stable and 
yard. Feed well on oats, bran, carrots and 
mixed clover or alfalfa hay. Mix together 
two parts of oil of tar and one part of balsam 
of fir and apply to the juncture of the hair 
and horn of each hoof every other night. 











E structure of a cow’s udder and 
teats is made up of thousands of 
tiny cells and ducts. Each cell has its 
part to perform in contributing to a 
healthy, full milk-flow. 

Any injury not quickly and properly 
healed interferes with the “letting 
down” of the milk and may result in 
permanently congested tissues. 

The use of Bag Balm for injuries to 
udder or teats is a guarantee of quick 
and proper healing. It penetrates deep- 
ly, stimulates circulation, cleanses and 
protects the wound. Fine for cuts, 
chaps, bruises, scratches, inflamma- 
tion. A sure relief for Caked Bag and 
valuable aid in treating Bunches and 
Cow Pox. 

Large 10-ounce package 60c, at feed deal- 


ers, general stores and druggists. Send for 
free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.” 


Dairy Association Co,, Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 





NEWTON'S for HEAVES 


CONDITIONING, WORM EXPELLING, 
Indigestion, Colds, Coughs, Distemper, Skin Eruptions. 


is your horse afflicted .with Ronee Use 2 large 
eans Newton’s Compound. Cost $2.50. Money back 
if not satisfactory. One can at $1.25 

often sufficient. : 


A Veterinary’s Compound for Horses, Cattle, Hogs. 
Most for cost of anything obtained for similar pur- 
poses. A powder given in the feed. Safe to use. 
65c and $1.25 cans. At dealers or post-paid, 


The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Don’t Cut Out & 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not 

or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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===} mouthwash, 
gargle and 


to prevent infection 


That never-empty place in medicine 
cabinets belongs to Absorbine, Jr. 

As a mouthwash it is germ destroy- 
ing, deansing and refreshing. 

As a gar, par 2 it soothes and relieves an 
irritated or swollen sore throat. 

With a dentifrice it gets at crevice- 
hidden germs; keeps brush clean. 

With a shampoo it destroys dandruff 

germs and stimulates the scalp. 

It is delightful after shaving and a 

first aid fc - cuts and scratches. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or penpald, 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., 


W-F. YOUNG, Inc. 
293 L St. 


dilute Absorbine, Jr. with 
water. Use full strength 
as a liniment. 
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Sell ra a ‘Tires 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

We want one auto owner in each locality to 

use and advertise Armour You can 

make Dig money by nad sending us orders from 

friends rs. We furnish your own 

tires. No Capital or Experience n . We de- 
liver and collect Girect. ay you daily. 


I Bond—for 10,000 


tal Damage, W: and Tear, Tread 

tm ay Blistering, Blow- Outs and Rim- 

Odtting. © Direct from factory to user. Write 
or 


Seay Sed Great Special Offer to Foeuts and 
low ry prices. 
ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept. 135-A, Dayton, Ohio 











$1.00. ‘ 5 E 

. blade ots razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Bend for iis ete ieee fiat and **How to use a 
Razor.” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
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The hoof should then in about six weeks 
greatly improve in condition, after which the 
mixture need only be applied once or twice 
a week. Groom the mare thoroughly every 
day. 


Heifers with Spoiled Quarters 


We had two high-grade Holstein heifers 
come in with first calf last spring. Each 
heifer had only three teats that milked. 
It is undoubtedly too late to help these, 
but we have one that is due to be fresh in 
two months and only three-quarters of 
her udder are developing. The other 
teat is short and there is nothing to it. 
Unless something can be done\for her she 
will have only three teats. Please advise 
us what is best to do. Last summer we 
were troubled by the pigs sucking our 
cows. HE the pigs should have sucked 
this heifer six months before calving 
could that possibly have caused the 
trouble? J.J.8., South Dakota. 


There is no successful treatment in such 
eases. They are quite common, and the 
usual cause is garget following* precocious 
secretion of milk induced by calves sucking 
the teats when young. Pigs nursing may 
have a like effect, but that cause is less 
common. When the calves are seen to be 
sucking one another's teats that should be 
instantly stopped and secretion in the 
affected quarters dried off as soon as possible. 
It is also well to rub in twice daily a mixture 
of equal parts of camphorated oil and fluid 
extract of belladonna leaves. 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Miss V. O., Mich.: Enlarged tonsils are 
not necessarily diseased, but it is better in 
most cases to have diseased tonsils removed. 
If diphtheria occurs after the removal of the 
tonsils, their removal is not responsible for 
the death of the patient. If the death was 
due to diphtheria, the result would have been 
the same if the tonsils had not been removed. 


Mrs. J. P., Mich.: What you describe is 
a leg ulcer. The treatment consists in keep- 
ing the parts supported with a good bandage 
and applying soothing applications to the 
sore. These ulcers are often hard to heal 
and the local physician will have to give you 
advice from time to time, as all cases co not 
do well under the same treatment. 


J.E. M.,O.: Chronic “lame joints” are 
often very "hard to cure. A good remedy is 
sirup of hydriodic acid, 1 per cent, in one 
teaspoonful doses in water after each meal. 
This should be continued for some time to 
get any benefit. Local applications of some 
good liniment, well rubbed in, often benefit, 
‘especially if the liniment contains a cmall 
amount of iodin. In any town of any size 
you will find physicians capable of making 
examinations. 


C. O. D., Pa, and ‘‘Getting Bald,” Mass.: 
How to restore the color of gray hair and 
prevent falling hair are questions very often 
asked and very unsatisfactorily answered. 
The very fact that there are thousands of 


remedies guaranteed to cure these condi-% 


tions is a is proof of the difficulty of 
doing it. I know of no harmless remedy 
for restoring the color of hair. . For baldness, 
all that can be done is to use stimulating 
applications on the scalp and keep the hair 
in as healthy a condition as possible by 
shampooing. For dandruff some well-made 
preparation containing the proper amount of 
resorcin, often helps. In some* instances 
simply brushing the hair and scalp well 
(daily) with a clean, dry brush will help. 








CHART SHOWING COMPARITIVE 
AMOUNT OF CALORIES IN 
DIFFERENT FOODS 
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“There, that fixes that darn cat!” 
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Dont neglectaC@old 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from . 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in nfilder form for babies and small 
children.Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. . 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








MAH-JONG SET 


Fascinating Chinese 
everlasting score 
tions for playing. a $1.00 with order 
tra). Ord Sere 
LEE LUNG NOVE 
Dept. 40—109 West 42nd St., N. Y."c. 
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Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Sathana f, 
Cuticura Soap tne 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 





Pare me 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7951 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianspolis 
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Stop that nagging 
backache 


At the end of a long, hard day whén 
your bach aches, treat yourself to the 
comfort and relief that you get from 
Sloan’s. Just spread it on gently; you 
don’t have to rub it in. 

Tense muscles relax at once, you feel 
a tingling warmth all through, the pain 
eases off—then stops. 

Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand—35 cents at all druggists. It will 
not stain. 


Sloan's Liniment “ini 


aif tal 


CLEAR YOUR 
w EEE 


Bickmore XYZ Skin Ointment helps 
clear your skin and remove blem- 
ishes. Soothes, heals, relieves. Won- 
derful for rash, scabies, itching scalp, ' 
eczema and other skin 
troubles. = 
large tul tube. Ai 


Bickmore Cold one 

more Disa Cream 

Bickmore T: wy 
Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 

inwoductory offer Any two 35c 

tubes for 35c in prec dees ? six for $1.00. 

THE BICKMORE co., Dept. 4, Old “Town, Maine 



















| Deformities 
of the Bac 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


m An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
ears and was absolutely help- 
Sean » found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 45,000 cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous een leather or 
steel jackets, 

vith a weak- 


vi v 
deformed spine owes 
to hi lf to investigate: 
Se 


Send For Our Free Book, 
ie piers tae 
PHILO BURT MFG, CO. 


Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. Py The ees 
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Finger Board 
The tree had grown for a hundred years 
Shading the grateful soil 


A man cut it down tn half a day 
And groaned because of his toil. 





O merciless nian with the gifts of the gods— 
And this means you and me— 
If you stay not your hand from its careless 
course 
What will the harvest be? 
Don C. Seitz. 


stimulate interest in the busy bee, one 

of the big manufacturers of bee supplies 

is conducting a contest on marketing honey. 
The best plan submitted for a honey-selling 
campaign wins $100. Ask the Bee Editor 


‘ about it. 


Hog cholera will celebrate its ninety-first 
birthday in America in 1924. 


‘The Prediction of Egg Records,” is a new 
bulletin from New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J. Free to Our 
Folks in New Jersey from the address just 
given, 


“I sent fen bushels of Jonathan and Bald- 
win apples to a commission merchant in 
Philadelphia,"’ writes R.S, West, Biglerville, 
Pa., ‘and my net proceeds, after freight, 
cartage and commission were deducted, were 
$3.75. Deduct the price of baskets, and 
what have I for apples?” 


Raw linseed oil, applied once or twice 
daily, removes warts or corns in a few days. 
With it we removed warts from a cow's teats, 
a patch of warts from a cow's nose, warts 
from our hands, a corn from the end of my 
finger, and those terribly painful “‘soft’’ corns 
between toes. It is good for chap ed hands 
and burns. To prevent staining clot ang, WFOD 
parts to which it is applied. L. L. 


Disinfectant whitewash: Slake five quarts 
of rock lime with hot water to about the 
consistency of cream. Add one pint of crude 
carbolic acid or zenoleum, and one quart of 
kerosene, Stir thoroughly and dilute with 
twice its own volume of water. Apply with 
either spray pump or brush. When properly 
prepared, this solution acts as a disinfectant, 
killing germs; spe enetrates the wood, destroying 
the mites; whitens the walls, making the 
building sweet and light. 


A trash burner made 
of a piece of woven wire 
fence is shown. Make 
one of these to use for 
burning trash on: that 
Experimental Farm. 
Put your trash in this 
eage and the wind will 
not seatter the burning 
material. Thus the dan- 
of fire is lessened. I 
ve been using a burner 
like this for years and 
couldn’t get along without it. 8. 
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The Blessed Dirt 


I like to trudge the furrer 
With the lines around my back, 
With blackbirds all a-scrambling 
For the bugs along the track. 
I like it in the morning, 
When the breeze is brisk and cool, 
And the kids with shining dinner pails 
Go piking off to school, 
I kinda like to feel the wind 
A puffing out my shirt, 
And hear the trace chains jingle 
And smell the blessed dirt. 


The city has no charms for me 
That anyways compares 

With the joy I get in plowing, 
With a spankin’ team of mares. 

And when the day is over 
And I’m doin’ up the chores, 

I thank the Lord that lets me work 
In his great out-of-doors, 

The farmer’s is the life for me, 
And freely I assert, 

The grandest thing about it is 
To sifell God's blessed dirt. 











So soothing 
to burns 


A= promptly to a burn, Gom- 
bault’s Balsam first drives out the 


fire and soothes the intense pein. Then 
its antiseptic qualities prevent infection and 
presets qa uick healing. Always keep it on 
and for instant use when the need arises. 
In thousands of farm homes Gombault’s 
Balsam is the standard remedy for burns, 
bruises, cuts, sprains, strains, backache, sore 
throat, colds, muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, sciatica and lumbago, $1.50 per 
bottle at druggists or direct upon receipt of 
price. It’s economical because a little kills 
a lot of pain. The Lawrence-Williams Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 
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Pimples, Blackheads, Feonad oe Wanted tions . 
the face or body, Bar teh, ever, 


Enlarged Pores and Oily. fo Shin 
rer ee ing how ri 
path 


spent 8 after betog fi 5 years 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAD - PADS 
are different from the truss, : 





being mrochentco-chemjee ap- 


psatonme be og to hold the distend- 
ed muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or gortne 
attached — cannot slip, 
cannot aoate or press 
the pubic bone, Thousand: = 
seve Frere home whos trea’ 
emselves a withou 
Reduced Fac-Similg hin oe 
Gold Medal solles te pond conquered,  Srand Priz, 
Soft as p upivee-ooey, te apply—inexpensive. Awarded 
Gold Medal Grand of recovery is natu- 
ral, so sfterwarde no forsee me ‘or trusses, 
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gremesee ion contained i 
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lice 
fo not cont wie he umole: Beek ichterb om dle Troms. then 
have used only Emoliient, that it proved great value 
Planae Co,, Block 1516, St. Louis, Mo. 


Return mail brings 48 page booklet 


Orns 


Never Use a Knife! 


It is so easy to get rid of acorn. Blue-jay 
ends them. Stops the pain instantly, 
Then the corn loosens and comes 
out. Does away with dangerous 
paring. Get Blue-jay at your druggist. 
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Blue-jay 
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National Forests of California during 
1923. Fifty-six per cent of this total 
were transient motorists. 


[sation were 4,336,700 visitors in the 


Roads, to be good roads, must be good roads 
on bad days. 


The American Indian population is now 
344,303, a gain of 1,144 over last year. 


Lime put on before you seed the clover is in 
effect an indirect nitrogenous fertilizer. 


When you say you are going to get rid of your~ 
chicken lice, say it with kerosene and white- 
wash. 


Two big sunflowers were raised by C. H. 
Taylor, who is one of Our Folks in Washing- 
ton. One was thirty-four inches in diameter, 
on. a stalk twelve feet high. The other was 
thirty-two inches in diameter and weighed 
twelve pounds. They are what we call real 
sunflowers. 


One of our Montana friends cuts out the 
little illustrated jokes in The Farm Journal, 
makes them into a book and sends them to 
shut-ins to brighten their dull moments. It is 
an excellent idea and we hope more of Our 
Folks will do the same. 


Why do cement walks bulge at certain times 
in the summer? Why, Martha, we'll tell you. 
Heat causes the walks to expand and as they 
expand at some places faster than at others, 
due to their exposure to the sun, they bulge 
at the weakest point to make room for the 
expansion. There, now run off and play. 


The women of Sumatra wear wedding ear- 
rings instead of wedding rings. These are large 
silver button-like trinkets which must be kept 
in evidence until the first child is born, or for 
five years if there is no child,‘and then aban- 
doned. The mother carries her baby astride 
her hips. It is held there! by a scarf across her 
shoulders. 


Jack asks, why buildings with lightning 
rods are rarely struck by lightning? Well, 
Jack, there are two kinds of charges of elec- 
tricity, namely, positive and negative. As a 
charged cloud approaches a rodded building, 
an opposite charge is induced in the rods. This 


induced charge escapes rapidly and quietly from 


the sharp point and neutralizes the cloud. 


Our Folks should all celebrate Bird Day on 
While we are on the subject of birds, , : 
why: not turn to page 101 and decide to join The ! 
We need: the birds and 
Let us give it to them. 


April 11. 


Liberty Bell Bird Club? 
they need our protection. 


Nearly 441,000 head of deer make their home in 
The 
largest herds are found_in California where the 


the National Forests in the United States. 


forest shelters approximately 185,000 head. 


The number of elk in the National Forests is 


placed at 40,500. 


How is this for a radish? C.H. Moore, of Michi- 
gan, writes us that he dug a radish in his garden 
that measured twenty-four inches in circumference 
and another one that was thirteen and one-half 
inches in circumference and sixteen inches long. We 
think that those two radishes would be hard to 


beat. 


Every year 15,000 persons are burned to death, 
75,000 die in avoidable accidents and 97,000 die 
by 


from intestinal 
insect, carriers. 


diseases and germs spread 


More structures are burned than are builded. 
Our fire losses in buildings, etc., are more than 
$300,000,000 and our timber losses by fire nearly 


$25,000,000. 
Industrial accidents cost us 


amounting to $1,250,000,000. 


There is dumped into the garbage pails of America 
more than $150,000,000 worth of usable food. Junk 
dealers say that $100,000,000 worth of pots, pans 
and other cooking utensils are discarded that 
Rats and mice, 
requiring the labor of 200,000 persons to feed, do 


simple repairs would keep in use. 


billion dollars, with 
wage losses and medical expenses due to sickness 


damage to the extent of $500,000,000. De- 
preciation in property values due to bad 
odors that should and might very easily be 
eliminated amounts to $2,200,000,000. 


A Farm Girl 








This girl looks different-from our farm girls. 
The happy little lady is a farm worker in far- 


off China. There they cheerfully work early 
and late. Planting and transplanting rice is 
very difficult. Her costume is a trifle different 
from the ones worn by our farmerettes. 


A Unique Home 























In the suburbs of Los Angeles, Calif., 
I saw this home of an old soldier. 
It is built in a sycamore tree and 
has electric light, city water and all 
modern improvements. ® 


Illinois. Janie Vaughn. 


The most severe earthquake in America 
occurred in the heart of the Mississippi Valley 
in 1811-1812. The center of the disturbance 
was almost exactly in the middle of the 
Mississippi River, about fifty miles south of 
the mouth of the Ohio. The little town of 
Caruthersville, Mo., was totally destroyed, 
though its inhabitants escaped and found 
refuge. on a nearby hill. 


Frogs and toads are certainly entitled to our 
protection on account of the good they do in 
destroying vast numbers of insects and worms. 
The toads do this in the gardens and the frogs 
in marshy places, where the air, on account 
of flies and other insects, would be almost unfit 
to breathe without the service rendered by 
frogs. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the value of one toad to be $20 a year. 


In our January number we told about a 
goose egg that weighed fourteen ounces and 
was ten inches in circumference. We wanted 
to know who could beat it, and at once received 
a letter from our good friend, Theo. Stephens, 
of Indiana, saying, ‘Yes, we have an egg- 
beater.’”’ Not so bad is it? S. W. Miller, of 
Pennsylvania, says he has a goose egg that 
measures exactly eleven inches in circumfer- 
ence, lengthwise. 


A friend frém Iowa says: ‘‘When I shut up 
the chicken house in the evening, our old cat 
follows me and goes into the»chicken house, 
up on the roost with the chickens. ~In the 
morning she comes down when I let the chick- 
ens out.’’ The same friend adds: ‘‘My brother 
killed a big black snake in the barn. There 
was a lump in the snake and he found out that 
it had swallowed a china egg as big as a duck 


” 


egg.’ Strange things happen in Iowa. 


For the benefit of our city cousins we make 
the following statements: 

Plymouth Rocks are not stones. 

A fresh cow is not necessarily a bold and 
boisterous one. 

When a cow is dry she isnot necessarily 
thirsty. . 

Alfalfa is not the name of a man. 

A stone-boat is not used in the water. 

Poland-China has nothing to do with dishes. 


Before attaching electric irons, vacuum 
cleaners, cooking utensils, or amy other elec- 


trical device to your lighting circuits or sockets, 
consult an electrician as to the ability of your wir- 
ing to withstand this additional load. Electric 
wiring systems are designed to carry only a certain 
current, and if 
Numerous 
electric irons with the current on. 
them immediately when through using. 


overloaded 


may cause fires. 
have been 


caused by leaving 
Disconnect 


fires 


Why do some soils hold water longer than others? 
Well, Theresa, we'll tell you. 
texture of the soil, or in other words, to the size of 
the soil particles. 
ment that the smaller the particles, the larger the 
surface is, compared with the volume. 
a soil composed of fine particles has a much larger 
surface or volume than one made up of coarse 
material. . Water clings to the surface; therefore, 
fine soil will hold the largest amount of water unless 
itis too fine and becomes packed and takes the 
form of rock. 


It is due to the 
It has been found by measure- 


Therefore, 


Do you tie Fido’s leg up when you fertilize your 
corn? 
first American settlers, this would have! been one 
of your obligations. i 
early settlers that a fish buried in the corn-hill 
gave a better yield of corn. Dogs took a particular 
delight in digging up these fish and, as a result, 
the following law was written into the Ipswich 
Town Record of May 11, 1644: 

“It is ordered that all doggs for the space of 
three weeks from the publishing here-of s 
have one legg tyed up, and if such a d 
shall break loose and be found doing harm 
owner of the dogg shall pay damage. 
refuse to tye up his dogg’s legg, and hee bee found 
scraping up fis 
shall pay twelve pence damage, beside whatever 
damage the dogg doeth.”’ : 
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The Indians had taught the 
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3 YOU have fele the gladness of the 
morning sun, when little winds 
make merry with white puffs of 

cloud in bluest sky. You have seen apple 
blossoms aquiver at sunset while the 
breezes are whispering. You have watched 
waves dancing in the path of the moon, 
and in the far-off silver stars you have 
read how Beauty brings happiness. 

As surely as night follows day, you 
recognize in your own life the intense 
desire to reflect.the Beauty that you see 
about you. Armand is in business to 
make the world happier. Back of we’ f 
Armand product are the highest stand- 
ards, behind them principles, and beyond 
those—ideals. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder was cre- 
ated to bring increasing loveliness to 
every woman who wants her complexion 
to express her best self. The magic touch 
of cold cream; the alluring fragrance of 
rare perfumes, subtly combined; the 
exquisite quality—result in a powder of 
enchanting charm. You will find it 
softer, finer, smoother, much more ad- 
herent, in every way more satisfactory 
and effective than any face powder you 
have ever used. Because of the cold 
cream, it stays on till you wash it off, 
doing away with the need for continual 
powdering. Because of its delicate tex- 
ture, it blends with flesh tones, with the 
happy naturalness that shows good taste. 
In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette, Tint 
Natural and the new Gipsy Flame. Price, 
$1.00 a box everywhere. 


THE C 


"I believe in Beauty, in the power of Beauty to give happiness, and 
that to help create, develop and perpetuate Beauty is the finest work I 


REE Db OF 


can do in the world.’’—ARMAND 






























COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 











ARMAND—Des Moines 


Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, 
including the “Creed of Beauty." 


I enclose 2s¢ (coin or stamps) 











You may have the Week-end 
Package for 25¢ 

It includes the famous Cold Cream 
Powder and three other powders, gener- 
ous purse box size. There is also a purse 
box erg of Cold Cream Rouge, a tube 
of Cold Cream, a tube of Vanishing 
Cream and a little cake of Cold Cream 
Soap. You will find these aids in quan- 
tity sufficient for several days. There is 
also your copy of the “Creed of ving 
a little book of happiness secrets. Clip 
this coupon and matt ic to-day. Address 
ARMAND—Des Moines, or Armand, 
Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 


In Paris, Florian et Armand 
In London, Florian and Armand, Led. 





Here are the Armand Aids 


POWDERS COMPACTES COLD CREAM 
Cold Cream Powder Single, in gold, In jars 
Bouquet in oxidized In tubes 
Peridore silver VANISHIN! 
Rose Amette Double Compacts oar a 
COLD CREAM Rouge Compacte In jars 

SOAP LIP STICK In tubes 


(Refills may be purchased for all the compactes) 








